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THE 

P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


IT  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  all  the  admirers 
of  Dr.  Hartley  among  my  acquaintance,  as 
well  as  my  own,  that  his  Obfervations  on  Man 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  more  generally 
read,  and  his  theory  of  the  human  mind  to  have 
prevailed,  if  it  had  been  made  more  intelligible; 
and  if  the  work  had  not  been  clogged  with  a  whole 
fyftem  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge ;  which, 
however  excellent,  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  foreign 
to  it. 

Both  thefe  obftacles  it  is  my  objebt  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  to  remove  ;  by  exhibiting  his  theory  of 
the  human  mind,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  doblrine 

r  y 

of  affociation  of  ideas  only,  omitting  even  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  dobtrine  of  vibrations ,  and  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  difqmfitiuns  which  are  connebled  with  it.  And  it 
is  on  thefe  two  accounts  only  that  the  objeblion  to 
his  theory,  as  difficult  and  intricate ,  is  founded. 

As,  however,  I  am  far  from  being  willing  to 
fupprefs  the  doblrine  of  vibrations ;  thinking  that 
Dr.  Hartley  has  produced  fufficient  evidence  for 
it,  or  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit 
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of  at  prefent  (that  is,  .till  we  know  more  of  the 
ftruBure  of  the  body  in  other  refpeBs)  I  have  not 
thought  it  neceffary  fcrupuloufly  to  ftrike  out 
the  word  vibrations ,  or  vibratiuncles  wherever  they 
oecured.  As  the  words  themfelves  are  fuffi- 
ciently  intelligible,  they  can  occafion  no  difficulty 
or  embarraffiment  to  the  reader.  Befides,  he  may, 
if  he  pleafes,  fubftitute  for  them  the  name  of  any 
other  Ipecies  of  motion,  or  impreffion,  to  which 
he  may  think  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  by 
them  more  exaBly  correfpond ;  and  which  he 
may  think  to  agree  better  with  the  general  doBrine 
of  ajfociation ,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the 
only  pojiulatum ,  or  thing  taken  for  granted ,  in  this 
work. 

\ 

The  mention  of  vibrations  occurs  the  mol! 
frequently  in  the  feBions  which  I  have  feleHed 
from  the  account  of  the  feveral  fenfes ,  the  greateft 
part  of  which,  as  relating  more  immediately  to  the 
ftruBure  of  the  body ,  I  have  omitted.  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  leave  out  the  whole  of  that  part,  becaufe 
feveral  of  the  feBions  (as  I  hope  the  reader  will 
agree  with  me)  are  peculiarly  curious  and  valuable, 
and  relate  more  efpecially  to  the  theory  of  the 
mind ,  though  intermixed  with  obfervations  of  a 
different  nature. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  work,  however,  for  the 
ufe  of  novices  in  thefe  inquiries,  I  have  generally 
fubftituted  other  expreffions  for  vibrations ,  See. 

where  I  could  do  it  conveniently.  But  not  to 
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injure  my  author,  or  miflead  my  reader,  I  have,  in 
all  thofe  paffages,  given  the  very  words  of  Dr. 
Hartley  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Willing  alfo,  by  this  publication,  to  introduce 
my  reader  to  the  ftudy  of  Hartley  himfelf,  I 
have  printed  the  whole  of  his  table  of  contents  for  the 
frf  volume  of  the  work,  that  the  original  extent  of 
it  may  be  feen  ;  diftinguifhing  by  a  different  cha- 
rafter,  the  feftions  which  I  have  felefted  here.  All 
that  I  have  taken  from  the  fecond  volume  have  been  the 
feftions  relating  to  the  mechanifm  of  the  mind,  which 
I  have  fubjoined  to  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  volume, 
as  they  all  relate  to  the  fame  fubjeft. 

It  is  not  impoffible  but  that,  if  this  volume  be 
well  received,  I  may  proceed  to  publifh  other 
parts  of  Hartley  s  Obfervations  on  man ,  with  dif- 
fertatiGns,  or  notes,  illuftrating  them.  For  many 
excellent  articles  (I  may  fay  all  the  articles)  in  this 
great  work,  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  to 
the  world,  in  confequence  of  being  publifhed  as 
parts  of  fo  very  extenfive  afyftem.  In  the  preface 
to  the  fecond  volume  of  my  Infitutes  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  I  have  expreffed  a  wifh  that  Dr. 
Hartley's  account  of  the  evidences  of  chriflianity 
might  be  publifhed  feparately,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
more  philofophical  and  thinking  part  of  mankind. 
If,  therefore,  I  do  any  thing  more  in  this  way,  I  fhall 
probably  next  undertake  that  part  of  the  work, 
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ESSAY  I. 

A  general  view  of  the  doctrine  <9/ Vibrations. 

SINCE  all  fenfations  and  ideas  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  external  fenfes, 
or  more  properly  by  the  nerves  belonging 
to  them,  fenfations,  as  they  exifl  in  the  brain,  mull 
be  fuch  things  as  are  capable  of  being  tranfmitted 
by  the  nerves;  and  fince  the  nerves  and  the  brain 
are  of  the  fame  fubhance,  the  affehlion  of  a  nerve 
during  the  tranfmiffion  of  a  fenfation,  and  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  during  the  perceived  prefence  of 
it,  are  probably  the  fame.  What  fenfations,  or 
ideas,  are,  as  they  exifl  in  the  mind .  or  fcntient  prin¬ 
ciple ,  we  have  no  more  knowledge  of,  than  we 
have  of  the  mind  or  fentient  principle  itfelf.  And 
in  this  ignorance  of  ourfelves,  the  bufmefs  of  phi- 
lofophy  will  be  abundantly  fatisfied,  if  we  be  able 
to  point  out  fuch  a  probable  affefhon  of  the  brain, 
as  will  correfpond  to  all  the  variety  of  fenfations 
and  ideas,  and  the  affeftions  of  them,  of  which  we 
are  confcious.  Ideas  themfelves,  as  they  exift  in 
the  mind,  may  be  as  different  from  what  they  are 
in  the  brain,  as  that  peculiar  difference  of  texture 
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(or  rather,  as  that  difference  in  the  rays  of  light) 
which  occafions  difference  of  colour,  is  from  the 
colours  themfelves,  as  we  conceive  of  them. 

Till  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  firft,  I 
believe,  fuggefled  the  dodrineof  vibrations,  it  was 
generally  fuppofed  that  an  impreffion  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  nerve  was  tranfmitted  to  the  brain  by 
means  of  a  fluid  with  which  the  nerve  was  filled ; 
the  nerves,  for  that  purpofe,  being  fuppofed  to  be 
tubular.  But  in  what  manner  this  impreffion  was 
conveyed,  whether  in  fucceffion,  by  a  vibratory 
motion  of  the  parts  of  this  nervous  fluid,  or  inftan- 
taneoufly,  there  was  no  diftind  hypothecs  formed. 
The  former  fuppofition,  however,  is  more  confo- 
nant  to  the  prevailing  notion  of  this  nervous  fluid, 
as  exceedingly  fubtle,  and  elaftic.  Still  lefs  had 
any  tolerable  hypothesis  been  advanced  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  brain  is  affeded  by  this 

motion  of  the  nervous  fluid. 

# 

To  affifl  the  imagination,  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  in  any  confiftency  with  the  notion  of  a 
nervous  fluid,  it  had  been  conceived  that  ideas 
refembled  charaders  drawn  upon  a  tablet ;  and  the 
language  in  which  we  generally  fpeak  of  ideas,  and 
their  affedions,  is  borrowed  from  this  hypothefis. 
But  neither  can  any  fuch  tahlet  be  found  in  the 
brain,  nor  any  flyle.  by  which  to  make  the  charac¬ 
ters  upon  it ;  and  though  fome  of  the  more  fimple 
phenomena  of  ideas,  as  their  being  more  or  lefs 
deeply  imprejflcd ,  their  being  retained  a  longer 
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or  a  fhorter  time,  being  capable  of  being  revived  at 
pleafure,  See.  may  be  pretty  well  explained  by  the 
hypothecs  of  fuch  a  tablet,  and  chara&ers  upon  it, 
it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  other, 
and  very  remarkable  phenomena  of  ideas,  efpecially 
their  mutual  affociation.  Befides,  this  hypothefis 
fuggefts  nothing  to  explain  any  of  the  mental  ope¬ 
rations  refpefting  ideas. 

This  hypothefis,  therefore,  if  it  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  one,  being  rejected,  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  remains  to  be  conlidered  but  that 
of  vibrations ,  fuggefted  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
though  but  barely  propofed  by  him,  at  the  end 
of  his  Principia,  and  in  the  Queries  at  the  end  of 
his  Optics.  The  former  is  quoted  by  Hartley  him- 
felf,  and  therefore  I  fhall  not  infert  it  here,  but 
the  latter  I  fhall  fubjoin. 

<c  Do  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica 
retina?  Which  vibrations,  being  propagated  along 
the  folid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  into  the  brain, 
caufe  the  fenfe  of  feeing.  For  becaufe  denfe 
bodies  conferve  their  heat  a  long  time,  and  the 
denfeft  bodies  conferve  their  heat  the  longed,  the 
vibrations  of  their  parts  are  of  a  lading  nature ; 
and  therefore  may  be  propagated  along  folid  fibres 
of  uniform  denfe  matter,  to  a  great  didance,  for 
conveying  into  the  brain  the  impredions  made  upon 
all  the  organs  of  fenfe.  For  that  motion  which  can 
continue  long  in  one  and  the  fame  part  of  a  body, 
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can  be  propagated  a  long  way  from  one  part  to 
another,  fuppofmg  the  body  homogeneal,  fo  that 
the  motion  may  not  be  reflected,  refracted,  inter- 
rupted,  or  difordered,by  any  unevenefs  of  the  body/’ 

“  On.  13.  Do  not  feveral  forts  of  rays  make 
vibrations  of  feveral  bigneffes,  which,  according  to 
their  bigneffes,  excite  fenfations  of  feveral  colours, 
much  after  the  manner  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
air,  according  to  their  feveral  bigneffes,  excite 
fenfations  of  feveral  founds  ?  And  particularly,  do 
not  the  mo  ft  refrangible  rays  excite  the  fhorteft 
vibrations  for  making  a  fenfation  of  deep  violet, 
the  leaf!  refrangible  the  largeft,  for  making  a  fenfa¬ 
tion  of  deep  red,  and  the  feveral  intermediate 
forts  of  rays,  vibrations  of  feveral  intermediate  big- 
neffes,  to  make  fenfations  of  the  feveral  interme¬ 
diate  colours  ?” 

Upon  thefe  hints  Dr.  Hartley  acknowledges  that 
he  built  his  whole  fyftem  of  vibrations,  which  ap„ 
pears  to  me  to  correfpond  to  all  that  we  know  con¬ 
cerning  ideas  and  their  affeflions,  and  to  have  been 
demonffrated  by  him  as  fatisfaftorily  as  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  a  fubjeff  fo  very  obfcure  as  this  neceflarily 
is ;  the  evidence  for  it  being  fufficiently  clear  in 
many  cafes,  and  being  capable  of  being  transferred 
by  analogy  to  other  cafes,  from  which  feparate  and 
independent  evidence  could  not  be  derived. 

This  hypothefis  does  not  require  that  the  nerves 
be  tubes,  or  confift  of  bundles  of  tubes,  for  the 
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purpofe  of  containing  any  fluid,  though  it  is  no 
way  inconfident  with  the  fuppofition  of  their  being 
of  that  druBure.  It  only  requires  that  they  be  of 
fuch  a  texture,  that  if  their  extreme  parts  be  put 
into  a  vibratory  motion,  that  motion  may  be 
freely  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  be  continued 
there. 

Now7  that  the  nerves  may  be  of  a  conditution 
that  will  admit  of  this  cannot  be  denied,  though 
the  druBure  which  this  purpofe  requires  be  ever 
fo  exquifite;  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  that 
all  bodies  whatever  do  aBually  podefs  this  very 
property,  in  a*  greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  condiment  particles  not  being  in 
aBual  contaB  with  each  other,  but  kept  at  a 
certain  didance  from  one  another,  by  a  repuldve 
power. 

That  fenfations  are  tranfmitted  to  the  brain  in 
the  form  of  vibrations  is  rendered  very  probable 
from  the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  more  per- 
feB  fenfes,  as  thofe  of  feeing  and  hearing.  That 
the  retina  is  affeBed  with  a  tremulous  motion,  in 
confequence  of  the  aBion  of  the  rays  of  light,  is 
evident  from  the  impredion  continuing  fome  time, 
and  dying  away  gradually,  after  the  caufe  of  the  im¬ 
predion  has  been  removed.  It  appears  to  me  that 
no  perfon  can  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  a  luminous  ob- 
jeB,  and  afterwards  diut  it,  and  obferve  how  the 
impredion  goes  off,  and  imagine  that  the  retina  was 
affeBed  in  any  other  manner  than  with  a  tremulous 
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or  a  vibratory  motion.  And  is  it  not  mod  probable, 
not  to  fay  certain,  that,  fince  the  impredion  is  ac¬ 
tually  transmitted  to  the  brain,  it  mud  be  by  means 
of  the  fame  kind  of  motion  by  which  the  extremity 
of  the  nerve  was  affefted,  that  is,  a  vibratory  one  ? 
And  fince  the  brain  itfelf  is  a  continuation  of  the 
lame  fubdance  with  the  nerves,  is  it  not  equally 
evident  that  the  affeUion  of  the  brain  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  fenfation,  and  confequently  to  an  idea,  k 
a  vibratory  motion  of  its  parts  ? 

Now  fince  the  texture  of  all  the  nerves  is,  at 
lead,  nearly  the  fame,  it  will  follow  by  analogy,  that 
if  any  one  of  them  tranfmit  fenfations  by  a  vibra¬ 
tory  motion  of  its  parts,  all  the  red  do  fo  too.  That 
this  is  the  cale  with  the  auditory  nerve  is  probable 
independently  of  any  argument  of  analogy  from  the 
optic  nerve.  For  what  is  more  natural  than  to 
imagine  that  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  particles 
of  the  air,  in  which  found  confids,  mud,  fince  it 
aftsby  fuccedive  pulfes,  communicate  a  tremulous 
motion  to  the  particles  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
that  the  fame  tremulous  motion  is  propagated  to  the 
brain,  and  diffufed  into  it  ?  It  is  not  neceflary  to 
fuppofe  that  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the 
air,  and  thofe  of  the  particles  of  the  nerves,  are 
ifochronous,  fince  even  the  vibration  of  a  mufical 
firing  will  affefl  another,,  an  o6tave  above,  or  an 
©Qave  below  it. 

That  vibrations  corresponding  to  all  the  varieties 
ef  fenfations  and  ideas  that  ever  take  place  in  any 
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human  mind  may  take  place  in  the  fame  brain  at  the 
fame  time,  can  create  no  difficulty  to  any  perfoia 
who  confiders  the  capacity  of  the  air  itfelf  to  tranf- 
mit  different  vibrations,  without  limits,  at  the  fame 
inftant  of  time.  In  a  concert,  in  which  ever  fo 
many  inftruments  are  employed,  a  perfon  {killed 
in  mufic,  I  am  told,  is  able  to  attend  to  which  of 
them  all  he  pleafes.  At  the  fame  time  ever  fo 
many  perfons  may  be  fpeaking,  and  founds  of  other 
kinds  may  be  made,  each  of  which  is  tranfmitted 
without  the  leaft  interruption  from  the  reft.  How 
infinitely  complex  muft  be  the  vibration  of  the  air 
a  little  above  the  ftreets  of  fuch  a  city  as  London  ; 
and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  each  found 
has  its  proper  effeft,  and  might  be  attended  to  fe~ 
parately,  by  an  ear  fufficiently  exquifite.  That  vi¬ 
brations  which  are  nearly  ifochronous  affeH  and 
modify  one  another,  fo  as  to  become  perfectly  fo, 
fufficiently  correfponds  to  the  phenomena  of  ideas, 
and  therefore  makes  no  objection  to  this  doBxine. 

The  differences  of  which  vibrations  affe&ing  the 
brain  are  capable  are  fufficient  to  correfpond  to 
all  the  differences  which  we  obferve  in  our  original 
ideas  or  fenfations.  The  difference  in  the  degree  of 
vibration,  correfponding  to  the  fame  found  made 
weaker  or  ftronger,  is  confiderable.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  in  kind,  correfponding  to  the  difference  of 
tone  is  ftill  more  confiderable.  And  farther,  one 
vibration  in  the  brain  may  be  diftinguiffied  from 
another  by  its  place ,  in  confequence  of  its  prin¬ 
cipally  affecting  a  particular  region  of  the  brain,  and 
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alio  in  its  line  of  direBion ,  as  entering  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  nerve* 

If  thefe  original  differences  in  vibrations  are 
fufficient  to  correfpond  to  all  the  varieties  of  our 
original  or  fimple  ideas ,  the  combinations  of  which 
they  are  capable  mud:  be  equal  in  both  cafes ;  fo 
that  the  number  of  complex  ideas  creates  no  peculiar 
difficulty.  In  fabt,  however,  feme  mechanical 
affection  of  the  nerves  and  brain  mud:  neceifarily 
correfpond  to  all  our  fenfations  and  ideas ;  and  I 
think,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  no  other  hypothecs 
can  account  for  half  the  variety  in  this  refpe6fs 
that  may  be  explained  by  the  doff  ine  of  vibrations : 
fo  that,  on  this  account,  and  from  the  mod:  general 
view  of  the  fubjefi,  Hartley’s,  or  rather  Newton’s 
theory,  mud:  have  the  preference  of  any  other,  at 
lead,  of  any  that  has  yet  been  propofed. 

Eefides  the  four  differences  of  vibrations  above- 
mentioned,  which  alone  are  infilled  upon  by  Dr. 
Hartley,  there  may  be, a  farther  difference  in  the 
confutation  of  the  nerves  belonging  to  the  different 
fenfes,  or  there  may  be  fo  many  circum fiances 
that  affefl  or  modify  their  vibrations,  that  they 
may  be  as  diftinguifhable  from  one  another,  as  dif¬ 
ferent  human  voices  founding  the  fame  note  ;  and 
probably  no  two  individuals  of  the  human  race 
can  found  the  fame  note  fo  much  alike,  as  that  they 
could  not  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another. 
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There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that,  in  a  fubftance  not  fluid,  like  the  air,  but  [olid, 
though  foft,  like  the  brain,  a  vibration  affe&ing 
any  part  of  it  will  leave  that  part  difpofed  to  vibrate 
in  that  particular  manner  rather  than  in  any  other; 
fo  that  a  fecond  impreflion  of  the  fame  kind  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  a  fiyfl;  which  may,  in  force 
me  aha  re,  explain  the  difference  between  a  new 
fenfation,  and  the  repetition  of  an  old  one.  But 
thefe  are  chiefly  diftinguifhable  from  one  another 
by  the  difference  of  their  aflfociations,  both  with 
other  ideas,  and  with  a  different  date  of  the  mind, 
or  brain,  in  a  variety  of  refpeds. 

Alfo,  one  vibration  having  been  diffidently  im- 
preffed,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  region  of  the 
brain  affe&ed  by  it  will  retain  a  difpofition  to  the 
fame  vibrations  in  preference  to  others :  fo  that 
thefe  vibrations  may  take  place  from  other  caufes 
than  the  original  one.  But  thefe  vibrations  will 
neceffarily  differ  confiderably  in  ftrength,  and 
other  eircumftances,  from  original  vibrations ; 
which  provides  for  the  difference  between  the  ideas 
of  prefent  obje&s,  and  the  fame  idea  excited  with¬ 
out  the  prefence  of  the  objedt.  Thus  circles  of 
colours  may  be  excited  by  prefling  the  eye  with 
the  finger,  and  by  other  caufes,  which,  however,  are 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  a  fimilar  affe&ion  of  the 
retina  by  the  impreflion  of  rays  of  light. 

If  it  be  faid  that  thefe  vibrations  in  the  brain, 
differing  chiefly  in  degree,  might  be  liable  to  be 
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miftaken  for  one  another;  I  anfwer  that,  in  faS* 
mankind  are  fubjeft  to  fallacies  and  miftakes  from 
this  fource  ;  very  vivid  ideas  aftually  impofing  upon 
the  mind,  fothat  they  are  miftaken  for  realities,  as 
in  dreams  and  reveries,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  mad- 
fiefs. 

This  fuppofition  of  the  particles  of  the  brain  re¬ 
taining  a  difpofition  to  vibrate  as  they  have  for¬ 
merly  vibrated,  will  be  rendered  more  probable, 
from  confidering  that  all  folid  fubftances  feem  to 
retain  a  difpofition  to  continue  in  any  ftate  before 
impreffed.  For  this  reafon  a  bow  of  any  kind,  that 
has  been  bent,  does  not  reftore  itfelf  to  the  fame 
form  that  it  had  before,  but  leans  a  little  to  the  other, 
in  confequence  of  the  fpheres  of  attrafiion  and  re- 
pulfion  belonging  to  the  feveral  particles  having 
been  altered  by  the  change  of  their  fituation. 
Something  fimilar  to  this  may  take  place  with  re-* 
fpe6t  to  the  brain. 

The  phenomena  of  vibrations  correfpond  happily 
enough  to  the  difference  between  pleafurable  and 
painful  fenfations  ;  becaufe  they  feem  to  differ  only 
in  degree,  and  to  pafs  infenfibly  into  one  another. 
Thus  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  is  pleafant,  and 
the  pleafure  increafes  with  the  heat  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  at  which  it  begins  to  be  painful ;  and  beyond 
this  the  pain  increafes  with  the  degree  of  heat,  juft 
as  the  pleafure  had  done  before.  Dr.  Hartley 
conje&ures,  and  I  think  probably  enough,  that  the 
limit  of  pleafure  and  pain  is  the  folution  of  continuity 
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in  the  particles  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  occafioned 
by  the  vigorous  vibrations  which  accompany  the 
fenfe  of  pain. 

If  it  be  admitted,  as  I  think  it  muff  be,  that,  for 
any  thing  that  yet  appears,  vibrations  in  the  brain 
may  accompany  and  be  the  caufe  of  all  our  ideas, 
there  remains  only  one  property  of  ideas,  or  rather 
of  the  mind  relating  to  them,  to  which  if  the  do6lrine 
of  vibrations  can  be  fuppofed  to  correfpond,  the 
w7hole  theory  will  be  eflablifhed,  and  that  is  the 
ajfociation  of  ideas.  For  it  will  be  feen  that  this  fin- 
gle  property  comprehends  all  the  other  affe&ions  of 
our  ideas,  and  thereby  accounts  for  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  human  mind,  and  what  we  ufually  call 
its  different  operations ,  with  refpeft  to  fenfations  and 
ideas  of  every  kind. 

Now  if  two  different  vibrations  take  place  in  the 
brain  at  the  fame  time,  it  cannot  be  but  they  will 
a  little  alter  or  modify  one  another,  fo  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  medullary  fubffance  will  not  vibrate 
precifely  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  taken 
place  feparately ;  but  each  of  them  will  vibrate  as 
a&ed  upon  by  two  impulfes  at  the  fame  time  ;  and 
all  the  particles  being  a&ed  upon  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  it  neceffarily  follows  that,  if  from  any  caufe 
whatever,  one  of  thefe  vibrations  (hall  be  excited, 
the  other  will  be  excited  alfo,  fo  that  the  whole  flute 
of  the  brain  will  exa&ly  refemble  what  it  wTas  before; 
and  this  feems  to  correfpond  fufficiently  to  the  re- 
colleftion  of  one  idea  by  means  of  another. 
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I  do  not  expeft  that  this  general  view  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  vibrations  will  fatisfy  thofe  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  confder  all  matter  in  the  moft  grofs 
and  general  manner,  as  if  it  was  fubjeft  to  no  laws 
but  thofe  of  the  five  meclianical  powers,  which  was 
a  turn  of  thinking  that  prevailed  very  much  about 
half  a  century  ago ;  fo  that  even  phyficians  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  the 
operation  of  medicines,  by  the  mere  forms  and 
weight  of  the  particles  of  the  different  folids  and 
fluids,  and  the  common  laws  of  Hydroftatics. 

But  as  this  fyftem  has  been  abandoned,  in  con- 
fequence  of  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
more  fubtle  and  important  laws  of  matter  exhibited 
in  chymical  operations ;  fo  now  that  we  fee  that  the 
laws  and  affeQions  of  mere  matter  are  infinitely 
more  complex  than  we  had  imagined,  we  may,  by 
this  time,  I  fhould  think,  be  prepared  to  admit  the 
pojfibility  of  a  mafs  of  matter  like  the  brain,  having 
been  formed  by  the  almighty  creator,  with  fuch 
exquifite  powers,  with  refpeft  to  vibrations,  as 
fhould  be  fuff  cient  for  all  the  purpofes  above-men¬ 
tioned;  though  the  particulars  of  its  conffitution, 
and  mode  of  affeHion,  may  far  exceed  our  com- 
prehenfon.  And  it  is  only  the  bare  poflibility  of 
the  thing  that  I  now  contend  for.  Much  light, 
however,  has  been  thrown  upon  the  manner  of  ope¬ 
ration  in  a  variety  of  particular  cafes  by  Dr.  Hart¬ 
ley.  And  when  the  attention  of  philofophers  fhall 
have  been  fuff  ciently  turned  to  the TubjeH,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  general  feheme  appearing  to  deferve 
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it,  more  light,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  thrown  upon 
it,  efpecially  by  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  medi¬ 
cal  and  anatomical’  inquiries. 

It  will  flagger  fome  perfons,  that  fo  much  of  the 
bufmefs  of  thinking  fhould  be  made  to  depend 
upon  mere  matter ,  as  the  do&rine  of  vibrations 
fuppofes.  For,  in  fa6l,  it  leaves  nothing  to  the 
province  of  any  other  principle,  except  the  fimple 
power  of  perception ;  fo  that  if  it  were  poffible  that 
matter  could  be  endued  with  this  property,  immate - 
riality ,  as  far  as  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  belong  to 
man,  would  be  excluded  altogether.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  this  fuppofition  need  give  any  con¬ 
cern,  except  to  thofe  who  maintain  that  a  future  life 
depends  upon  the  immateriality  of  the  human  foul. 
It  will  not  at  all  alarm  thofe  who  found  all  their 
hopes  of  a  future  exiflence  on  the  chriflian  doHrine 
of  a  refur  rehlion from  the  dead . 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  philofophers, 
and  among  others  of  Mr.  Locke  ;  that  for  any  thing 
that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  a  capacity  of  think¬ 
ing  might  be  given  to  matter.  Dr.  Hartley,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithllanding  his  hypothefis  would  be 
much  helped  by  it,  feems  to  think  otherwife.  He 
alfo  fuppofes  that  there  is  an  intermediate  elementary 
body  between  the  mind  and  the  grofs  body ;  which 
may  exift,  and  be  the  inflrument  of  giving  pleafure 
or  pain  to  the  fentient  principle  after  death.  But 
I  own  I  fee  no  reafon  why  his  fcheme  fhould  be 
burdened  with  fuch  an  incumbrance  as  this. 
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I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  though  the  fub- 
jefi  is  beyond  our  comprehenlion  at  pre lent,  man  does 
not  confift  of  two  principles,  lo  e  [feudally  different 
from  one  another  as  matter  zndfpirit ,  which  are  always 
defcribed  as  having  not  one  common  property,  by 
means  of  which  they  can  affefl  or  acl  upon  each 
other;  the  one  occupying  fpace,  and  the  other  not 
only  not  occupying  the  leafc  imaginable  portion 
of  fpace,  but  incapable  of  bearing  relation  to  it ; 
infomuch  that,  properly  fpeaking,  my  mind  is  no 
more  in  my  body ,  than  it  is  in  the  moon.  I  rather 
think  that  the  whole  man  is  of  fome  uniform  compo- 
fition ,  and  that  the  property  of  perception ,  as  well 
as  the  other  powers  that  are  termed  mental ,  is  the 
refult  (whether  neceffary  or  not)  of  fuch  anorganical 
ftruflure  as  that  of  the  brain.  Confequently,  that 
the  whole  man  becomes  extincl  at  death,  and  that 
we  have  no  hope  of  furviving  the  grave  but  what 
is  derived  from  the  fcheme  of  revelation. 

Our  having  recourfe  to  an  immaterial  principle , 
to  account  for  perception  and  thought,  is  only  fay¬ 
ing  in  other  words,  that  we  do  not  know  in  what 
they  confift  •  for  no  one  will  fay  that  he  has  any 
conception  how  the  principle  of  thought  can  have 
any  more  relation  to  immateriality  than  to  mate¬ 
riality. 

This  hypothecs  is  rather  favourable  to  the  notion 
of  fuch  organical  fyftems  as  plants  having  fome 
degree  of  fenfation.  But  at  this  a  benevolent  mind 
will  rather  rejoice  than  repine.  It  alfo  makes  the 
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lower  animals  to  differ  from  us  in  degree  only,  and 
not  in  kind,  which  is  fufficiently  agreeable  to  appear¬ 
ances;  but  does  not  neceffarily  draw  after  it  the 
belief  of  their  furviving  death,  as  well  as  ourfelves  ; 
this  privilege  being  derived  to  us  by  a  pojitive  con¬ 
stitution ,  and  depending  upon  the  promife  of  God, 
communicated  by  exprefs  revelation  to  man. 
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ESSAY  II. 

A  general  mew  off  the  dohlrine  of  Affociation 

of  ideas. 

YJREVIOUS  to  the  reading  of  the  following 
^  treatife,  the  objed  of  which  is  to  deduce  all  the 
phenomena  of  thinking  from  the  fingle  principle  of 
Affociation ,  it  may  not  be  unufeful  to  have  a  general 
view  of  the  fyftem ;  in  which  the  principal  outlines 
may  be  brought  nearer  together,  and  the  whole 
feen  at  one  view.  This,  therefore,  I  fhail  endea¬ 
vour  to  do,  and  as  fuccindly  as  I  can. 

The  mechanical  affociation  of  ideas  that  has 
been  frequently  prefented  to  the  mind  at  the  fame 
time  was,  I  believe,  firft  noticed  by  Mr.  Locke ; 
but  he  had  recourfe  to  it  only  to  explain  thofe 
fympathies  and  antipathies  which  he  calls  unnatural , 
in  oppofttion  to  thofe  which,  he  fays,  are  born  with 
us ;  and  he  refers  them  to  “  trains  of  motion  in 
“  the  animal  fpirits,”  vol.  1,  p.  367,  “  which  once 
“  fet  a  going  continue  in  the  fame  fteps  they  have 
“  been  ufed  to,  which,  by  after  treading,  are  worn 
<c  into  a  fmooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes 
i(  eafy,  and  as  it  were  natural.  As  far  as  we  can 
<c  comprehend  thinking,  thus  ideas  feem  to  be 
<£  produced  in  our  minds ;  or  if  they  are  not,  this 
may  ferve  to  explain  their  following  one  another 
in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put  into 
that  trad,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  fuch  mo. 
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«  tions  of  the  body.’'  This  quotation  is  fufficient  to 
fhow  how  exceedingly  imperfefit  were  Mr.  Locke  s 
notions  concerning  the  nature,  caufe,  and  effects 
of  this  principle. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Gay,  a  clergyman  in  the  Well 
of  England,  endeavoured  to  fhow  the  poflibility 
of  deducing  all  our  paffions  and  affeclions  from 
affociation,  in  a  differtation  prefixed  to  Bifhop 
Law’s  tranfiation  of  King’s  Origin  ol  Evil.  But  he 
fuppofed  the  love  of  happinefs  to  be  an  original  and 
implanted  principle,  and  that  the  paffions  and 
affeclions  were  deducible  from  only  fuppofing  fen- 
fible  and  rational  creatures  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  their  happinefs,  p.  50.  “  Our  appro- 

“  bation  of  morality,  and  all  affe&ions  whatfoever,” 
fays  he,  p.  32,  “  are  refolvable  into  reafon,  point- 
“  ing  out  private  happinefs,  and  are  converfant 
“  only  about  things  apprehended  to  be  means 
“  tending  to  this  end  :  and  whenever  this  end  is 
<£  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from 
“  the  affociation  of  ideas,  and  may  properly 
“  enough  be  called  habits.  If  this  be  clearly  made 
<£  out,  the  neceflity  of  fuppofing  a  moral  fenfe,  or 
“  public  affefiions,  to  be  implanted  in  us  (fince 
it  arifes  only  from  the  infufficiency  of  all  other 
“  fchemes  to  account  for  human  a&ions)  will  im- 
“  mediately  vanifh.” 

His  obfervations,  however,  on  this  fubjefil 
amount  to  little  more  than  conjeQures,  and  he  faw 
fo  little  into  the  doftrine  of  affociation,  as  not  to  be 
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aware  that  the  doHrine  of  necejffity  followed  from 

it. 

It  was  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Gay’s  opinion,  that 
Dr.  Hartley  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  flibjeB:;  and 
at  length,  after  giving  the  clofeft  attention  to  it,  in 
a  courfe  of  feveral  years,  it  appeared  to  him  very 
probab’e,  not  only  that  all  our  intelletlual  pleafures 
and  pains ,  but  that  all  the  phenomena  of  memory , 
imagination ,  volition ,  reasoning,  and  every  other 
mental  affeHion  and  operation,  are  only  different 
modes,  or  cafes,  of  the  affociation  of  ideas  :  fo 
that  nothing  is  requiflte  to  make  any  man  whatever 
he  is,  but  a  fentient  principle,  with  this  Angle 
property  (which  however  admits  of  great  variety) 
and  the  influence  of  fuch  circumflances  as  h$  ha$ 
actually  been  expofed  to. 

The  admirable  fimplicity  of  this  hypothefls  ought 
certainly  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  aH 
philofophers,  as,  independant  of  other  confidera^ 
tions,  it  wears  the  face  of  that  Jimplicity  in  caufes t 
and  variety  in  effects,  which  we  difcover  in  every 
other  part  of  nature. 

In  human  works,  tho’  laboured  on  with  pain, 

A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofegain; 

In  God's,  one  Angle  can  its  end  produce  ; 

Yet  ferves  to  fecond  too  fome  other  ufe. 

Popes  EJJ'ay  on  Man . 

To  the  mere  novice  in  philofophical  inveftiga- 
tions,  it  will  appear  impoflibie  to  reduce  all  the 
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variety  of  thinking  to  fo  fimple  and  uniform  a  pro- 
cefs;  but  to  the  fame  perfon  it  would  alio  appear 
impofiible,  a  priori,  that  all  the  varieties  of  language , 
as  fpoken  by  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  fhould 
be  exprefled  by  means  of  a  fhort  alphabet.  Alfo 
thofe  phenomena  in  nature  which  depend  upon 
gravity,  eleftricity,  Sec.  are  no  lefs  various  and 
complex ;  and  the  more  we  know  of  nature,  the 
more  particular  fa£ls,  and  particular  laws,  we  are 
able  to  reduce  to  fimple  and  general  laws  :  info- 
much  that  now  it  does  not  appear  impofiible,  but 
that,  ultimately,  one  great  comprehenfive  law  fit  all 
be  found  to  govern  both  the  material  and  intellect 
tual  world. 

To  fhow  the  pofiibility  of  Dr.  Hartley’s  theory 
of  the  mind,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  fuch 
an  idea  of  it  as  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are 
about  to  enter  upon  the  fludy  of  it,  I  would  obferve, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  faculties  of  memory ,  judgment,  the 
pajffions ,  and  the  will,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
power  of  mufcular  motion . 

Suppofing  the  human  mind  to  have  acquired 
a  flock  of  ideas,  by  means  of  the  external  fenfes, 
and  that  thefe  ideas  have  been  varioufly  affociated 
together  ;  fo  that  when  one  of  them  is  prefent,  it 
will  introduce  fuch  others  as  it  has  the  neareft 
connexion  with,  and  relation  to,  nothing  more 
feems  to  be  neceflary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
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memory.  For  we  have  no  power  of  calling  up  any 
idea  at  pleafure,  but  only  recolleft  fuch  as  have  a 
connexion,  by  means  of  former  affociadons,  with 
thofe  that  are  at  any  time  prefent  to  the  mind. 
Thus  the  fight,  or  the  idea,  of  any  particular  per- 
fon,  generally  fuggefts  the  idea  of  his  name ,  becaufe 
they  have  been  frequently  affociated  together.  If 
that  fail  to  introduce  the  name,  we  are  at  a  lofs,  and 
cannot  recolleB;  it  at  all,  till  fome  other  affociated 
circum fiance  help  us.  In  naming  a  number  of 
words  in  a  fentence,  or  lines  in  a  poem,  the  end 
of  each  preceding  word  being  conneUed  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fucceeding  one,  we  can  eafily 
repeat  them  in  that  order ;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
repeat  them  backwards,  till  they  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  named  in  that  contrary  order.  By  this 
means,  however,  we  acquire  a  facility  of  doing  it, 
as  may  be  found  by  the  names  of  number  from  one 
to  twenty. 

In  the  wildeft  flights  of  fancy,  it  is  probable  that 
no  finale  idea  occurs  to  us  but  fuch  as  had  a  connec- 
tion  with  fome  other  impreffion  or  idea,  previoufly 
exifting  in  the  mind;  and  what  we  call  new  thoughts 
are  only  new  combinations,  of  old  fimple  ideas,  or 
decompofitions  of  complex  ones. 

Judgment  is  nothing  more  than  the  perception 
of  the  univerfal  concurrence,  or  the  perfect  coinci¬ 
dence  of  two  ideas,  or  the  want  of  that  concurrence 
and  coincidence,  as  that  milk  is  white,  that  twice  two 
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is  four ,  or  transferring  the  idea  of  truth ,  by  aflbci- 
ation,  from  one  propofition  to  another  that  refem- 
bles  it. 

When  we  fay  that  Alexander  conquered  Darius , 
we  mean  that  the  perfon  whom  we  diftinguifh  by 
the  name  of  Alexander,  is  the  fame  with  him  that 
conquered  Darius ;  and  when  we  fay  that  God  is 
good ,  we  mean  that  the  perfon  whom  we  diftinguifh 
by  the  name  of  God,  appears,  by  his  works  and 
condubl,  to  be  poflefl’ed  of  the  fame  difpofition 
that  we  call  good,  or  benevolent,  in  men.  And 
having  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  general  truths, 
the  idea,  or  feeling,  which  accompanies  the  per¬ 
ception  of  truth,  is  transferred,  by  aflbciation,  to 
all  the  particulars  which  are  comprifed  under  it? 
and  to  other  propofitions  that  are  analogous  to  it ; 
having  found  by  experience,  that  when  we  have 
formed  fuch  conclufions  we  have  not  been  de¬ 
ceived. 

When  w7e  fay  that  any  idea  or  circumflance  ex¬ 
cites  a  particular  pajfion,  it  is  explained  by  obferv- 
ing  that  certain  feelings  and  emotions  have  been 
formerly  conne&ed  with  that  particular  idea  or 
circumflance,  which  it  has  the  powder  of  recalling 
by  affociation.  Thus  with  refpedl  to  the  paflion  of 
fear  it  is  evident  to  obfervation  that  a  child  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  fuch  thing,  till  it  has  received fome 
hurt ;  upon  which  the  painful  idea  left  in  the  mind 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  hurt  becomes  affociated 
with  the  idea  of  the  circumflances  in  which  he 

received 
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received  the  hurt,  and  by  degrees  with  that  cir- 
cumftance  only  which  is  ejfential  to  it,  and  which 
he  therefore  confiders  as  the  proper  caufe  of  his 
hurt.  If  a  variety  of  painful  emotions,  and  dif- 
agreeable  feelings,  have  been  aflociated  with  the 
idea  of  the  fame  circnm  fiance,  they  will  all  be 
excited  by  it,  in  one  general  complex  emotion ,  the 
component  parts  of  which  will  not  be  eafily  difiin- 
guifhable  ;  and  by  their  mutual  allocations  they 
will,  at  length,  entirely  coalefce,  fo  as  never  to  be 
feparately  perceived. 


A  child  has  no  fear  of  fire  till  he  has  been  burnt 
by  it,  or  of  a  dog  till  he  has  been  bit  by  one,  or  with¬ 
out  having  had  reafon  to  think  that  a  dog  would  bite 
him,  and  having  fome  notion,  from  things  of  a 
finiilar  nature,  what  the  bite  of  a  dog  is.  In  like 
manner  the  paffion  of  love  is  generated  by  the  affe¬ 
ctation.  of  agreeable  circumftances  with  the  idea 
of  the  object  that  excites  it.  And  all  our  other 
paflions  are  only  modifications  of  thefe  general  ones 
of  fear  or  love ,  varying  with  the  fituation  of  the 
objcft  of  fear  or  love,  with  refpeft  to  us,  as  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  near  or  difiant,  expected  or  unex¬ 
pected,  &c» 

,  ,,  i  •  /* 

According  to  this  hypothecs  all  our  paflions  are 
at  firft  mtercfled,  refpefting  our  own  pleasures  or 
pains  ;  and  this  fufficientiy  agrees  with  our  obferva- 
tion :  and  they  become  difinterejled  when  thefe 
complex  emotions  are  transferred  by  affociation  to 
Wher  perfons  or  things.  Thus  the  child  loves  his 

nurfe 
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nurfe  or  parent  by  connecting  with  the  idea  of  them 
the  various  pleafures  which  he  has  received  from 
them,  or  in  their  company  ;  but  having  received 
the  mod  happinefs  from  them,  or  with  them,  when 
they  themfelves  were  chearful  and  happy,  he  begins 
to  defire  their  happinefs,  and  in  time  it  becomes  as 
much  an  objeCt  with  him  as  his  own  proper  happi¬ 
nefs. 

The  natural  progrefs  of  a  paffion  may  be  moll 
diftinCtly  feen  in  that  of  the  love  of  money ,  which  is 
acquired  fo  late  in  life,  that  every  Hep  in  the  pro- 
grefs  may  be  eafily  traced.  No  perfon  is  born  with 
the  love  of  money,  as  fuch.  A  child  is,  indeed;, 
pleafed  with  a  piece  of  coin,  as  he  is  with  other' 
things,  the  form  or  the  fplendor  of  which  {trikes 
bis  e\Te  ;  but  this  is  verv  different  from  that  emotion 
which  a  man  who  has  been  accuiiomed  to  the 
ufe  of  money,  and  has  known  the  want  of  it,  feels 
upon  being  prefented  with  a  guinea,  or  a  {hilling. 
This  emotion  is  a  very  complex  one,  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  which  are  indiltinguifhable  ;  but  which 
have  all  been  feparately  connected  with  the  idea 
of  money,  and  the  ufes  of  it.  For  after  a  child 
has  received  the  fir  ft  fpecies  of  pleafure  from  a 
piece  of  money,  as  a  mere  play  thing ,  he  receives 
additional  pleafure  from  the  poffeffion  of  it,  by 
connecting  with  the  idea  of  it,  the  idea  of  the  va¬ 
rious  pleafures  and  advantages  which  it  is  able  to 
procure  him.  And,  in  time,  that  complex  idea  of 
pleafure,  which  was  originally  formed  from  the 
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various  pleafures  which  it  was  the  means  of  pro¬ 
curing,  is  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  the  idea  of 
money,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  a  proper  paf- 
fion;  fo  that  men  are  capable  of  purfuing  it  with¬ 
out  ever  reflecting  on  any  ufie  that  it  may  poflibly 
be  of  to  them. 

A  volition  is  a  modification  of  the  paflion  of 
define,  exclufive  of  any  tumultuous  emotion  which  the 
idea  of  a  favourite  object  not  poffeffed  may  excite ; 
and  it  is  generally  followed  by  thofe  actions  wdth 
which  that  fate  of  mind  has  been  affociated ;  in 
confequence  of  thofe  a  ft  ions  having  been  found,  by 
experience,  to  be  inftrument-al  in  bringing  the  fa¬ 
vourite  objeft  into  our  poffeffion. 

At  firfl  a  child  ftretches.  out  his  hand,  and  per¬ 
forms  the  motion  of  grafiping ,  without  any  particu¬ 
lar  intention,  whenever  the  palm  oflushandis  irri¬ 
tated,  or  by  any  general  ftimulus,  which  puts  the 
whole  mufcular  fyftem  into  motion.  But  play 
things,  Sc c.  being  put  into  his  hand,  and  it  clofing 
upon  them,  he  learns,  by  degrees,  to  ftretch  forth 
his  hand,  as  well  as  to  grafp  at  any  thing.  At  length 
the  aCtion  becomes  familiar,  and  is  intimately 
affociated  with  a  fight  of  a  favourite  object;  fo 
that  the  moment  it  is  perceived,  the  aflion  of 
reaching  and  grafping  immediately  and  mechani¬ 
cally  fucceed.  Any  perfon  who  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  obferve  the  actions  of  children  mud 
have  frequently  feen  all  the  Heps  of  this  procefs  ; 
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and  in  a  fimilar  manner  it  may  be  conceived  that 
we  learn  to  procure  die  gratification  of  all  our 
defires. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  more  the  appearance 
of  inflirid  than  the  motions  of  particular  mufcles  in 
certain  circumflances ;  and  yet  I  will  venture  to 
fay  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  that  Dr.  Hart¬ 
ley  has  not  in  a  manner  demonflrated  to  have  been 
originally  automatic ;  the  mufcles  being  firft  forced 
to  contract  involuntarily,  and  becoming  afterwards 
affociated  with  the  idea  of  the  circumflance,  fo  that 
the  one  immediately  and  mechanically  follows  the 
other. 

What  can  be  more  inflantaneous,  and  have 
more  the  appearance  of  inftinD,  than  the  endea¬ 
vour  of  all  animals  to  recover  the  equilibrium  of 
their  bodies,  when  they  are  in  danger  of  falling ; 
and  yet  I  am  confident,  from  my  own  obfervati- 
ons,  that  children  have  it  not,  but  acquire  it  gra¬ 
dually,  and  (lowly  :  The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the 
a  Dion  of  fucking ,  and  the  motion  of  the  eye  lids  when 
any  thing  approaches  the  eye.  This  affociation, 
however,  grows  fo  firm  in  a  courfe  of  time,  that 
it  is  hardly  poffible  to  counteract  it  by  the  mod 
determined  refolution  when  we  are  grown  up  ; 
though  you  may  bring  any  thing  ever  fo  near,  and 
ever  fo  fuddenly  to  the  eye  of  a  young  child,  when 
it  is  moll  perfectly  awake,  without  exciting  any 
motion  in  the  eye  lids. 
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Who  can  help  admiring  the  admirable  (implicit? 
of  nature,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  great  author 
of  it,  in  this  provifion  for  the  growth  of  all  our  pajfums , 
and  propensities.  juft  as  they  are  wanted,  and  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  wanted  through  life  ? 
All  is  performed  by  the  general  difpofition  of  the 
mind  to  conform  ter  its  circumftances,  and  to  be 
modified  by  them,  without  that  feemirigly  operofe 
and  inelegant  Contrivance,  of  different  original ? 
independent  inflinfts,  adapted  to  a  thoufand  diffe¬ 
rent  occafions,  and  either  implanted  in  us  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  or  contrived  to  lie  dormant  till  they 
**  / 

are  wanted.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the 

j  O 

general  view  of  this  fyftem  that  can  recommend 
it  to  a  philofopher,  who  has  been  ufed  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  very  different  kind  of  fyftem  in 
other  parts  of  nature,  which  have  the  fame  author. 
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■  ESSAY  III. 

» 

Of  complex  and  abftraEl  Ideas . 

BESIDES  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation ,  as  Mr. 

Locke  calls  thofe  impreffions  which  are  made 
upon  the  mind  by  external  obje&s  affeCting  the 
fenfes,  as  thofe  of  colour ,  found ,  tafte ,  &c.  there  are 
others  which  he  calls  ideas  of  reflection,  as  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  words  mind,  thought,  judgment,  power, 
duration,  [pace,  Sc c.  Thefe  he  fuppofes  we  get  by 
reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  ;  and 
that  though  fenfible  ideas  may  give  occafion  to  them, 
they  do  not  properly  conflituie  them.  On  the  other 
hand  Dr.  Hartley  fuppofes  that  our  external  fenfes 
furnifh  the  materials  of  all  the  ideas  of  which  we 
are  ever  poffefled,  and  that  thofe  which  Mr.  Locke 
calls  ideas  of  reflexion,  are  only  ideas  of  fo  very 
complex  a  nature,  and  borrowed  from  fo  many 
ideas  of  fenfe,  that  their  origin  cannot  be  eafily 
traced.  And  indeed,  on  the  firft  view  of  them,  it  is 
not  very  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  com- 
pofed  of  fenfible  ideas. 

To  leffen  this  difficulty  a  little,  let  it  be  confi- 
dered  how  exceedingly  different,  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  as  we  may  fay,  are  our  ideas  of  fenfible 
things  from  any  thing  that  could  have  been  con¬ 
jectured  concerning  their  effeCt  upon  us;  as  the 
ideas  of  found ,  from  the  tremulous  motion  of  the 
particles  of  the  air,  and  much  more  the  ideas  of  the 
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different  colour*,  from  the  impulfe  of  rays  of  light 
of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility ;  and  what 
conies  rather  nearer  to  the  cafe  before  us,  how 
very  different  an  effe6l  has  the  mixture  of  feveral 
colours  from  what  we  could  have  fuppofed  a  priori. 
What  refembiance  is  there  between  white ,  and  the 
mixture  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  of  which  it 
conilfts,  "all  of  which  are  fo  different  from  it,  and 
from  one  another?  What  power  of  intellehl  could 
anahze  that  impreffion  into  its  conffituent  parts,  by 
attending  to  the  idea  only,  without  making  thofe  expe¬ 
riments  which  led  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  that  capital  dis¬ 
covery  ?  Nay  a  perfon  not  acquainted  with  optics  can 
hardly  be  made  to  believe  but.  that  black  is  as  much 
a  pofitive  colour  as  red ,  or  white.  In  like  manner, 
from  the  combination  of  ideas,  and  efpecialiy  very 
diflknilar  ones,  there  may  refult  ideas,  which, 
to  appearance,  Shall  be  fo  different  from  the  parts 
of  which  they  really  confift,  that  they  (hall  no  more 
be  capable  of  being  analized  by  mental  reflection 
than  the  idea  of  white. 

So  exquifite  is  the  flrufture  of  our  minds,  that  a 
whole  group  of  ideas  fliall  fo'  perfe&ly  coalefce  into 
one,  as  to  appear  but  a  fimple  idea ;  and  fingle 
words  may  be  fo  connected  with  fuch  groups,  as  to 
excite  them  with  the  fame  certainty  and  diftinft- 
nefs,  as  if  they  had  been  originally  fimple  fen- 
fations. 

How  complex,  for  inftance,  are  the  ideas  ex- 
preffed  by  the  terms  which  denote  the  different 
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employments,  offices,  and  profeffiions  among  men,  as 
thofe  of  king,  merchant ,  player,  lawyer ,  preacher ,  Sc c. 
or  thofe  which  denote  various  games,  as  cricket ,  whijl , 
piquet,  See.  The  ideas  annexed  to  thefe  terms  mufl 
be  an  epitome  of  the  definitions  of  them  ;  and  if  they 
be  acquired  without  definitions,  by  means  of  aferies 
of  ohfervatiens ,  the  ideas  will  be  (till  more  complex. 

Let  a  child  be  introduced  to  the  theatre,  and  fee 
a  company  of  perfons  from  time  to  time  in  a  great 
variety  of  charaBers,  and  let  him  be  told  that  he 
mud  call  them  players .  That  word  will  excite  an 
epitome,  as  it  were,  of  all  that  he  has  feen  them 
perform  ;  and  if  he  attend  to  that  complex  idea, 
even  the  features,  and  molt  ftriking  geftures  of  the 
principal  performers  will  be  confpicuous  in  it ;  and 
by  degrees,  as  all  thefe  particulars  get  intermixed, 
and  completely  affociatcd,  whatever  belonged  to 
the  feparate  perfons  will  be  dropped,  and  fome- 
thing  will  remain  annexed  to  the  term,  when  it  is 

o 

explained  with  due  precifion,  that  had  been 
obferved  in  them  all. 

This  is  the  procefs  that  is  called  abfiraBion ;  and 
it  is  by  means  of  this  procefs,  chiefly,  that  we 
acquire  thofe  ideas  which  have  been  referred  to 
refleBion  ;  their  deduBion  from  fenfible  ideas  being 
too  remote  and  obfeure  to  be  apparent,  or  fo  much 
as  fufpefted,  at  firft  fight. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  we  get  the  idea 

f 

which  wc  have  annexed  to  the  word  player ,  mer- 
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diant,  king ,  See.  which  are  at  fir (l  exceedingly 
complex,  we  get  the  idea  that  we  have  to  the  word 
thought ,  or  thinking ;  which,  in  faff,  is  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  or  coalefcence,  of  the  various  external  figns. 
or  marks,  andalfo  of  the  interna!  feelings,  by  which 
(exekifive  of  the  general  outward  form)  a  man  is 
diftinguifhed  from  a  brute  animal. 

If  we  only  con  fide  r  that  fhort  and  firaple  procefs 
by  which  we  get  the  idea  of  white  or  whitenefs , 
namely,  by  leaving  out  what  is  particular  in  all 
the  objects  which  we  have  feen  of  that  colour,  and 
refiridting  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  what  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all,  we  fhall  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  come  by  fuch  ideas  as  are 
denoted  by  the  words  fuhjiance ,  fpace,  duration , 
identity ,  reality ,  pojffibility ,  necejfity ,  contingency ,  &c. 
for  thefe  only  exprefs  thofe  cir  cum  fiances,  in  which- 
a  great  variety  of  particular  things,  all  originally 
the  obje&s  of  our  fenfes,  agree ;  the  peculiarities* 
in  each  being  overlooked. 

In  like  manner  the  idea  of  power  feems  at  firfl 
fight,  to  be  a  very  firnple  one  ;  but  it  is  in  fadt, 
exceedingly  complex.  A  child  pufhes  at  an  obila- 
cle,  it  gives  way.  He  wiflies  to  walk,  or  run,  and 
finds  that  he  can  do  it  whenever  he  pleafes.  In 
like  manner  he  p  radii  he  s  a  variety  of  other  bodily 
and  mental  exercifes,  in  which  be  finds  that  it  only 
depends  upon  hnnftlf ,  whether  he  performs  them  or 
not ;  and  at  length  he  calls  that  general  feeling, 
which  is  the  remit  of  a  t h o ufan d  d i ffc r e n  t  i m p r e (lions, 
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Jby  the  name  power.  He  fees  other  perfons  per¬ 
form  the  fame  things  with  himfelf,  and  therefore 
he  fays  that  they  have  the  fame  power  that  he  has ; 
and  other  perfons  doing  different  things,  gives  him 
the  idea  of  different  powers,  or  faculties .  Even 
inanimate  things  have  certain  invariable  effects,  when 
applied  in  a  particular  manner.  Thus  a  rope 
fuftains  a  weight,  a  magnet  attracts  iron,  a  charged 
electrical  jar  gives  a  fhock,  See.  From  thefe,  and 
other  fimilar  obfervations,  we  get  the  idea  of  pozver, 
univerfally  and  abJlraBedly  confidered ;  fo  that,  in  fad, 
the  idea  of  power  is  acquired  by  the  very  fame 
mental  procefs  by  which  we  acquire  the  idea  of  any 
other  property  belonging  to  a  number  of  bodies, 
viz.  by  leaving  out  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  and 
appropriating  the  term  to  that  particular  circum- 
fiance,  or  appearance,  in  which  they  all  agree. 

An  excellent  and  truly  valuable  writer  has 
pitched  upon  the  idea  of  folidity,  or  impenetrability, 
as  what  could  not  be  deduced  from  fenfe,  but  muft 
have  its  origin  in  the  underjlanding ;  becaufe  “  \v# 
“  have  had  no  adual  experience  of  real  impenetra- 
bility ;  fince  all  the  obfervations  and  experiments, 
4<  which  we  have  hitherto  made  on  bodies,  may  be 
“  accounted  for  without  that  fuppofitionA  See  Dr. 

Drue's  Review  oj  the  principal  queflions  in  morals , 

p.  23. 

But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  impenetrability  of  matter,  and  the  ideas  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  are  generated  before  the  difeovery  of  any 
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fallacy  in  the  cafe  is  made.  What  a  child,  or 
rather  a  boy,  means  by  impenetrability  may  eafily  be 
firppofed  to  arife  from  the  impreffion  that  will  be 
left  upon  his  mind  by  prefling  again!!  any  body  that 
does  not  give  way  to  him,  and  by  frequently  obferv- 
ing  bodies  impinging  again!!  one  another,  and 
changing  places,  without  ever  coalefcing  into  one  ; 
except  when  ieveral  bodies  unite  to  form  a  larger, 
or  without  fome  of  them  beinsr  received  into  the 

D 

fuppofed  interftices  of  others.  And  we  fee,  in  the 
cafe  of  Father  Bofcovich,  and  Mr.  Michell,  that 
the  very  idea  of  the  proper  impenetrability  of  mat* 
ter  may  be  difputed. 

I  can  fee  no  more  difficulty  in  the  idea  of  the 
vis  inertia;  of  matter,  or  of  its  refinance  and  inactivity . 
For  though  ££  we  never  faw  any  portion  of  matter 
“  void  of  gravity,  or  other  ablive  powers”  p.  26, 
it  is  as  eafy  as  any  other  procefs  of  abftrabtion,  to 
leave  out  the  idea  of  thofe  powers,  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  matter ;  and  then,  judging  from  univer- 
ial  experience,  we  cannot  poflibly  have  any  idea  of 
a  change  either  of  reft  or  motion,  with  refpedl  to  it, 
without  fomething  external  afling  upon  it.  The 
phenomena  of  a  billiard  table  only  cannot  but 
imprefs  the  mind  in  this  manner.  We  there  fee 
balls  at  reft  beginning  to  move,  or  change  their 
direQion  in  motion,  by  other  balls  impinging  upon 
them  ;  but  never  law  an  inftance  of  a  ball  beginning 
to  move  of  itfelf.  As  the  table  is  level,  the  idea 
of  gravity,  or  of  a  tendency  to  move  downwards, 
is  eafily  excluded. 
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To  account  for  the  idea  of  time,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  fufhcient  to  attend  to  a  few  well  known 
fads,  viz.  that  impreffions  made  by  external  objeds 
remain  a  certain  fpace  of  time  in  the  mind,  that 
this  time  is  different  according  to  the  ftrength.  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  impreffion,  and  that 
traces  of  thefe  impreffions,  i,  e.  ideas ,  may  be  re¬ 
called  after  the  intervention  of  other  trains  of  ideas, 
and  at  very  different  intervals.  If  I  look  upon  a 
houfe,  and  then  fhut  my  eyes,  the  impreffion  it 
has  made  upon  my  mind  does  not  immediately 
vanifh ;  I  can  contemplate  the  idea  of  the  houfe  as 
long  as  I  pleafe ;  and  alfo,  by  the  help  of  a  variety 
of  affociated  circumftances,  the  idea  of  the  houfe 
may  be  recalled  feveral  years  afterwards. 

Now  do  not  thefe  fads,  and  thoufands  of  the  fame 
kind,  neceffarily  give  the  ideas  of  duration  and fuccef- 
Jion,  which  are  the  elements  of  our  idea  of  time.  If 
all  our  fenfations  and  ideas  where  wholly  obliterated 
the  moment  that  an  extern?,]  objed  was  withdrawn, 
there  could  be  no  ideas  of  duration  and  fucceffon  ; 
becaufe  there  could  be  no  opportunity  of  comparing 
our  ideas ;  but  upon  the  contrary  fuppofftion 
(which  is  well  known  to  be  the  truth)  the  ideas  of 
facajfion ,  duration ,  and  time ,  are  neceffarily  gene¬ 
rated  ;  that  is,  ftates  of  mind  are  produced,  to 
which  thofe  names  (or  any  others  fynonymous  to 
them)  may  be  applied.  The  ideas  of  fucceffon, 
duration,  and  time,  are  no  more  than  other  ideas  of 
refection.  thofe  terms  expreffng  adual  varieties  in 
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our  mental  feelings,  occafionecl  by  the  impreffion  o£ 
external  objeBs. 

I  have  very  carefully  confidered  all  the  other 
ideas  mentioned  by  Dr.  Price,  but  I  own  I  can  fee 
no  reafon  for  having  recourfe  to  any  thing  behdes 
mere  fenfation,  and  the  reftriHion  of  the  ufe  of 
terms  to  any  part  of  a  fenfible  idea,  or  to  a  cir- 
cumftance  relating  to  it,  in  order  to  account  for 
them. 

He  fays  indeed,  p.  37,  that  our  abflraH  ideas 
ge  feem  moft  properly  to  belong  to  the  under- 
Ci  Handing.  They  are  undoubtedly  eifential  to  all 
£C  Us  operations,  every  aH  of  judging  implying 
u  fome  abftract  or  univerfal  idea.  Were  they  for- 
C£  med  by  the  mind,  in  the  manner  generally  repre- 
Ci  fented,  it  feems  unavoidable  to  concieve  that  it 
has  them  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  employed  in  forming  them.  Thus  from  any 
particular  idea  of  a  Triangle ,  it  is  faid  we  can 
££  frame  the  general  one,  but  does  not  the  very  re- 
£s  fieBion  faid  to  be  n e cellar y  to  this,  on  a  greater 
£c  or  a  leffer  triangle,  imply  that  the  general  idea 
is  already  in  the  mind.  How  elfe  Ihould  it 
i£  know  how  to  go  to  work,  or  what  to  refle&on  ?” 

It  is  true  that  a  perfon  whofe  ideas  have  long 
been  formed  cannot  name  any  particular  triangle, 
as  an  equilateral ,  or  ifojceles  triangle ,  but,  by  diflin- 
guihiing  it  in  this  manner  from  other  triangles,  he 
will  difcover  that  he  is  polfeffedof  the  abftraB  idea 

of  a  triangle ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  when  the 
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idea  was  formed.  Originally  the  mind  of  a  child 
is  imprefted  with  the  idea  of  fome  particular  trian-' 
gle,  at  which  time  the  word  triangle,  if  he  fhould 
be  taught  to  call  it  by  that  name,  would  fugged: 
nothing  more  than  a  figure  of  that  very  form  and 
fize  which  he  had  feen.  Afterwards  he  fees  other 
figures,  bounded  as  that  was  by  three  right  lines ; 
and  being  taught  to  call  thefe  triangles ,  likewife,  he 
then,  and  not  before,  abftrafls  from  his  former 
idea  of  a  triangle  whatever  was  peculiar  to  the  firfi: 
that  he  happened  to  fee ;  and  he  appropriates  the 
term  to  the  circumftanc.es  which  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  Then  alfo,  and  not  before,  in  talking  of 
different  kinds  of  triangles,  he  fhews  that  he  has  an 
idea  of  what  a  triangle  in  general  is,  that  is,  what  the 
ftrifl  definition  of  it  is :  for  Hill  all  the  ideas  of  tri¬ 
angles  that  he  actually  contemplates,  are  ideas  of 
particular  triangles,  but  variable,  and  indefinite. 

- To  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  fome 

complex  ideas  which  have  the  apearance  of  being 
Ample  ones. 

Every  perfon,  I  believe,  feels  a  gleam  of  plea- 
fure  the  moment  that  light  is  introduced  into  a  dark 
room,  and  difagreeable  fenfations  tending  to  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  fometimes  verging  towards  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  terror,  upon  paffmg  fuddenly  from  a  light 
into  a  perfetlly  dark  place.  Thefe  feelings  are  in- 
ftantaneous  and  conftant,  and  to  appearance  fimple , 
yet  they  are,  unqueftionably,  the  offspring  of  affo- 
ciation  ;  but  formed  by  a  thoufand  fenfations  and 
ideas,  which  it  is  impoftible  to  feparate  or  analize ; 
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and  they  vary  exceedingly  in  different  perfons, 
efpecially  according  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
early  lives. 

The  ideas  annexed  to  the  words  moral  right  and 
wrong  are,  likewife,  far  from  being  (i  no  pie  in  rea¬ 
lity,  though  the  affociation  of  their  parts  has  be¬ 
come  fo  intimate  and  perfefcl,  in  a  long  courfe  of 
time,  that,  upon  firlt  naming  them,  they  prefent 
that  appearance.  So  the  motion  of  the  head,  or 
of  any  particular  limb,  may  feera  to  be  a  very 
fimple  thing,  though  a  great  number  of  mufcles  are 
employed  to  perform  it. 

’  i 

The  firft  rudiments  of  the  ideas  of  right ,  wrong ,  and 
obligation,  feem  to  be  acquired  by  a  child  when  he 
finds  himfelf  checked  and  controuled  by  a  fupe- 
rior  power.  At  firft  he  feds  nothing  but  mere 
force ,  and  confequently  he  has  no  idea  of  any  kind 
of  reftraint  but  that  of  mere  neceffity.  He  finds  he 
cannot  have  his  will,  and  therefore  he  fubmits. 
Afterwards  he  attends  to  many  circumftances  which 
diftinguifh  the  authority  of  a father,  or  of  a  mafler , 
from  that  of  other  perfons.  Ideas  of  reverence,  lovey 
ejleem  and  dependence,  accompany  thofe  commands  ; 
and  by  degrees  he  experiences  the  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  of  filial  fubjeftion.  He  fees  alfo  that  all  his 
companions,  who  are  noticed  and  admired  by 
others,  obey  their  parents,  and  that  thofe  who  are 
of  a  refraftory  difpofition  are  univerfally  difliked. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  and  other  circum (lances,  now  begin  to 
alter  and  modify  the  idea  of  mere  neceffity ,  till  by 
degrees  he  confiders  the  commands  of  a  parent  as 
fomething  thatw?i/Z  not  be  refilled  or  difputed,  even 
though  he  has  a  power  of  doing  it ;  and  all  thefe* 
ideas  coalefcing  form  the  ideas  of  moral  right ,  and 
moral  obligation ,  which  are  eafily  transferred  from 
the  commands  of  a  parent  to  thofe  of  a  magiftrate, 
of  God,  and  of  confcience.  I  will  venture  to  fay 
that  any  perfon  who  has  attended  to  the  ideas  of 
children,  may  perceive  that  the  ideas  of  moral  right 
and  moral  obligation  are  formed  very  gradually 
and  (lowly,  from  a  long  train  of  circumftances ; 
and  that  it  is  a  confiderable  time  before  they 
become  at  all  diftinQ  and  perfefh 

This  opinion  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  from  a  great  variety 
of  elements,  eafily  accounts  for  that  prodigious 
diverfity  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind  refpedting 
the  objecls  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  I  do  not  fee 
that  any  other  hypothefis  can  account  for  the  faffs. 
If  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  was  a  fimpleidca ,  arb 
fing  from  the  view  of  certain  aflions,  or  fentiments, 

I  do  not  fee  why  it  fhould  not  be  as  invariable  as  the 
perception  of  colours  or  founds.  But  though  the 
(hape  and  colour  of  a  flower  appear  the  fame  to 
every  human  eye,  one  man  practices  as  a  moral 
duty  what  another  looks  upon  with  abhorrence, 
and  refleffs  upon  with  remorfe.  Now  a  thing 
that  varies  with  education  and  inftruffion  as  moral 
fentiments  are  known  to  do,  certainly  has  the 
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appearance  of  being  generated  by  a  feries  of  diffe¬ 
rent  impreffions,  in  feme  fuch  manner  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe. 

The  moil  Blocking  crimes  that  men  can  commit 
are  thofe  of  injufUce  and  murder ,  and  yet  it  is  hardly 
jpoifible  to  define  any  circum (lances,  in  which 
fome  part  of  mankind  have  not,  without  the  lead 
fern  pie  or  remorfe,  feized  the  property,  or  taken 
away  the  lives  of  others,  ib  that  the  definition  of 
thefe  crimes  muft  vary  in  almoft  every  country* 
,'N ow  an  idea,  or  feeling,  that  depends  upon  arbi¬ 
trary  definition  cannot  be,  properly  (peaking,  natu¬ 
ral,  but  muft  be  factitious. 

A  crime  the  leaft  liable  to  variation,  in  its  defini¬ 
tion  is  that  of  a  lie ,  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  fay 
that  a  child  will,  upon  the  flighted  temptation,  tell 
an  untruth  as  readily  as  the  truth  ;  that  is,  as  foon 
as  he  can  fufpeft  that  it  will  be  to  his  advantage ; 
and  the  dread  that  he  afterwards  has  of  telling  a  lie 
is  acquired  principally  by  his  being  threatened, 
puniflied,  and  terrified  by  thofe  who  deleft  him  in 
it;  till  at  length,  a  number  of  painful  impre  (lions  are 
annexed  to  the  telling  of  an  untruth,  and  he  comes 
even  to  fhudder  at  the  thought  of  it.  But  where 

o 

this  care  has  not  been  taken,  fuch  a  facility  in  telling 
lies,  and  fuch  an  indifference  to  truth  are  acquired, 
as  is  hardly  credible  to  perfons  who%  have  been 
differently  educated. 
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I  was  myfelf  educated  fo  ftriQLy  and  properly, 
that  the  hearing  of  the  flighted  oath,  or  irreverent 
ufe  of  the  name  of  God,  gives  me  a  fenfation  that 
is  more  than  mental.  It  is  next  to  fhuddering, 
and  thoufands,  I  doubt  not,  fee!  the  fame  ;  where¬ 
as  other  perions,  and  men  of  Ariel  virtue  and  ho¬ 
nour  in  other  refpefts,  I  am  confident,  from  my  own 
obfervation,  feel  not  the  lead  moral  impropriety 
in  the  greated  poffible  profanenefs  of  fpeech.  But 
by  a  different  education  I  might  have  been  as  pro¬ 
fane  as  they,  and  without  remorfe  ;  and  (with  the 
fame  fenflbility  to  imprefllons  in  general,  though 
equally  indifferent  to  them  all)  my  education  would 
have  given  them  my  exqnifke  fenflbility  in  this 
refpeft.  Now  no  principle  conceived  to  be  innate, 
or  natural,  can  operate  more  certainly,  or  more 
mechanically,  than  this  which  I  know  to  have  beet* 
acquired,  with  refpeft  to  myfelf.  But  without 
refleftion  and  obfervation,  and  judging  by  my  own 
prefent  feeling s,  I  fhould  have  concluded,  without 
the  lead  apprehenflon  of  being  midaken,  that  the 
dread  of  an  oath ,  had  been  natural,  and  invariable* 
in  mankind. 


But  whether  the  feelings  which  accompany  the 
ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  be  indinftive,  or  acquired, 
their  operation  is  the  very  fame  ;  fo  that  the  interefb 
of  virtue  may  be  equally  fecured  on  this  icheme  as 
cn  any  other.  There  is  diffident  provifion  in  the. 
courfe  of  our  lives  to  generate  moral  principles, 
fentiments,  and  feelings,  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  wanted  in  life,  and  with  thofe  variations, 

with 
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with  refpeU  to  modes  and  other  circum dances, 
which  we  fee  in  different  ages  and  countries;  and 
which  the  different  circumffances  of  mankind,  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  feem  to  require. 
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THE  work  here  offered  to  the  public  conjijls  of 
papers  written  at  different  tunes,  hut  taking  their 
rife  from  the  following  occajion , 

About  eighteen  years  ago  I  was  informed ,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  then  ■  living ,  offer  ted  the  poffihility  of 
deducing  all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from 
affociation.  This  put  me  upon  confidering  the  power  of 
affociation.  Mr.  Gay  publfhed  his  fentiments  on  this 
matter ,  about  the  fame  time ,  in  a  differtation  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  virtue ,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Law's  tranflation  of  Archbifhop  King’s  Origin  of  Evil. 

From  inquiring  into  the  power  of  affociation  I  was  led 
to  examine  both  its  confluences,  in  ref  peel  of  morality 
and  religion,  and  its  phyfical  caufe.  By  degrees  mam 
dffiifitions  foreign  to  the  doctrine  of  affociation,  or  at 
leaf  not  immediately  connected  with  it,  intermixed  them - 
f elves.  I  have  here  put  together  all  my  feparate  papers 
on  thefe  fubjeBs,  digefling  them  in  fuch  order  as  they 
feemed  naturally  to  fuggefi  ■  and  adding  fuch  things 
were  neceffary  to  make  the  whole  appear  more  complete  and 
fyfiematical. 

I  think ,  however,  that  I  cannot  be  called  a  fyftem - 
'maker,  Jince  I  did  not  firft  form  a  fyftem,  and  then  fait 

the 
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the  facts  to  it ,  hut  was  carried  on  by  a  train  of  thoughts 
from  one  thing  to  another ,  frequently  without  any  exprefs 
dejign,  or  even  any  previous  fufpicion  of  the  confluences 
that  might  arife.  And  this  was  mofi  remarkably  the  cafe , 
in  refpecl  of  the  doctrine  of  Neceffity ;  for  I  voas  not  at 
all  aware,  that  it  followed  from  that  of  affociation ,  for 
fever  at  years  after  I  had  begun  my  inquiries ;  nor  did  I 
admit  it  at  left  without  the  greatef  reluctance. 

There  is  one  thing  in  thefe  papers  which  requires  a  par¬ 
ticular  apology ,  viz.  the  imperfebl  fate  in  which  they  are 
prefented  to  the  reader. 

But  if  the '  reader  will  be  fo  favourable  to  me  as  to 
expeli  nothing  more  than  hints  and  conjectures  in  difficult 
and  obfeure  matters ,  and  a  fhort  detail  of  the  principal 
reafons  and  evidences  in  thofe  that  are  clear ,  I  hope  he 
will  not  be  much  dif appointed..  However ,  be  this  as  it 
will ,  I  have  in  one  part  or  other  of  thefe  papers  alledged 
all  that  I  know  material ,  in  fupport  of  my  fyftem  ;  and ' 
therefore  am  now  defirous  to  recommend  it  to  the  confede¬ 
ration  of  others. 

I  have  tried  to  reconcile  fitch  inconffencies ,  real  or 
apparent ,  and  to  cut  of  fuck  repetitions  and  redundancies , 
as  have  ar fen  from  my  writing  the  fepar ate  parts  of  this 
work  at  different  times ,  and  in  different  filiations  of 
mind.  But  I  have  fill  need  of  great  indulgence  from  the 
reader  on  thefe  and  other  accounts. 

Some  perfons  may  perhaps  think ,  that  I  oughfnot  to  have 
delivered  my  opinion  fo  freely  and  openly ,  concerning  the 
ncceffty  of  human  a  Boons,  and  the  ultimate  happinefs  of 
all  mankind  ;  but  have  left  the  reader  to  deduce  thefe  con¬ 
fequences  or  not ,  as  fould  appear  mqfh  reafonable  to  him . 
But  this  would ,  in  my  opinion ,  have  been  a  dfingenuous 
procedure.  B chides,  thffe  tenets  appear  to  me  not  only 
innocent,  but  even  highly  conducive  do  the  promotion  of 
piety  and  virtue  among  ft  mankind .  However,  that  no 
one  may  mifapprehend  me  to  his  own  hurt,  I  will  here 
make  two  remarks  by  way  of  anticipation. 

Fiffy 
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Firfl,  then ,  /  wo  where  deny  practical  free-will,  or  that 
voluntary  power  over  our  affections  and  actions ,  by  which 
we  deliberate ,  fufpend ,  and  choofe,  and  which  makes  an 
effential  part  of  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and 
punifhment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  efablifh  it  (if fo  plain 
a  thing  will  admit  of  being  farther  ejlablifhed )  by  Jhtw- 
ing  in  what  manner  it  refulls  from  the  frame  of  our  na¬ 
tures . 

Secondly,  I  do  mojl  firmly  believe ,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  feriptures,  that  the  future  punifhment  of  the  wicked 
will  be  exceedingly  great  both  in  degree  and  duration,  i.  e* 
infinite  and  eternal ,  in  that  real  practical  fenfe  to  which 
alone  our  conceptions  extend.  And  were  I  able  to  urge 
any  thing  upon  a  profane  carelefs  world ,  which  might 
convince  them  of  the  infinite  hazard  to  which  they  txpofe 
themfelves,  I  would  not  fail  to  do  it,  as  the  reader  may 
judge  even  from  thofe  paff ages  for  which  I  have  above 
apologized. 


December,  1748, 
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MAN* 


INTRODUCTION. 

MA  N  confifts  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind. 

The  firft  is  fubje&ed  to  our  fenfes  and 
inquiries,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  external  material  world. 

The  laft  is  that  fubftance,  agent,  .principle,  &c* 
to  which  we  refer  the  feiifations,  ideas,  pleafures, 
pains,  and  voluntary  motions.  , 

Scnfations  are  thofe  internal  feelings  of  the  mind, 
which  arife  from  the  imprelhons  made  by  external 
objefts  upon  the  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies. 

All  our  other  internal  feelings  may  be  called  ideas . 
Some  of  thefe  appear  to  fpring  up  in  the  mind  of 
themfelves, .  fome  are  fiiggefted  by  words,  others 
arife  in  other  ways.  Many  writers  comprehend 
fenfations  under  ideas;  but  I  every -where  ufe  thefe 
words  in  the  fenfes  here  afcribed  to  them. 

The  ideas  which  referable  fenfations,  are  called 
ideas  of  fenfation :  All  the  reft  may  therefore  be  called 
intelleclml  ideas . 
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It  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  obfervations, 
that  the  ideas  of  fenfation  are  the  elements  of  which 
all  the  reft  are  compounded.  Hence  ideas  of  fenfa* 
lion  may  be  termed  fimple ,  intelletiual  ones  complex . 

The  pleafures  and  pains  are  comprehended  under 
the  fenfations  and  ideas,  as  thefe  are  explained  above. 
For  all  our  pleafures  and  pains  are  internal  feelings, 
and,  converfely,  all  our  internal  feelings  feem  to  be 
attended  with  fome  degree  either  of  pleafure  or  pain. 
However,  I  {hall,  for  the  moft  part,  give  the  names 
of  pleafure  and  pain  only  to  fuch  degrees  as  are  con- 
fiderabie ;  referring  all  low,  evanefcent  ones  to  the 
head  of  mere  fenfations  and  ideas . 

The  pleafures  and  pains  may  be  ranged  under 
feven  general  claffes  •  viz. 

1.  Senfation  ; 

2.  Imagination; 

3.  Ambition  ; 

4.  S elf-in  tere ft  ; 

5.  Sympathy; 

6.  Theopathy ;  and, 

7.  The  moral  fenfe ;  according  as  they  arife 
from, 

1.  The  impre {lions  made  on  the  external  fenfes; 

2.  Natural  or  artificial  beauty  or  deformity  ; 

3.  The  opinions  of  others  concerning  us  ; 

4.  Our  poffeffion  or  want  of  the  means  of  hap- 

pinefs,  and  fecurity  from,  or  fubjefition  to,  the  ha¬ 
zards  of  mifery  •  * 

5.  The  pleafures  and  pains  of  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  ; 

6.  The  affections  excited  in  us  by  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  deity  ;  or, 

7.  Moral  beauty  and  deformity. 

.  The  human  mind  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  in¬ 
dued  with  the  faculties  of  memory ,  imagination  or 
fancy ,  underfunding ,  affeBion ,  and  will. 

Memory  is  that  facultv,  by  which  traces  of  fenfa¬ 
tions 


tions  and  ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  fame 
order  and  proportion,  accurately  or  nearly,  as  they 
were  once  actually  prefented. 

When  ideas,  and  trains  of  ideas,  occur,  or  are 
called  up,  in  a  vivid  manner,  and  without:  regard  to 
the  order  of  former  adual  imprefiions  and  percep¬ 
tions,  this  is  faid  to  be  done  by  the  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation  ox  fancy.  ,  ^ 

The  underfanding  is  that  faculty,  by  which  we 
contemplate  mere  fenfations  and  ideas,  purfue 
truth,  and  aflent  to,  or  dilfent  from,  propofitions. 

The  affeBmu  have  the  pleafures  and  pains  for 
their  objeds ;  as  the  underfanding  has  the  mere 
ienfations  and  ideas.  By  the  affedions  we  are  ex¬ 
cited  to  purfue  happinefs,  and  all  its  means,  fly 
from  mifery,  and  all  its  apparent  caufes. 

The  will  is  that  ftate  of  mind,  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  previous  to,  and  caufes,  thofe  exprefs  ads 
of  memory,  fancy,  and  bodily  motiop,  which  are 
termed  voluntary , 

The  motions  of  the  body  are  of  two  kinds,  automa¬ 
tic  and  voluntary.  The  automatic  motions  are  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  mechanifm  of  the  body  in  an 
evident  manner.  They  are  called  automatic ,  from 
their  refemblance  to  the  motions  of  automata ,  or  ma¬ 
chines,  whofe  principle  of  motion  is  within  them- 
felves.  Of  this  kind  are  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels.  The  voluntary  mo¬ 
tions  are  thofe  which  arife  from  ideas  and  affedions, 
and  which  therefore  are  referred  to  the  mind ;  the 
immediately  preceding  ftate  of  the  mind,  or  of  the 
ideas  and  affedions,  being  termed  will ,  as  noted  in 
the  laft  article.  Such  are  the  adions  of  walking, 
handling,  fpeaking,  &c.  when  attended  to,  and 
performed  with  an  exprefs  defign. 

This  may  ferve  as  a  fhort  account  of  the  chief 
fubjeds  confidered  in  the  firft  part  of  thefe  offer- 
vations.  Thefe  fubjeds  are  fo  much  involved  in 
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each  other,  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impoffible,  to 
begin  any-where  upon  clear  ground,  or  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
ceed  intirely  from  the  data  to  the  qucefita ,  front 
things  known  to  fuch  as  are  unknown.  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  it  as  much  as  I  can,  and  for  that  purpofe 
fhall  obferve  the  following  order. 

Firjl ,  I  fhall  lay  down  the  general  laws,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  fenfations  and  motions  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  our  ideas  generated. 

Secondly ,  I  fhall  confider  each  of  the  fenfations 
and  motions  in  particular,  and  inquire  how  far  the 
phaenomena  of  each  illuftrate,  and  are  illuftrated  by, 
the  foregoing  general  laws. 

Thirdly,  I  fhall  proceed  in  like  manner  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  phaenomena  of  ideas,  or  of  underftanding, 
affe&ion,  memory,  and  imagination ;  applying  to 
them  what  has  been  before  delivered. 

Laflly ,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  particular 
Jhiftory  and  analyfis  of  the  fix  claffes  of  intelle&ual 
pleafures  and  pains ;  viz.  thofe  of  imagination, 
ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  theopathy,  and 
the  moral  fenfe. 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  general  laws  according  to  which 
the  fenfations  and  motions  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  our  ideas  generated . 


MY  chief  defign  in  the  following  chapter,  is, 
briefly,  to  explain,  eftablilh,  and  apply 
the  [a)  do&rine  of  ajfo elation,  which  is 
taken  from  what  Mr.  Locke,  and  other  ingenious 
perfons  fince  his  time,  have  delivered  concerning 
the  influence  of  ajfociation  over  our  opinions  and 
affe&ions,  and  its  ufe  in  explaining  thofe  things  in 
an  accurate  and  precife  way,  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  the  power  of  habit  and  cuftom,  in  a 
general  and  indeterminate  one. 

(a)  In  the  original, 

-The  doctrines  of  vibrations  and  ajfociation .  The  firft  of  thefe 
doctrines  is  taken  from  the  hints  concerning  the  performance  of 
fenfation  and  motion,  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  given  at  the 
end  of  his  Principia ,  and  in  the  quejiions  annexed  to  his  Optics  % 
the  laft  is  taken  from  what  Mr.  Lcckef  &c» 
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The  proper  method  of  philofophizing  feems  to 
be,  to  difcover  and  eflablifh  the  general  laws  of 
a&ion,  affecting  the  fubjefl  under  confederation, 
from  certain  fele&,  well-defined,  and  well-attefted 
phaenomena,  and  then  to  explain  and  predict  the 
other  phaenomena  by  thefe  laws.  This  is  the  me¬ 
thod  of  analyfis  and  fynthefis  recommended  and 
followed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

I  {hall  not  be  able  to  execute,  with  any  accuracy, 
what  the  reader  might  expeH  of  this  kind,  in  refpeft 
of  ( a )  the  do&rine  of  aJJ'ociation ,  on  account  of  the 
great  intricacy,  extenfivenefs,  and  novelty  of  the 
fubjeft.  However,  I  will  attempt  a  (ketch  in  the 
beft  manner  I  can,  for  the  fervice  of  future 
inquirers. 

(a)  In  the  original, 

The  do£trines  of  vibrations  and  aJJ'ociation ,  and  their  general 
laws,  on  account,  &c. 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  the  SENSATIONS. 

PROP.  i. 

The  white  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain3 
fpinal  marrow 9  and  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  them ,  is  the  immediate  injlrument  of 
fenfation  and  motion • 

UNDER  the  word  train,  in  thefe  oifervations , 
I  comprehend  all  that  lies  within  the  cavity 
of  the  fkull,  i.  e.  the  cerebrum ,  or  brain  properly  fo 
called,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

This  propofition  feems  to  be  fufficiently  proved 
in  the  writings  of  phyficians  and  anatomifts ;  from  the 
ftru&ure  and  fun&ions  of  the  feveral  organs  of  the 
human  body  ;  from  experiments  on  living  animals  ; 
from  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  and  from  diffedions 
of  morbid  bodies.  Senfibility,  and  the  power  of 
motion,  feem  to  be  conveyed  to  all  the  parts,  in 
their  natural  ftate,  from  the  brain  and  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  along  the  nerves.  Thefe  arife  from  the 
medullary,  not  the  cortical  part,  every-where,  and 
are  themfelves  of  a  white  medullary  fubftance. 
When  the  nerves  of  any  part  are  cut,  tied,  or 
compreffed  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the  funfti- 
ons  of  that  part  are  either  intirely  deftroyed,  or 
much  impaired.  "When  the  fpinal  marrow  is  com- 
prelfed  by  a  didocation  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
all  the  parts,  whofe  nerves  arife  below  the  place  of 
diflocation,  become  paralytic.  When  any  confider- 
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able  injury  is  done  to  the  medullary  fubftance  of 
the  brain,  fenfation,  voluntary  motion,  memory, 
and  intellect,  are  either  mutely  loft,  or.  much  im¬ 
paired  ;  and  if  the  injury  be  very  great,  this  extends 
immediately  to  the  vital  motions  alfo ,  viz.  to  thofe 
of  the  heart,  and  organs  of  rpfpiratipn,  fo  as  to 
occafion  death.  But  this  does  not  hold  equally  irx 
refpeft  of  the  cortical  fubftance  of  the  brain  ;  per¬ 
haps  not  at  all,  unlefs  as  far  as  injuries  done  to  it 
extend  themfelves  to  the  medullary  fubftance.  In 
diffeCHons  after  apoplexies,  palfies,  epilepfies,  and 
other  diftempers  affeCting  the  fenfations  and  motions, 
it  is  ufual  to  find  fome  great  diforder  in  the  brain, 
from  preternatural  tumors,  from  blood,  matter,  or 
ferum,  lying  upon  the  brain,  or  in  its  ventricles, 
This  may  fuffice  as  general  evidence  for  the 
prefent.  The  particular  reafons  of  fome  of  thefe 
phenomena,  with  more  definite  evidences  will,  offer 
themfelves  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  pbfervations. 

PROP.  2. 

The  white  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  is 
alfo  the  immediate  injlrument ,  by  which  ideas 
are  prefented  to  the  mind :  or,  in  other 
words,  whatever  changes  are  made  in  this 
fubftance ,  correfponding  changes  are  made 
in  our  ideas  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

THE  evidence  for  this  propofition  ;  alfo  to  be 
taken  from  the  writings  ofphyficians  and  ana- 
tomifts ;  but  efpecially  from  thofe  parts  of  thefe 
writings,  which  treat  of  the  faculties  of  memory, 
attention,  imagination,  &c.  and  of  mental  dif- 
orders.  It  is  fufficiently /manifeft  from  hence,  that 
the  perfection  of  our  mental  faculties  depends  upon 
the  perfection  of  this  fubftance;  that  all  injuries 
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dope  to  it,  affeft  the  trains  of  ideas  proportionably  5 
and  that  thefe  cannot  be  reftored  to  their  natural 
courfe,  till  fuch  injuries  be  repaired.  Poifons, 
fpirituous  liquors,  opiates,  fevers,  blows  upon  the 
head,  &c.  all  plainly  affeQ:  the  mind,  by  firft  dis¬ 
ordering  the  medullary  l'ubftance.  And  evacua¬ 
tions,  reft,  medicines,  time,  &c.  as  plainly  reftore 
the  mind  to  its  former  ftate,  by  reverfmg  the 
foregoing  fteps.  But  there  will  be  more  and  more 
definite  evidence  offered  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
obfervations . 

PROP.  3. 

The  fenfations  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  Jhort 
time  after  the fenfble  objects  are  removed . 

THIS  is  very  evident  in  the  fenfations  impreffed 
on  the  eye.  Thus,  to  ufe  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons, 
words,  “  If  a  burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved 
“  round  in  a  circle,  with  gyrations  continually  re- 
“  peated,  the  whole  circle  will  appear  like  fire; 
“  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  fenfation  of  the 
“  coal,  in  the  feveral  places  of  that  circle,  remains 
“  imprejfed  on  the  fenforium ,  until  the  coal  return 
“  again  to  the  fame  place.  And  fo  in  a  quick  con- 
44  fecution  of  the  colours’’  (viz.  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  purple,  mentioned  in  the  experiment, 
whence  this  paflage  is  taken)  “  the  imprefiion  of 
“  every  colour  remains  on  the  fenforium ,  until  a 
il  revolution  of  all  the  colours  be  completed,  and 
“  that  firft  colour  return  again.  The  impreflions 
14  therefore  of  all  the  lucceflive  colours,  are  at  once 
“  in  the  fenforium — and  beget  a  fenfation  of  white.” 
Opt.  B.  I.  p.  2.  Experiment  10. 

Thus  alio,  when  a  perfon  has  had  a  candle,  a 
window,  or  any  other  lucid  and  well-defined  objeft, 
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before  liis  eyes  for  a  confiderable  time,  he  may 
perceive  a  very  clear  and  precife  image  thereof  to 
be  left  in  the  fmforium ,  fancy,  or  mind  (for  thefe  I 
conftder  as  equivalent  expreffions  in  our  entrance 
upon  thefe  difquifitions)  for  feme  time  after  he  has 
doled  his  eyes.  At  leaft  this  .will  happen  frequently 
to  perfom,  who  are  attentive  to  thefe  things,  in 
a 'gentle  way  :  for  as  this  i  appearance  efcapes  the 
notice  of  thofe  who  are  entirely  inattentive,  fo  too 
earned:  a  defire  and  attention  prevents  it,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  another  Hate  of  mind  or  fancy. 

To  thefe  may  be  referred  the  appearance  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  Opt .  qu.  16.  viz. 
44  When  a  man  in  the  dark  preftes  either  corner  of 

his  eye  with  his  finger,  and  turns  his  eye  away 
44  from  his  finger,  he  will  fee  a  circle  of  colours 
44  like  thofe  in  the  feather  of  a  peacocks  tail. 
44  And  this  appearance  continues  about  a  fecond.  of 
44  time,  after  the  eye  and  finger  have  remained 
“  quiet/’  The  fenfation  continues  therefore  in  the 
mind  about  a  fecond  of  time  after  its  caufe  ceafes 
to  a&.  .  ■  uiir 

The  fame  continuance  of  the  fenfations  is  alfo 
evident  fin  the  ear.  For  the  founds  which  we  hear, 
are  refleSled  by  the  neighbouring  bodies ;  and  there¬ 
fore  confift  of  a  variety  of  founds,  fucceeding  each 
other  at  different  diftances  of  time,  according  to 
the  diftances  of  the  feveral  refle&ing  bodies ;  which 
yet  caufes  no  confufion,  or  apparent  complexity  of 
found,  unlefs  the  ■  di fiance  of  the  refle&ing  bodies 
be  very  confiderable,  as  in  fpacious  buildings.  Much 
lefs  are  we  able  to  diftinguifh  the  fucceffive  pulfes  of 
the  air,  even  in  the  graveft  founds. 

As  to  the  fenfes  of  tafte  and  frnell,  there  feems' 
to  be  no  clear  direft  evidence  for  the  continuance' 
of  their  fenfations,  after  the  proper  obje&s  are 
removed.  But  analogy  would  incline  one  to  believe, 
that  they  mu  ft  refemble  the  fenfes  of  fight  and" 
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hearing  in  this  particular,  though  the  continuance 
cannot  be  perceived  diftinftly,  on  account  of  the 
fhortnefs  of  it,  or  other  circumftances.  For  the 
fenfations  muft  be  fuppofed  to  bear  fuch  an  analogy 
to  each  other,  and  fo  to  depend  in  common  upon 
the  brain,  that  all  evidences  for  the  continuance  of 
fenfations  in  any  one  fehfe,  will  extend  themfelves 
to  the  reft.  Thus  all  the  fenfes  may  be  conftdered 
as  fo  many  kinds  of  feeling ;  the  tafte  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  feeling,  the  fmell  to  the  tafte,  and  the 
fight  and  hearing  to  each  other.  All  which  ana¬ 
logies  will  offer  themfelves  to  view,  when  we  come 
to  examine  each  of  the  fenfes  in  particular. 

In  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  the  continuance  of  heat, 
after  the  heating  body  is  removed,  and  that  of  the 
fmart  of  a  wound,  after  the  inftant  of  infli&ion, 
feem  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  appearances 
taken  notice  of  in  the  eye  and  ear. 

But  the  greateft  part  of  the  fenfations  of  this 
fenfe  relemble  thofe  of  tafte  and  fmell,  and  vanilh 
to  appearance  as  foon  as  the  objects  are  removed. 
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SEC  T.  II. 

Of  IDEAS,  their  generation  and 

ajfociations . 

PRO  P.  4, 

Senfations,  by  being  often  repeated,  leave  certain 
vejliges,  types ,  or  images ,  c/'  themf elves, 
which  may  be  called,  fimple  ideas  of  fen* 
fation, 

-  i  ’  ■  '*  _  j  ’  _ 

I  TOOK  notice  in  the  introduction,  that  thofe 
ideas  which  referable  fenfations  were  called  ideas 
of  fenfation;  and  alfo  that  they  might  be  called 
jimpk  ideas,  in  refpeft  of  the  intellectual  ones  which 
are  formed  from  them,  and  of  wliofe  very  effenceit 
is  to  be  complex .  But  the  ideas  of  fenfation  are  not 
intirely  fimple,  fince  they  mu  ft  confift  of  parts  both 
coexiftent  and  fucceffive,  as  the  generating  fenfations 
themfelves  do. 

Now,  that  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  are  thus 
generated,  agreeably  to  the  propofition,  appears, 
becaufe  the  moft  vivid  of  thefe  ideas  are  thofe  where 
the  correfponding  fenfations  are  moft  vigoroufly  im- 
preffed,  or  moft  frequently  renewed;  whereas,  if 
the  fenfation  be  faint,  or  uncommon,  the  generated 
idea  is  alfo  faint  in  proportion,  and,  in  extreme  cafes, 
evanefcent  and  imperceptible.  The  exaft  obfervance 
of  the  order  of  place  in  vifible  ideas,  and  of  the 
order  of  time  in  audible  ones,  may  likewife  ferve  to 
fhew,  that  thefe  ideas  are  copies  and  offsprings  of 
the  impreflions  made  on  the  eye  and  ear,  in  which 
the  fame  orders  were  obferved  refpeCUvely.  And 
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though  it  happens,  that  trains  of  vifible  and  audible 
ideas  are  presented  in  Tallies  of  the  fancy,  and  in 
dreams,  in  which  the  order  of  time  and  place  is 
different  from  that  of  any  former  impreffions,  yet  the 
fmall  component  parts  of  thefe  trains  are  copies  of 
former  impreffions ;  and  feafons  may  be  given  for 
the  varieties  of  their  compofitions. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  propofition  bears 
a  great  refemblance  to  the  third  ;  and  that,  by  this 
refemblance,  they  fomewhat  confirm  and  illuftrate 
one  another.  According  to  the  third  propofition, 
fenfations  remain  for  a  fhort  time  after  the  impreffion 
is  removed ;  and  thefe  remaining  fenfations  grow 
feebler  and  feebler,  till  they  vanifh.  They  are  there¬ 
fore,  in  fome  part  of  their  declenfion,  of  about  the 
fame  ftrength  with  ideas,  and,  in  their  firfl  ftate,  are 
intermediate  between  fenfations  and  ideas.  And  it 
feems  reafonable  to  expeft,  that,  if  a  fingle  fenfation 
Can  leave  a  perceptible  effefl,  trace,  or  veftige,  for 
a  fhort  time,  a  fuffreient  repetition  of  a  fenfation 
may  leave  a  perceptible  effeft  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
of  a  more  permanent  nature,  i.  e .  an  idea,  which 
fhall  recur  occafionally,  at  long  diftances  of  time, 
from  the  impreffion  of  the  correfponding  fenfation, 
&  vice  verfa .  As  to  the  occafions  and  caufe's,  which 
make  ideas  recur,  they  will  be  confidered  in  the  next 
propofition. 

The  method  of  reafoning  ufed  in  the  laft  para¬ 
graph,  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  following  eifeum- 
fiance  ;  viz.  That  both  the  diminutive  declining 
fenfations,  which  remain  for  a  fhort  fpaCe  after  the 
impreffions  of  the  objefts  ceafe,  and  the  ideas,  which 
are  the  copies  of  luch  impreffions,  are  far  more 
diftinB:  and  vivid,  in  refpeft  of  vifible  and  audible 
impreffions,  than  of  any  others,  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that,  after  travelling,  hearing  mufic,  &c. 
trains  of  vivid  ideas  are  very  apt  to  recur,  which 
correfpond  very  exa&ly  to  the  late  impreffions,  and 
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Avhich  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
remaining  fenfations  of  the  third  proportion,  in  their 
greeted;  vigour,  and  the  ideas  mentioned  in  this. 

The  fenfations  of  feeling,  tafte,  and  fmell,  can 
fcarce  be  faid  to  leave  ideas,  unlefs  very  indiftm& 
and  obfcure  ones.  However,  as  analogy  leads  one 
to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  fenfations  may  leave  traces  of 
fthe  fame  kind,  tho'  not  in  the  fame  degree,  as  thofe 
of  fight  and  hearing ;  fo  the  readinefs  with  \vhich 
we  reconnoitre  fenfations  of  feeling,  tafte,  and  frnell, 
that  have  been  often  tmpreffed,  is  an  evidence,  that 
they  do  fo ;  and  thefe  generated  traces  or  difpofitions 
of  mind  may  be  called  the  ideas  of  feeling,  tafte, 
and  fmell.  In  ffeep,  when  ail  our  ideas  are  mag¬ 
nified,  thole  of  feeling,  tafte,  and  fmell,  are  often 
fufficiently  vivid  and  diftinH ;  and  the  fame  thing 
happens  in  fome  few  cafes  of  vigilance. 

P  R  O  F.  5. 

Any  fenfations  A,  B,  C,  &c.  by  being  ajfociated 
with  one  another  uf afferent  number  of  times  $ 
getfich  a  power  over  the  cor  ref  ponding  ideas 
a ,  b,  c3  &c.  that  any  one  of  the  fenfations  A) 
when  impreffed  alone 5  fall  be  able  to  excite 
m  the  mind  b,  eg  &c*  the  ideas  of  the  ref . 

SENSATIONS  may  be  faid  to  be  affociated  to¬ 
gether,  when  their  impreftions  are  either  made 
precilely  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  or  ill  the  conti¬ 
guous  fueceffivefinftants.  We  may  therefore  diftin- 
guilh  alfociation  into  two  forts,  the  fynchronous,  and 
'thefiicceliive. 

The  influence  of  ailbciation  over  our  ideas,  opi- 
nions,  and  affetlions,  is  fo  great  and  obvious,  as 
fcarce  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  any  writer  who 
has  treated  of  thefe,  though  the  word  afociation,  in 
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the  particular  fenfe  here  affixed  to  it,  was  firft  brought 
into  vile  by  Mr.  Locke.  But  all  that  has  been  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  antients  and  moderns,  concerning  the 
power  of  habit,  cuftom,  example,  education,  au¬ 
thority,  party-prejudice,  the  manner  of  learning  the 
manual  and  liberal  arts,  &c.  goes  upon  this  doQrine 
as  its  foundation,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  detail 
of  it,  in  various  circumftances.  I  here  begin ■  with- 
the  fimpleft  cafe,  and  fhall  proceed  to  more  and 
more  complex  ones  continually,  till  I  have  exhausted1 
what  has  occured  to  me  upon  this  fubieft.  • 

This  proportion,  or  firft  and  fimpleft  cafe  of  afio- 
ciation,  is  manifeft  from  innumerable  common  ob- 
fervations.  Thus  the  names,  iinelis,  taftes,  and 
tangible  qualities  of  natural  bodies,  fuggeft  their 
vifible  appearances  to  the  fancy,  i.  e.  excite  their 
vifible  ideas ;  and,  vice  verfa,  their  vifible  appear¬ 
ances  imp  re  ffed  on  the  eye  raife  up  thofe  powers  of 
reconnoitring  their  names,  fmells,  taftes,  and  tangible 
qualities,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  their 
ideas,  as  above  noted  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  raife  upv 
ideas,  which  may  be  compared  with  vifible  ones,  in 
refpeft  of  vividnefs.  All  which  is  plainly  owing  to 
the  alfociation  of  the  feveral  fenfible  qualities  of 
bodies  with  their  names,  and  with  each  other*  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  as  being  agreeable  to  the  fu» 
perior  vividnefs  of  vifible  and  audible  ideas  before 
taken  notice  of,  that  the  fuggeftion  of  the  vifible  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  name,  is  the  moft  ready  of  any 
other ;  and,  next  to  this,  that  of  the  name  from  the 
vifible  appearance ;  in  which  laft  cafe,  the  reality  of 
the  audible  idea,  when  not  evident  to  the  fancy,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  ready  pronunciation  of  the 
name.  For  it  will  be  ffiewn  hereafter,  that  the  audible 
idea  is  moft  commonly  a  previous  requifite  to  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Other  inftances  of  the  power  of  affo- 
ciation  may  be  taken  from  compound  vifible  and 
audible  impreffions,  Thus  the  fight  of  part  of  a 
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large  building  fuggefts  the  idea  of  the  feft  inftanta- 
neoufly ;  and  the  found  of  the  words  ivhich  begin  a 
familiar  fentemce,  brings  the  remaining  part  to  oiir 
memories  in  order,  the  affociatioft  of  the  parts 
being  fynchrorioiis  in  the  firfi  cafe,  and  fucceffive  in 
the  laft. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  fucceffive  affociations, 
the  power  of  railing  the  ideas  is  orily  exerted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  in  which  the  affociation  is  made. 
Thus,  if  the  impreffions  A,  B ,  C,  be  always  made  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet,  B  impreffed  alone  will  not 
raife  a ,  but  c  only.  Agreeably  to  which,  it  is  eafy  to 
repeat  familiar  fentences  in  the  order  in  which  they 
always  occur,  but  impoffible  to  do  it  readily  in  an 
inverted  one.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  com¬ 
pound  idea  c ,  b,  a ,  correfponds  to  the  compound 
fenfation  C,  B,  A  ;  and  therefore  requires  the  im- 
predion  of  C,  B,  A,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a ,  b,  c, 
does  that  of  A,  B,  C . 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  power  of  affocia- 
tioh  grows  feebler,  as  the  number  either  of  fyn- 
ebronous  or  fucceffive  impreffions  is  increafed,  and 
does  not  extend,  with  due  force,  to  more  than  a 
fmall  one,  in  the  firft  and  iimpleft  cafes.  But,  in 
complex  cafes,  or  the  affociations  of  affociations,  of 
\ihich  the  memory,  in  its  full  extent,  confifts,  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  deducible  from  this  fource,  will 
be  found  much  greater  than  any  perfon,  upon  his 
firft  entrance  on  tilde  inquiries,  could  well  imagine. 
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PROP.  6. 

Simple  ideas  will  run  into  complex  ones ,  by 

means  of  affo ciation .  ' 

IN  order  to  explain  and  prove  this  propofition,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  give  fome  previous  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  may 
be  affociated  together. 

Cafe  1 .  Let  the  fenfation  A  be  often  affociated  with 
each  of  the  fenfations  B ,  C,  D,  See .  i.  e.  at  certain 
times  with  B,  at  certain  other  times  with  C,  See.  it 
is  evident,  from  the  fifth  propofition,  that  A,  im- 
preffed  alone,  will,  at  laft,  raife  b,  c}  d,  Sc c.  all  to¬ 
gether,  i.  e.  affociate  them  with  one  another,  pro¬ 
vided  they  belong  to  different  regions  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  fubftance  ;  for  if  any  two,  or  more,  belong  to 
the  fame  region,  fince  they  cannot  exift  together  in 
their  diftinH  forms,  A  will  raife  fomething  interme¬ 
diate  between  them. 

Cafe  2.  If  the  fenfations  A,  B ,  C,  D,  See.  be 
affociated  together,  according  to  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  twos,  or  even  threes,  fours,  &c.  then  will 
A  raife  b,  c,  d,  See.  alfo  B  raife  a ,  c,  d ,  See.  as  in 
cafe  the  firft. 

It  may  happen,  indeed,  in  both  cafes,  that  A  may 
raife  a  particular  miniature,  as  b,  preferably  to  any 
of  the  reft,  from  its  being  more  affociated  with  B, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  impreffion  of  B ,  from  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  medullary  fubftance  to  favour  b ,  Sec . 
and,  in  like  manner,  that  b  may  raife  c  or  d  prefer¬ 
ably  to  the  reft.  However,  all  this  will  be  over¬ 
ruled,  at  laft,  by  the  recurrency  of  the  affociations  ; 
fo  that  any  one  of  the  fenfations  will  excite  the  ideas 
of  the  reft,  at  the  fame  inftant,  i,  e,  affociate  them 
together. 
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Cafe  3.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  Sec .  reprefent  fucceffive 
impreftions,  it  follows  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
propofttions,  that  A  will  raife  b ,  c,  d,  Sec.  B  raife  c, 
d,  See.  And  though  the  ideas  do  not,  in  this  cafe, 
rife  precifely  at  the  fame  inftant,  yet  they  come 
nearer  together  than  the  fenfations  themfelves  did  in 
their  original  impreffion  ;  fo  that  thefe  ideas  are  affo- 
eiated  almoft  fynchronically  at  laft,  and  fucceflively 
from  the  firft.  The  ideas  come  nearer  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  than  the  fenfations,  on  account  of  their  diminu¬ 
tive  nature,  by  which  all  that  appertains  to  them  is 
contra&ed.  And  this  feems  to  be  as  agreeable  to 
obfervation  as  to  theory. 

Cafe  4.  All  compound  impreffions 
See.  after  fufficient  repetition  leave  compound  minia¬ 
tures  a-\-b-\~c-\~d,  Sec.  which  recur  every  now  and 
then  from  flight  caufes,  as  well  fuch  as  depend  on 
allbciation,  as  fome  which  are  different  from  it. 
Now,  in  thefe  recurrencies  of  compound  miniatures, 
the  parts  are  farther  affociated,  and  approach  perpe¬ 
tually  nearer  to  each  other,  agreeably  to  wThat  was 
juft  now  obferved ;  i.  e.  the  aflociaiion  becomes 
perpetually  more  clofe  and  intimate. 

Cafe  5.  When  the  ideas  a,  b,  c,  d,  Sec.  have  been 
fufficiently  affociated  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  fore¬ 
going  ways,  if  we  fuppofe  any  fingle  idea  of  thefe, 
a  for  inftance,  to  be  raifed  by  the  tendency  of  the 
medullary  fubftance  that  way  by  the  aflociation  of 
A  with  a  foreign  fenfation  or  idea  Xov  x9  Sec.  this 
idea  a,  thus  raifed,  will  frequently  bring  in  all  the 
reft,  b,  c,  d,  Sec.  and  fo  affociate  all  of  them  together 
ft  ill  farther. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  appear  to  the 
reader,  that  the  limple  ideas  of  fenfation  muft  run 
into  clufters  and  combinations,  by  affociation;  and 
that  each  of  thefe  will,  at  laft,  coalefce  into  one 
complex  idea,  by  the  approach  and  commixture  of 
the  feveral  compounding  parts. 
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It  appears  alfo  from  obfervation,  that  many  of 
our  intellectual  ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  that  belong  to  the 
heads  of  beauty,  honour,  moral  qualities,  &c.  are,, 
in  faff,  thus  compofed  of  parts,  which,  by  degrees, 
coalefce  into  one  complex  idea. 

And  as  this  coalefcence  of  firnple  ideas  into  com¬ 
plex  ones  is  thus  evinced,  both  by  the  foregoing 
theory,  and  by  obfervation,  fo  it  may  be  illuft rated, 
and  farther  confirmed,  by  the  fimilar  coalefcence  of 
letters  into  fyllables  and  words,  in  which  affociation 
is  likewife  a  chief  inftrument.  I  fhall  mention  fome 
of  the  mod  remarkable  particulars,  relating  to  this 
coalefcence  of  fimple  ideas  into  complex  ones,  in 
the  following  corollaries. 

Cor.  t.  If  the  number  of  fimple  ideas  which 
compofe  the  complex  one  be  very  great,  it  may  hap¬ 
pen,  that  the  complex  idea  fhall  not  appear  to  bear 
any  relation  to  thefe  its  compounding  parts,  nor  to 
the  external  fenfes  upon  which  the  original  fenfa- 
tions,  which  gave  birth  to  the  compounding  ideas, 
were  impreffed.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  each 
fingle  idea  is  overpowered  by  the  fum  of  all  the  reft, 
as  foon  as  they  are  all  intimately  united  together. 
Thus,  in  very  compound  medicines,  the  feveral 
taftes  and  flavours  of  the  feparate  ingredients  are  loft 
and  overpowered  by  the  complex  one  of  the  whole 
mafs :  fo  that  this  has  a  tafte  and  flavour  of  its  own, 
which  appears  to  be  fimple  and  original,  and  like  that 
of  a  natural  body.  Thus  alfo,  white  is  vulgarly 
thought  to  be  the  fimpleft  and  moft  uncompounded  of 
all  colours,  while  yet  it  really  arifes  from  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  feven  primary  colours,  with  their 
feveral  fhades,  or  degrees.  And,  to  refume  the  il- 
luftration  above-mentioned,  taken  from  language,  it 
does  not  at  all  appear  to  pcrfons  ignorant  of  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing,  that  the  great  variety  of  com¬ 
plex  words  of  languages  can  be  analyfed  up  to  a  few 
fimple  founds. 
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Cor.  2.  One  may  hope,  therefore,  that,  by  per¬ 
illing  and  perfe&ing  the  doQrine  of  affociation,  we 
may  fome  time  or  other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  all 
that  vaft  variety  of  complex  ideas,  which  pafs  under 
the  name  of  ideas  of  refle&ion  and  intellefitual  ideas, 
into  their  fimple  compounding  parts,  i.  e .  into  the 
fimple  ideas  of  fenfation,  of  which  they  confift.  This 
would  be  greatly  analogous  to  the  arts  of  writing, 
arid  refolding  the  colours  of  the  fun's  light,  or  na¬ 
tural  bodies,  into  their  primary  conftituent  ones. 
The  complex  ideas  which  I  here  fpeak  of,  are  gene¬ 
rally  excited  by  words,  or  vifible  obje&s ;  but  they 
are  alfo  conne&ed  with  other  external  impreffions, 
and  depend  upon  them,  as. upon  fymbols.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  we  confider  them,  the  trains  of  them  which 
are  prefented  to  the  mindfeem  to  depend  upon  the 
then  prefent  Hate  of  the  body,  the  external  impref¬ 
fions,  and  the  remaining  influence  of  prior  impref¬ 
fions  and  affocrations,  taken  together. 

Cor.  3.  It  would  afford  great  light  and  clear- 
nefs  to  the  art  of  logic,  thus  to  determine  the  precife 
nature  and  conipofition  of  the  ideas  affixed  to  thofe 
words  which  have  complex  ideas,  in  a  proper  fenfe, 
i.  e.  which  excite  any  combinations  of  fimple  ideas- 
united  intimately  by  aflociation ;  alfo  to  explain, 
upon  this  foundation,  the  proper  ufe  of  thofe  words, 
which  have  no  ideas.  For  there  are  many  words 
which  are  mere  fubftitutes  for  other  words,  and 
many  which  are  only  auxiliaries.  Now  it  cannot 
be  faid,  that  either  of  thefe  have  ideas,  properly  fo 
called.  And  though  it  may  feem  an  infinite  and 
impoffible  tafk,  thus  to  analyfe  the  fignifications  and 
ufes  of  words,  yet,  I  fuppofe  thitf  would  not  be  more 
difficult,  with  the  prefent  philological  and  philofo- 
phical  helps  to  fuch  a  work,  than  the  firft  making  of 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  in  the  infancy  of  philo¬ 
logy.  Perhaps  it  may  not  beamifs  juft  to  hint,  in 
this  place,  that  the  four  following,  daffes  com 
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all  the  poffible  kinds  into  which  words  can  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  agreeably  to  the  plan  here  propofed  : 

1.  Words  which  have  ideas,  but  no  definitions. 

2.  Words  which  have  both  ideas  and  definitions. 

3.  Words  which  have  definitions,  but  no  ideas. 

4.  Words  which  have  neither  ideas  nor  defini¬ 
tions. 

It  is  quite  manifefi:,  that  words  feen  or  heard,  can 
raifie  no  ideas  in  the  mind,  or  vibrations  in  the 
brain,  diftinfit  from  their  vifible  and  audible  impref- 
fions,  except  as  far  as  they  get  new  powers  from 
affociations,  either  incidental  ones,  or  arifing  from 
exprefs  defign,  as  in  definitions  ;  and  therefore,  that 
all  other  ways  of  confidering  words,  befides  what  is 
here  fuggefted,  are  either  faife  or  imperfefit. 

Cor.  4.  As  fimple  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by 
affociation,  fo  complex  ideas  run  into  decomplex 
ones  by  the  fame.  But  here  the  varieties  of  the  afio- 
ciations,  which  increafe  with  the  complexity,  hinder 
particular  ones  from  being  fo  clofe  and  permanent, 
between  the  complex  parts  of  decomplex  ideas,  as 
between  the  fimple  parts  of  complex  ones  :  to  which 
it  is  analogous,  in  languages,  that  the  letters  of  words 
adhere  clofer  together  than  the  words  of  fentences, 
both  in  writing  and  fpeaking. 

Cor.  5.  The  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  are  not 
all  equally  and  uniformly  concerned  in  forming  com¬ 
plex  and  decomplex  ideas ;  i,  e.  thefe  do  not  refult 
from  all  the  poffible  combinations  of  twos,  threes, 
fours,  &c.  of  all  the  fimple  ideas ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  fome  fimple  ideas  occur  in  the  complex  and 
decomplex  ones  much  oftener  than  others  :  and  the 
lame  holds  of  particular  combinations  by  twos,  threes, 
i3c.  and  innumerable  combinations  never  occur  at 
all  in  real  life,  and  confequently  are  never  afibciated 
into  complex  or  decomplex  ideas.  All  which  cor- 
refponds  to  what  happens  in  real  languages ;  fome 
letters,  and  combinations  of  letters,  occur  much 
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more  Frequently  than  others,  and  ibme  combinations 
never  occur  at  all. 

Cor.  6.  As  perfons  who  fpeak  the  fame  language 
have,  however,  a  different  life  and  extent  of  words, 
fo,  tho’  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  agree,  in 
general  in  their  complex  and  decomplex  ideas,  yet 
there  are  many  particular  differences  in  them  ;  and 
thefe  differences  are  greater  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  difference,  or  refemblance,  in  age,  conftitution, 
education,  profeffion,  country,  age  of  the  world, 
&c.  i.  e.  in  their  impreffions  and  affociations. 

Cor.  7.  When  a  vaiiety  of  ideas  are  affociated 
together,  the  vifible  idea,  being  more  glaring  and 
diftinB;  than  the  reft,  performs  the  office  of  a  fymbol 
to  all  the  reft,  fuggefts  them,  and  connects  them  to¬ 
gether.  In  this  it  fomewhat  refembles  the  firft  letter 
of  a  word,  or  firft  word  of  a  fentence,  which  are 
often  made  ufe  of  to  brincr  all  the  reft  to  mind. 

o 

Cor.  8.  When  objects  and  ideas,  with  their  moft 
common  combinations,  have  been  often  prefented  to 
the  mind,  a  train  of  them,  of  a  confiderable  length, 
may,  by  once  occuring,  leave  fuch  a  trace,  as  to 
recur  in  imagination,  and  in  minature,  in  nearly  the 
fame  order  and  proportion  as  in  this  {ingle  occur¬ 
rence.  For  fmce-each  of  the  particular  impreffions 
and  ideas  is  familiar,  there  will  want  little  more  for 
their  recurrency,  than  a  few  connebling  links  ;  and 
even  thefe  may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  by 
former  iimilar  inftances.  Thefe  confiderations,  when 
duly  unfolded,  feem  to  me  fufficient  to  explain  the 
chief  phenomena  of  memory ;  and  it  will  be  eaftly 
feen  from  them,  that  the  memory  of  adults,  and 
mafters  in  any  fcience,  ought  to  be  much  more  ready 
and  certain  than  that  of  children  and  novices,  as  it  i§ 
found  to  be  in  fa6t. 

Cor.  9.  When  the  pleafure  or  pain  attending  any 
fenfations,  and  ideas,  is  great,  all  the  affociations 
belonging  to  them  are  much  accelerated  and  ftrength- 
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ened.  For  the  violent  vibrations  excited  in  fuch 
cafes,  foon  over-rule  the  natural  vibrations,  and  leave 
in  the  brain  a  ftrong  tendency  to  themfelves,  from 
a  few  impreffions.  The  affociations  will  therefore 
be  cemented  fooner  and  ftronger  than  in  common 
cafes ;  which  is  found  agreeable  to  the  fa&. 

Cor.  10.  As  many  words  have  complex  ideas 
annexed  to  them,  fo  fentences,  which  are  colle&ions 
of  words,  have  cohesions  of  complex  ideas,  i.  e. 
have  decomplex  ideas.  And  it  happens,  in  molt 
cafes,  that  the  decomplex  idea  belonging  to  any  fen- 
tence,  is  not  compounded  merely  of  the  complex 
ideas  belonging  to  the  words  of  it ;  but  there  are  alfo 
many  variations,  fome  oppofitions,  and  numberlefs 
additions.  Thus  proportions;  in  particular,  excite, 
as  foon  as  heard,  affent  or  diffent;  which  aifent  and 
dilfent  confift  chiefly  of  additional  complex  ideas, 
not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  propofition.  And 
it  would  be  of  the  greateft  ufe,  both  in  the  fciences 
and  in  common  life,  thoroughly  to  analyfe  this 
matter,  to  fhew  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  fteps, 
i.  e.  by  what  impreffions  and  affociations,  our  affent 
and  diffent,  both  in  fcientifical  and  moral  fiibje3s3 
is  formed. 
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PROP.  7. 

9  \  \  (•  s 

It  is  reafonable  to  think 9  that  fome  (a)  ideas 
may  be  as  vivid  as  any  fenfaiion  excited  by 
the  diredl  aHion  of  objedls. 

FOR  (b)  complex  ideas  may  confift  of  To  many 
parts  co-exiftent  and  fucceftive,  and  thefe  parts 
may  fo  alter  and  exalt  one  another,  as  that  the  re- 
lulling  agitations  in  the  medullary  fubftance  ( c )  may 
be  equal  to  thofe  excited  by  objects  impreffed  on 
the  fenfes.  This  procefs  may  be  farther  favoured 
by  a  mixture  of  vivid  real  impreffions  among  the 
ideas,  by  the  irritability  of  the  medullary  fubftance, 
by  a  previous  difpofition  to  the  ( d )  ideas  to  be 
excited,  &c. 

Cor.  1.  When  the  complex  ( e )  ideas  are  thus 
exalted  in  degree,  we  are  to  conceive  (J)  that  they 
pafs  into  intelle&ual  affeCtions  and  paftions.  We 
are  therefore  to  deduce  the  origin  of  the  intellectual 
pleafures  and  pains,  which  are  the  objeCts  of  thefe 
affeCtions  and  paftions,  from  the  fource  here  laid 
open. 

Cor.  2.  Since  the  prefent  propofition  unfolds  the 
nature  of  the  affeCtions  and  will,  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  from  the  fame  principles,  as  the  ftxth  does 
that  of  ideas,  intellect,  memory,  and  fancy,  it  fol- 

In  the  original, 

{a)  It  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  fome  of  the  complex  'vibrations  at¬ 
tending  upon  complex  ideas ,  may  be  as  nil'll  id  as  any  of  the  fenfory 
vibrations  excited  by  the  dircB  allion  of  objects* 

(b)  Theie  complex  vibrations  may  confift,  See. 

( c )  May  no  longer  be  miniature  vibrations,  but  vivid  ones, 
equal  to  thofe,  &c. 

(J)  Vibrations  to  be  excited,  &c. 

( e )  Miniature  vibrations  are  thus  exalted  in  degree,  See. 
j f)  That  the  correfponaing  complex  ideas  are  proportionally 
exalted,  and  fo  pafs,  &c* 

lows, 
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lows,  that  all  thefe  are  of  the  fame  original  and  con- 
liberation,  and  differ  only  in  degree,  or  fome  acci¬ 
dental  circumftances.  They  are  all  deducible  from 
the  external  impreffions  made  upon  the  fenfes,  the 
veftfoes  or  ideas  of  thefe,  and  their  mutual  con- 
nexions  by  means  of  affectation,  taken  together,  and 
operating  on  one  another. 

Cor.  3.  It  follows  alfo  from  this  propofftion,  that 
the  intellectual  pleafures  and  pains  may  he  greater, 
equal,  or  lefs,  than  the  fenfible  ones,  according  as 
each  perfon  unites  more  or  fewer,  more  vivid  or 
more  languid  ( a )  ideas,  in  the  formation  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  pleafures  and  pains,  &c. 

Cor.  4.  It  is  evident,  that  all  the  vibrations  which 
belong  to  ideas,  and  intellectual  affeCtions,  mult  reffde 
in  the  brain,  or  even  in  the  molt  internal  parts  of  it, 
not  in  the  fpinal  marrow,  or  nerves.  The  brain  is 
therefore  the  feat  of  the  rational  foul,  i.  e.  of  the  foul, 
as  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  reafons  and  moral  motives, 
even  tho’  we  fhould  admit,  that  the  fpinal  marrow 
and  nerves  are,  in  part,  the  fenforium,  or  the  feat  of 
the  fenfitive  foul ;  which  is  fome  argument,  that  this 
ought  not  to  be  admitted,  but  that,  the  fenforium, 
in  men  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  brain. 

Cor.  5.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  mo¬ 
rality  and  religion,  that  the  affeCtions  and  paflions 
fhould  be  analyfed  into  their  Ample  compounding 
parts,  by  reverfing  the  fteps  of  the  affociations  which 
concur  to  form  them.  For  thus  we  may  learn  how 
to  cherifh  and  improve  good  ones,  check  and  root 
out  fuch  as  are  mifchievous  and  immoral,  and  how  to 
fuit  our  manner  of  life,  in  fome  tolerable  meafure, 
to  our  intellectual  and  religious  wants.  And  as  this 
holds,  in  refpeCt  of  perfcns  of  all  ages,  fo  it  is  par- 

lN  the  original, 

(a)  Miniature  vibrations,  in  the  formation,  &c. 
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ticularly  true,  and  worthy  of  confideration,  in  refpeft 
of  children  and  youth.  The  world  is,  indeed,  fuf- 
ficiently  Hocked  with  general  precepts  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  grounded  on  experience  ;  and  whofoever  will 
follow  thefe  faithfully,  may  expeB  good  general 
fuccefs.  However,  the  doBrine  of  affociation,  when 
traced  up  to  the  firft  rudiments  of  underftanding  and 
affeBion,  unfolds  fuch  a  feene  as  cannot  fail  both  to 
inftruB  and  alarm  all  fuch  as  have  any  degree  of  in- 
terefted  concern  for  themfelves,  or  of  a  benevolent 
one  for  others.  It  ought  to  be  added  here,  that  the 
doBrine  of  affociation  explains  alfo  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  thofe  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  powers, 
which  we  exert  over  our  ideas,  affeBions,  and 
bodily  motions  (as  I  {ball  fhew  hereafter,  prop.  9.) ; 
and,  by  doing  this,  teaches  us  how  to  regulate  and 
improve  thefe  powers. 

Cor.  6.  If  beings  of  the  fame  nature,  but  whofe 
affeBions  and  paffions  are,  at  prefent,  in  different 
proportions  to  each  other,  be  expofed  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  time  to  the  fame  impreflions  and  affociations, 
all  their  particular  differences  will,  at  laft,  be  over¬ 
ruled,  and  they  will  become  perfeBly  fimilar,  or 
even  equal.  They  may  alfo  be  made  perfeBly  fimilar, 
In  a  finite  time,  by  a  proper  adjuftment  of  the  im¬ 
preflions  and  affociations. 

Cor.  7.  Our  original  bodily  make,  and  the  im¬ 
preflions  and  affociations  which  affeB  us  in  pafling 
through  life,  are  fo  much  alike,  and  yet  not  the  fame, 
that  there  muff  be  both  a  great  general  refemblance 
amongft  mankind,  in  refpeB  of  their  intelleBual  af¬ 
feBions,  and  alfo  many  particular  differences. 

Cor.  8.  Some  degree  of  fpirituality  is  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  pafling  through  life.  The  fen- 
fible  pleafures  and  pains  mu  ft  be  transferred  by  affo- 
ciation  more  and  more  every  day,  upon  things  that 
afford  neither  fenfible  pleafure  nor  fenftble  pain  in 
themfelves,  and  fo  beget  the  intelleBual  pleafures 
and  pains. 

Cor. 
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Cor.  9.  Let  the  letters  a ,  b,  c,  d,  e,  Sec.  reprefent 
the  fenfible  pleafures ;  x,  y,  and  z,  the  fenfible  pains, 
fuppofed  to  be  only  three  in  number ;  and  let  us  fup- 
pofe  all  thefe,  both  pleafures  and  pains,  to  be  equal 
to  one  another :  if  now  the  ideas  of  thefe  fenfible 
pleafures  and  pains  be  aflbciated  together,  according 
to  all  the  poifible  varieties,  in  order  to  form  intellec¬ 
tual  pleafures  and  pains,  it  is  plain,  that  pleafure  muft 
prevail  in  all  the  combinations  of  feven  or  more  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  alfo,  that  when  the  feveral  parts  of  thefe 
complex  pleafures  are  fufficiently  united  by  affocia- 
tion,  the  pains  which  enter  their  compofition  will  no 
longer  be  diftinguifhed  feparately,  but  the  refulting 
mixed  and  complex  pleafures  appear  to  be  pure  and 
fimple  ones,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  excefs  of  plea¬ 
fure  above  pain,  in  each  combination.  Thus  affo- 
ciation  would  convert  a  Rate,  in  which  pleafure  and 
pain  were  both  perceived  by  turns,  into  one  in  which 
pure  pleafure  alone  would  be  perceived ;  at  leaft, 
would  caufe  the  beings  who  were  under  its  influence 
to  an  indefinite  degree,  to  approach  to  this  lafl  {fate 
.nearer  than  by  any  definite  difference.  Or,  in  other 
words,  affociation,  under  the  fuppofition  of  this  co¬ 
rollary,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  ftate  of  thofe 
who  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  back  again  to  a  paradifiacal  one.  Now, 
though  the  circumftances  of  mankind  are  not  the 
fame  with  thofe  fuppofed  in  this  corollary,  yet  they 
bear  a  remarkable  refemblance  thereto,  during  that 
part  of  our  exiftence  which  is  expofed  to  our  obfer- 
vation.  For  our  fenfible  pleafures  are  far  more 
numerous  than  our  fenfible  pains  ;  andtho'  the  pains 
be,  in  general,  greater  than  the  pleafures,  yet  the  fum 
total  of  thefe  feems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  thofe ; 
whence  the  remainder,  after  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
pains  by  the  oppofite  and  equal  pleafures,  will  be 
pure  pleafure. 


Cor* 
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Cor,  io.  The  Intellectual  pleafures  and  pains  are 
as  real  as  the  fenfible  ones,  being,  as  we  have  feen, 
nothing  but  the  fenfible  ones  varioufly  mixed  and 
compounded  together.  The  intellectual  pleafures  and 
pains  are  alfb  all  equally  of  a  factitious  and  acquired 
nature.  We  muff  therefore  eftimate  all  our  plea¬ 
fures  equally,  by  their  magnitude,  permanency,  and 
tendency  to  procure  others;  and  our  pains  in  like 
manner. 

Cor.  ii.  The  fenfible  pleafures  and  pains  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  deitroy  the  body,  than  the  intel¬ 
lectual  ones  ;  for  they  are  of  a  particular  local  nature, 
and  fo  bear  hard  upon  the  organs  which  convey  them. 
But  the  deltruCtion  of  any  one  confiderable  part  of 
the  body  is  the  deitruCtion  of  the  whole,  from  the 
fympathy  of  the  parts ;  whereas  the  intellectual  plea- 
lures  and  pains,  being  collected  from  all  quarters,  do 
not  much  injure  any  organ  particularly,  but  rather 
bring  on  an  equable  gradual  decay  of  the  whole  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance,  and  all  the  parts  thereon  depend¬ 
ing. 

Cor.  12.  This  propofition,  and  its  corollaries, 
afford  fome  pleafmg  prefumptions ;  fuch  are,  that 
we  have  a  power  of  fuiting  our  frame  of  mind  to  our 
circumffances,  of  correcting  what  is  amifs,  and  im¬ 
proving  what  is  right :  that  our  ultimate  happinefs 
appears  to  be  of  a  fpiritual,  not  corporeal  nature; 
and  therefore  that  death,  or  the  {baking  off  the 
grofs  body,  may  not  flop  our  progrefs,  but  rather 
render  us  more  expedite  in  the  purfuit  of  our  true 
end :  that  affociation  tends  to  make  us  all  ulti¬ 
mately  limilar ;  fo  that  if  one  be  happy,  all  muff : 
and,  laftly,  that  the  fame  affociation  may  alfo  be 
Ihewn  to  contribute  to  introduce  pure  ultimate  fpi¬ 
ritual  happinefs,  in  all,  by  a  direCt  argument,  as  well 
•as  by  the  juft  mentioned  indirect  one. 


SEC  T, 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  mufcular  motion ,  and  its  two  kinds , 
automatic  and  voluntary ;  and  of  the 
ufe  of  the  dodrine  of  affeciatmi3  for 
explaining  ihefe  refpedwely. 

PROP.  8. 

It  is  probable,  that  mufcular  motion  is  perform¬ 
ed,  in  the  fame  general  manner  as  Jenfation , 
and  the  perception  of  ideas. 

FOR,  firft,  fenfation,  the  perception  of  ideas,  and 
a  locomotive  faculty,  i.  e.  mufcular  motion,  are 
the  three  moft  eminent  marks  of  diftinhlion  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  :  therefore  fmee  it  is 
already  found,  that  the  two  firft  are  performed  by  the 
fame  means, (a)  there  is  fome  preemption,  that  the 
lafl  will  not  require  a  different  one. 

Secondly,  Of  the  two  forts  of  motion,  viz.  auto¬ 
matic  and  voluntary,  the  firft  depends  upon  fenfation, 
the  lafl:  upon  ideas,  as  I  {hall  fhew  particularly  here¬ 
after,  and  may  appear,  in  general,  to  any  one,  upon 
a  flight  attention ;  whence  it  follows,  that  fenfation, 
and  automatic  motion,  mud  be  performed  in  the 
fame  general  manner,  alfo  the  perception  of  ideas, 
and  voluntary  motion  :  and  therefore,  fince  fenfa¬ 
tion  arxi  perception,  the  two  antecedents,  agree  in 
their  caufes,  automatic  and  voluntary  motion,  the 
two  confequents,  i.  e.  all  the  four  mud  likewife. 

In  thi>  original, 
e.  vibrations. 
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Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  firft  and  fecond  pro¬ 
positions,  that  the  white  medullary  fubftance  is  the 
common  inftrumcnt  of  fenfation,  ideas,  and  motion; 
and  this  (ubftance  is  uniform  and  continuous  every¬ 
where.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fubtle  motions 
excited  in  the  fenfory  nerves,  and  medullary  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  brain,  during  fenfation  and  intellectual 
perception,  muft,  of  whatever  kind  they  be,  pafs 
into  the  motory  nerves  ;  and  when  they  are  arrived 
there,  it  is  probable,  that  they  muft  caufe  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcles,  both  becaufe  otherwife  their 
arrival  at  the"  motory  nerves  would  be  fuperfluous, 
and  becaufe  fome  fuch  fubtle  motions  are  required 
for  this  purpofe* 

PROP.  9. 

The  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  motibns  are 
deducible  from  ajfociation . 

IN  order  to  verify  this  propofttion,  it  is  neceffary 
to  inquire,  what  connexions  each  automatic  mo¬ 
tion  has  gained  by  aifociation  with  other  motions, 
with  ideas,  or  with  foreign  fenfations,  fo  as  to 
depend  upon  them,  i.  e.  fo  as  to  be  excited  no 
longer,  in  the  automatic  manner,  but  merely  by  the 
previous  introduction  of  the  affociated  motion,  idea, 
or  fenfation.  If  it  follows  that  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind, 
(a)  which  we  term  the  will,  direCtly,  and  without  our 
perceiving  the  intervention  of  any  other  idea,  or  of 
any  fenfation  or  motion,  it  may  be  called  voluntary, 
in  the  higheft  fenfe  of  this  word.  If  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  other  ideas,  or  of  fenfations  and  motions  (all 

In  the  original, 

(a)  State  of  mind  (/.  e.  fet  of  compound  vibratiuncles)  which 
we  term,  &c. 


which 
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which  we  are  to  fuppofe  to  follow  the  will  direfilly) 
be  necelfary,  it  is  imperfeftly  voluntary ;  yet  ftill  ft 
will  be  called  voluntary,  in  the  language  of  mankind, 
if  it  follow  certainly  and  readily  upon  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  fingle  lenfation,  idea,  or  motion,  excited 
by  the  power  of  the  will :  but  if  more  than  one  of 
thefe  be  required,  or  if  the  motion  do  not  follow 
with  certainty  and  facility,  it  is  to  be  efteemed  lefs 
and  lefs  voluntary,  femivoluntary,  or  fcarce  volun¬ 
tary  at  all,  agreeably  to  the  circumftances.  Now, 
if  it  be  found,  upon  a  careful  and  impartial  inquiry, 
that  the  motions  which  occur  every  day  in  common 
life,  and  which  follow  the  idea  called  the  will,  imme¬ 
diately  or  mediately,  perfeHly  or  imperfeHly,  do 
this,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  degree  of 
ftrength  in  the  aftbciations,  this  will  be  fufficient  au¬ 
thority  for  afcribing  all  that  we  call  voluntary  in 
aQions  to  affociation,  agreeably  to  the  purport  of 
this  propofition.  And  this,  I  think,  may  be  verified 
from  faHs,  as  far  as  it  is  reafonable  to  expefl,  in  a 
fubieH  of  inquiry  fo  novel  and  intricate. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  any  action  may  be  rendered 
voluntary,  the  ceflation  from  any,  or  a  forcible  re¬ 
ft  rain  t  upon  any,  may  be  alfo,  viz.  by  proper  affo- 
ciations  with  the  feeble  vibrations  in  which  inactivity 
confifts,  or  with  the  ftrong  aCiion  of  the  antagonift 
mufcles. 

After  the  aftions.  which  are  mod  perfectly  volun¬ 
tary,  have  been  rendered  fo  by  one  fet  of  aifociations, 
they  may,  by  another,  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
mod  diminutive  fenfations,  ideas,  and  motions,  fuch 
as  the  mind  fcarce  regards,  or  is  confcious  of ;  and 
which  therefore  it  can  fcarce  recoiled  the  moment 
after  the  a&ion  is  over.  Hence  it  follows,  that  affo¬ 
ciation  not  only  converts  automatic  actions  into 
voluntary,  but  voluntary  ones  into  automatic.  For 
thefe  aCtions,  of  which  the  mind  is  fcarce  confcious, 
and  which  follow  mechanically,  as  it  were,  feme  pre¬ 
cedent 


cedent  diminutive  fenfation,  idea,  or  motion,  and 
without  any  effort  of  the  mind,  are  rather  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  body  than  the  mind,  i.  e.  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  head  of  automatic  motions.  I  fliaii 
call  them  automatic  motions  of  the  fecondary  kind, 
to  didinguiffi  them  both  from  thofe  which  are  ori¬ 
ginally  automatic,  and  from  the  voluntary  ones;  and 
ffiall  now  give  a  few  indances  of  this  double  tranff 
mutation  of  motions,  viz.  of  automatic  into  voluntary, 
and  of  voluntary  into  automatic. 

The  fingers  of  young  children  bend  upon  aim  oft 
every  impreflion  which  is  made  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  thus  performing  the  adion  of  grafping,  in  the 
original  automatic  manner.  (a)  After  a  diffident 
repetition  of  the  motions  which  concur  in  thisa&ion, 
•their  ideas  are  affociated  ftrongly  with  other  ideas, 
the  mod  common  of  which,  I  fuppofe,  are  thofe  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  fight  of  a  favourite  play-thing  which  the 
child  ufes  to  grafp,  and  hold  in  his  hand.  He  ought, 
therefore,  according  to  the  doflrine  of  affociation,  to 
perform  and  repeat  the  affion  of  grafping,  upon 
having  fitch  a  play-thing  prefented  to  his  fight.  But 
it  is  a  known  fa 61,  that  children  do  this.  By  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  we  may  fee 
how,  after  a  fufficient  repetition  of  the  proper  affo- 
ciations,  the  found  of  the  words  grafp ,  take ,  hold , 
See.  the  fight  of  the  nurfe’s  hand  in  a  Hate  of  con- 
traBion,  the  idea  of  a  hand,  and  particularly  of  the 
child's  own  hand,  in  that  date,  and  innumerable 
'Other  affociated  circumdances,  i.  e.  fenfations,  ideas, 
and  motions,  will  put  the  child  upon  grafping,  till, 
at  lad,  that  idea,  or  date  of  mind  which  we  may  call 
the  will  to  grafp,  is  generated,  and  diffidently  affo- 

§, 

'»  _  In  the  original, 

(a)  After  a  fufficient  repetition  of  the  motory  vibrations  which 
concur  in  this  aftion,  their  vibratiuncles  are  generated,  and  aftb- 
ciated  ftrongly  with  other  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles,  the  moft 
common  of  which,  &c. 
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elated  with  the  aftion  to  produce  it  inftantaneoufly. 
It  is  therefore  perfeftly  voluntary  in  this  cafe  ;  and, 
by  the  innumerable  repetitions  of  it  in  this  perfeftly 
voluntary  ftate,  it  comes,  at  laft,  to  obtain  a  fufficient 
connexion  with  fo  many  diminutive  fenfations,  ideas, 
and  motions,  as  to  follow  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  originally  automatic  actions  do  the  correfponding 
fenfations,  and  confequently  to  be  automatic  fecon- 
darily.  And,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  all  the 
aftions  performed  with  the  hands  be  explained,  all 
thofe  that  are  very  fimilar  in  life  palling  from  the 
original  automatic  ftate  through  the  feveral  degrees 
of  voluntarinefs  till  they  become  perfeftly  voluntary, 
and  then  repafiing  through  the  fame  degrees  in  an 
inverted  order,  till  they  become  fecondarily  auto¬ 
matic  on  many  occafions,  tho'  ftill  perfe&ly  voluntary 
on  fome,  viz.  whenfoever  an  exprefs  aft  of  the  will 
is  exerted. 

I  will,  in  the  next  place,  give  a  Ihort  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  learn  to  fpeak,  as  it  may  be 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  propofition.  The  new¬ 
born  child  is  not  able  to  produce  a  found  at  all,  un- 
lefs  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk  and  larynx  be  ftimulated 
thereto  by  the  impreflion  of  pain  on  fome  part  of 
the  body.  As  the  child  advances  in  age,  the  fre» 
quent  returns  of  this  action  facilitate  it ;  fo  that  it 
recurs  from  lefs  and  lefs  pains,  from  pleafures,  from 
mere  fenfations,  and,  laftly,  from  flight  affociated 
circumftances,  in  the  manner  already  explained^ 
About  the  fame  time  that  this  procefs  is  thus  far 
advanced,  the  mufcles  of  fpeech  aft  occafionally,  in 
various  combinations,  according  to  the  affociations 
of  the  ( a )  motions  with  each  other.  Suppofe  now 
the  mufcles  of  fpeech  to  aft  in  thefe  combinations  at 
the  fame  time  that  found  is  produced  from  fome 
agreeable  impreflion,  a  mere  fenfation,  or  a  flight 

In  the  original, 

O)  Motory  vibratiuncles  with  each  other,  &c» 
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affociated  caufe,  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  often? 
the  cafe,  fence  it  is  fo  obfervable,  that  young 
children,  when  in  a  ftate  of  health  and  pleafure* 
exert  a  variety  of  aftions  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  tvu 
dent,  that  an  articulate  found,  or  one  approaching 
thereto,  will  fometimes  be  produced  by  this  conjoint 
aftiorj  of  the  mufeles  of  the  trunk,  larynx,  tongue, 
and  lips ;  and  that  both  thefe  articulate  founds,  and 
inarticulate  ones,  will  often  recur,  from  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  fame  accidental  caufes.  After  they  have 
recurred  a  fufficient  number  of  times,  the  impreffion 
which  thefe  founds,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  make 
upon  the  ear,  will  become  an  affociated  circum fiance 
(for  the  child  always  hears  himfelf  fpeak,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  exerts  the  aftion)  fufficient  to  produce 
a  repetition  of  them.  And  thus  it  is,  that  children 
repeat  the  fame  founds  over  and  over  again,  for 
many  fucceffions,  the  impreffion  of  the  laft  found 
upon  the  ear  exciting  a  freffi  one,  and  fo  on,  till  the 
organs  be  tired.  It  follows  therefore,  that  if  any  of 
the  attendants  make  any  of  the  founds  familiar  to  the 
child,  he  will  be  excited  from  this  impreffion,  con¬ 
fide  red  as  an  affociated  circumftance,  to  return  it. 
But  the  attendants  make  articulate  founds  chiefly ; 
there  will  therefore  be  a  confederate  balance  in 
favour  of  fuch,  and  that  of  a  growing  nature :  fo 
that  the  child’s  articulate  founds  will  be  more  and 
more  frequent  every  day — his  inarticulate  ones  grow 
into  difufe.  Suppofe  now,  that  he  compounds  thefe 
femple  articulate  founds,  making  complex  ones,  which 
approach  to  familiar  words  at  fome  times,  at  others 
fuch  as  are  quite  foreign  to  the  words  of  his  native 
language,  and  that  the  firft  get  an  ever-growing 
balance  in  their  favour,  from  the  caufe  juft  now  taken 
notice  of ;  alfo,  that  they  are  affociated  with  viftble 
obje&s,  actions,  Zzk.  and  it  will  be  eaffly  fee n,  tha& 
the  young  child  ought,  from  the  nature  of  affociation, 
to  learn  to  fpeak  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  is 
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found  in  fa&  to  do.  Speech  will  alfo  become  a  per¬ 
fectly  voluntary  aCtion,  i.  e.  the  child  will  be  able  to 
utter  any  word  or  fentence  propofed  to  him  by  others, 
or  by  himfelf,  from  a  mere  exertion  of  the  will,  as 
much  as  to  grafp  :  only  here  the  introductory  cir- 
cumftance,  viz.  the  impreffion  of  the  found  on  the 
ear,  the  idea  of  this  found,  or  the  preceding  motion 
in  pronouncing  the  preceding  word,  is  evident;  and 
therefore  makes  it  probable,  that  the  fame  thing 
takes  place  in  other  cafes.  In  like  manner,  fpeech, 
after  it  has  been  voluntary  for  a  due  time,  will  be¬ 
come  fecondarily  automatic,  i.  e.  will  follow  aflo- 
ciated  circumftances,  without  any  exprefs  exertion 
of  the  will. 

From  the  account  here  given  of  the  aftions  of 
handling  and  fpeaking,  we  may  underftand  in  what 
manner  the  firft  rudiments  are  laid  of  that  faculty  of 
imitation,  which  is  fo  obfervable  in  young  children. 
They  lee  the  aClions  of  their  own  hands,  and  hear 
themfelves  pronounce.  Hence  the  impreffions  made 
by  themfelves  on  their  own  eyes  and  ears  become 
affociated  circumftances,  and  confequently  muft,  in 
due  time,  excite  to  the  repetition  of  the  aCtions. 
Hence  like  impreffions  made  on  their  eyes  and  ears 
by  others,  will  have  the  fame  effeCt ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  will  learn  to  imitate  the  aCtions  which 
they  fee,  and  the  founds  which  they  hear. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  explained  the  evident 
powers  which  the  will  has  over  the  actions  of  fwal- 
lowing,  breathing,  coughing,  and  expelling  the  urine 
and  faeces,  as  well  as  the  feeble  and  imperfeCt  ones 
over  fneezing,  hiccoughing,  and  vomiting.  As  to  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  and  periftaltic  motion  of  the 
bowels,  fince  they  are  conftant,  they  muft  be  equally 
affociated  with  every  thing,  i.  e .  peculiarly  fo  with 
nothing,  a  few  extraordinary  cafes  excepted.  They 
will  therefore  continue  to  move  folely  in  the  original 
automatic  manner,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  our 
lives.  However,  affociation  may,  perhaps,  have 
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fome  (hare  in  keeping  thefe  motions,  and  that  of  re- 
fpiration,  up  for  a  time,  when  the  ufual  automatic 
caufes  are  deficient  in  any  meafure  ;  and  may  thus 
contribute  to  their  equability  and  conftancy.  \It 
feems  certain,  at  leaft,  that  where  unequable  and  irre¬ 
gular  motions  of  the  heart  and  bowels  are  generated, 
and  made  to  recur  for  a  fufficient  number  of  times, 
from  their  peculiar  caufes,  in  full  quantity,  a  lefs 
degree  of  the  fame  caufes,  or  even  an  affociated  cir- 
cumftance,  will  fuffice  to  introduce  them  afterwards. 
And  the  fame  thing  may  be  obfervedof  hyfteric  and 
epileptic  fits.  Thefe  recur  from  lefs  and  lefs  caufes 
perpetually,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame 
reafons,  as  original  automatic  motions  are  converted 
into  voluntary  ones. 

I  will  add  one  inftance  more  of  the  tranfition  of 
voluntary  a&ions  into  automatic  ones  of  the  fecondary 
kind,  in  order  to  make  that  procefs  clearer,  by  hav¬ 
ing  it  fingly  in  view.  Suppofe  a  perfon  who  has  a 
perfe&ly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  be¬ 
gin  to  learn  to  play  upon  the  harpfichord  :  the  firffc 
itep  is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,  with  a 
flow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an 
exp  refs  a6l  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees 
the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  im* 
preflions  of  the  notes,  in-  the  way  of  affociation  fd 
often  mentioned,  the  a&s  of  volition  growing  lef9 
and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at  laft  they  become 
evanefcent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  per¬ 
former  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the 
memory,  or  from  the  connexion  of  the  feveral  com¬ 
plex  parts  of  the  decomplex  motions,  fome  or  all ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  carry  on  a  quite  different 
train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind,  or  even  hold  a  con- 
verfation  with  another.  Whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  paffage  (a)  from  the  fenfory,  or  ideal,  motions 


In  the  original, 

( a )  From  the  fenfory,  ideal,  or  motory  vibrations  which  pre¬ 
cede,  to  thofe  motory  ©nc3  which  follow,  Sec. 
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which  precede,  to  thofe  which  follow,  is  as  ready  and 
dired,  as  from  the  fenfory  vibrations  to  the  original 
automatic  motions  correfponding  to  them  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  idea, 
or  (late  of  mind,  called  will.  At  leaft,  the  dodrine 
of  aflociation  favours  this,  and  the  fad  (hews,  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  intervention,  none  of  which 
we  are  confcious. 

And  thus,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  all  the 
motions  of  the  human  body,  upon  principles  which, 
tho’  they  may  be  fiditious,  are,  at  leaft,  clear  and 
intelligible.  The  dodrine  of  vibrations  explains 
all  the  original  automatic  motions,  that  of  aflociation, 
the  voluntary  and  fecondarily  automatic  ones.  And, 
if  the  dodrine  of  aflociation  be  founded  in,  and 
deducible  from,  that  of  vibrations,  then  all  the  fen- 
fations,  ideas,  and  motions,  of  all  animals,  will  be 
conduded  according  to  the  vibrations  of  the  fmaii 
medullary  particles.  Let  the  reader  examine  this 
hypothefis  by  the  fads,  and  judge  for  himfelf.  There 
are  innumerable  things,  which,  when  properly  dif- 
cuffed,  will  be  fufficient  tefts  of  it.  It  will  be  necef- 
iary,  in  examining  the  motions,  carefully  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  automatic  ftate  from  the  voluntary  one, 
and  to  remember,  that  the  firft  is  not  to  be  found 
pure,  except  in  the  motions  of  the  new-born  infant, 
or  fuch  as  are  excited  by  fome  violent  irritation  or 
pain. 

Cor.  1.  The  brain,  not  the  fpinal  marrow,  or 
nerves,  is  the  feat  of  the  foul,  as  far  as  it  prefides 
over  the  voluntary  motions.  For  the  efficacy  of 
the  motory  vibratiuncies  depends  chiefly  on  that 
part  of  them  which  is  excited  within  the  brain. 

Cor.  2.  The  hypothefis  here  propofed  is  diame¬ 
trically  oppofite  to  that  of  Stahl,'  and  his  followers. 
They  fuppofe  all  animal  motions  to  be  voluntary  in 
their  original  ftate,  whereas  this  hypothefis  fuppofes 
them  all  to  be  automatic  at  firft,  L  e .  involuntary, 
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and  to  become  voluntary  afterwards  by  degrees. 
However,  the  Stahlians  agree  with  me  concerning 
the  near  relation  of  thefe  two  forts  of  motion  to  each 
other,  as  alfo  concerning  the  tranfition  (or  rather 
return,  according  to  my  hypothecs)  of  voluntary 
motions  into  involuntary  ones,  or  into  thofe  which  I 
call  fecondarily  automatic.  As  to  final  caufes, 
which  are  the  chief  fubjefl  of  inquiry  amongft  the 
Stahlians ,  they  are,  without  doubt,  every-where  con- 
fulled,  in  the  ftrufture  and  fun&ions  of  the  parts ; 
they  are  alfo  of  great  ufe  for  difcovering  the  efficient 
ones.  But  then  they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
place  of  the  efficient  ones ;  nor  fhould  the  fearch  after 
the  efficient  be  banifhed  from  the  ffudy  of  phyfic, 
fince  the  power  of  the  phyiician,  fuch  as  it  is,  extends 
to  thefe  alone.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  efficient  caufes  is  equally  ufeful  for  difcovering 
the  final,  as  may  appear  from  many  parts  of  thefe 
obfervations. 

Cor.  3.  It  may  afford  the  reader  feme  entertain¬ 
ment,  to  compare  my  hypothesis  with  what  Des 
Caries  and  Leibnitz  have  advanced,  concerning  ani¬ 
mal  motion,  and  the  connexion  between  the  foul  and 
body.  My  general  plan  bears  a  near  relation  to 
theirs.  And  it  feems  not  improbable  to  me,  that 
Des  Cartes  might  have  had  fuccefs  in  the  execution 
of  his,  as  propofed  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatife  on 
man,  had  he  been  furnifhed  with  a  proper  affemblage 
of  fa&s  from  anatomy,  phyfiology,  pathology,  and 
philofophy,  in  general.  Both  Leibnitz's  pre-eflablifhed 
harmony,  and  Malebranches  fyftem  of  occafional 
caufes,  are  free  from  that  great  difficulty  of  fup- 
pofing,  according  to  the  fcholaftic  fyftem,  that  the 
foul,  an  immaterial  fubftance,  exerts  and  receives 
a  real  phyfical  influence  upon  and  from  the  body, 
a  material  fubftance.  And  the  reader  may  obferve, 
that  the  hypothefis  here  propofed  ftands  clear  alfo  of 
this  difficulty.  If  he  admits  the  fimple  cafe  of  the 
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connexion  between  the  foul  and  body,  in  refpeCt  of 
fenfation,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  firft  propofition  ; 
and  only  fuppofes,  that  there  is  a  change  made  in 
the  medullary  fubftance,  proportional  and  corre- 
fpondent  to  every  change  in  the  fenfation s ;  the 
doCtrine  of  vibrations,  as  here  delivered,  undertakes 
to  account  for  all  the  reft,  the  origin  of  our  ideas  and 
motions,  and  the  manner  in  which  both  the  fenfa- 
tions  and  thefe  are  performed. 

Cor.  4.  I  will  here  add  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  words, 
concerning  fenfation  and  voluntary  motion,  as  they 
occur  at  the  end  of  his  Principia ,  both  becaufe  they 
firft  led  me  into  this  hypothefis,  and  becaufe  they 
flow  from  it  as  a  corollary.  He  affirms  then,  “  both 
“  that  all  fenfation  is  performed,  and  alfo  the  limbs 
41  of  animals  moved  in  a  voluntary  manner,  by  the 
€t  power  and  aCtions  of  a  certain  very  fubtle  fpirit, 
44  i.  e.  by  the  vibrations  of  this  fpirit,  propagated 
46  through  the  folid  capillaments  of  the  nerves  from 
41  the  external  organs  of  the  fenfes  to  the  brain,  and 
41  from  the  brain  into  the  mufcles/' 

Cor.  5.  It  follows,  from  the  account  here  given 
of  the  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  motions,  that  we 
muft  get  every  day  voluntary  and  femivoluntary 
powers,  in  refpeCt  of  our  ideas  and  affeCtions.  Now 
this  confequence  of  the  doCtrine  of  affiociation  is  alf<p 
agreeable  to  the  faCt.  Thus  we  have  a  voluntary 
power  of  attending  to  an  idea  for  a  fhort  time,  of 
recalling  one,  of  recollecting  a  name,  a  fa&,  &5V.  a 
femivoluntary  one  of  quickening  or  reftraining  af¬ 
fections  already  in  motion,  and  a  rnoft  perfectly  vo¬ 
luntary  one  of  exciting  moral  motives,  by  reading, 
reflection, 
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PROP.  10. 

It  follows ,  from  the  hypothefs  here  propofed , 
concerning  the  voluntary  motions ,  that  a 
power  of  obtaining  pleafure ,  and  removing 
pain ,  we'//  generated  early  in  children , 
and  increafe  af  terwards  every  day . 

FO  R  the  motions  which  are  previous  and  fub- 
fervient  to  the  obtaining  of  pleafure,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  pain,  will  be  much  more  frequent,  from  the 
very  inftant  of  birth,  than  thofe  which  occafion  pain. 
The  number  alfo  of  the  firft  will  be  perpetually  in- 
creafing,  of  the  lad  decreafing.  Both  which  pofitions 
may  be  evinced  by  the  following  arguments : 

Firft,  The  pleafures  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  pains.  Hence  the  motions  which  are  fub- 
fervient  to  them  are  much  more  numerous  alfo. 

Secondly,  The  affociated  circumftances  of  the 
pleafures  are  many  more  in  number  than  the  plea¬ 
fures  themfelves.  But  thefe  circumftances,  after  a 
fufficient  affociation,  will  be  able  to  excite  the  mo¬ 
tions  fubfervient  to  the  pleafures,  as  well  as  thefe 
themfelves.  And  this  will  greatly  augment  the  me¬ 
thods  of  obtaining  pleafure. 

Thirdly,  It  favours  the  pofition  here  advanced, 
that  the  motions  fubfervient  to  pleafure  are  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  nature;  and  therefore,  that  they  can  be  ex¬ 
cited  with  the  more  eafe,  both  in  an  automatic  and 
voluntary  manner. 

Fourthly,  The  pains,  and  confequently  the  mo¬ 
tions  fubfervient  to  them,  are  few,  and  of  a  violent 
nature.  Thefe  motions  are  alfo  various,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  united  to  objects  and  ideas  with  con- 
ftancy  and  fteadinefs ;  and,  which  is  moft  to  be  re¬ 
garded.  they  end,  atlaft,  from  the  very  make  of  the 
body,  in  that  fpecies  of  motion  which  contributes 
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moft  to  remove  or  aflwage  the  pain.  This  fpecies 
therefore,  fince  it  recurs  the  raoft  frequently,  and 
continues  longeft,  muft  be  confirmed  by  afi’ociati  n, 
to  the  exclufion  of  the  reft. 

Cor.  1.  Many  changes  in  the  a&ions  of  young 
children,  very  difficult  to  be  explained,  according  to 
the  ufual  methods  of  confidering  human  actions, 
appear  to  admit  of  a  folution  from  this  propofition. 
Thefe  changes  are  fuch  as  tend  to  the  eafe,  conve¬ 
nience,  pleafure,  of  the  young  child ;  and  they  are 
fufficiently  obfervable  in  the  tranfition  of  the  origi¬ 
nally  automatic  aftions  into  voluntary  ones,  as 
matters  of  fa£l,  whatever  be  determined  concerning 
their  caufe.  I  fhall  therefore  refer  to  them  occa- 
fionally,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  papers ,  as  allowed 
matters  of  fa£t. 

Cor.  2.  It  feems  alfo,  that  many  very  complex 
propenfities  and  purfuits  in  adults,  by  which  they 
feek  their  own  pleafure  and  happinefs,  both  expli¬ 
citly  and  implicitly,  may  be  accounted  for,  upon  the 
fame,  or  fuch-like  principles. 

Cor.  3.  To  fimilar  caufes  we  muft  alfo  refer  that 
propenfity  to  excite  and  cherifh  grateful  ideas  ancj 
affe&ions,  and  trains  of  thefe,  which  is  fo  obfervable 
in  all  mankind.  However,  this  does  not  hold  in  fo 
ftrift  a  manner,  but  that  ungrateful  trains  will  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  and  recur  on  many  occafions,  and 
particularly  whenever  there  is  a  morbid,  and  fome- 
what  painful,  ftate  of  the  medullary  fubftance. 

Cor.  4.  Since  God  is  the  fourceof  all  good,  and 
confequently  muft  at  laft  appear  to  be  fo,  i.  e .  be 
affociated  with  all  our  pleasures,  it  feems  to  follow, 
even  from  this  propofition,  that  the  idea  of  God, 
and  of  the  ways  by  which  his  goodnefs  and  happinefs 
are  made  manifeft,  muft,  at  laft,  take  place  of,  and 
abforb  all  other  ideas,  and  he  himfelf  become,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  language  of  the  fcriptures,  all  in  all . 

Co  R« 
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Cor.  5.  This  propofition,  and  its  corollaries, 
afford  fome  very  general,  and  perhaps  new,  inftances 
of  the  coincidence  of  efficient  and  final  caufes. 

Cor.  6.  The  agreement  of  the  do&rines  of  vibra¬ 
tions  and  affociation,  both  with  each  other,  and  with 
fo  great  a  variety  of  the  phenomena  of  the  body  and 
mind,  may  be  reckoned  a  ftrong  argument  for  their 
truth. 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

Containing  the  application  of  the  cloElrine 
of  affociation  to  each  of  the  fenfations 
and  motions,  in  particidar. 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  fenfe  of  feeling. 
PROP.  u. 

To  explain  in  what  manner  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  feat  of  imprejfions  made  on  the 

external  furface  of  our  bodies • 

*  « 

WHEN  we  apply  the  parts  of  our  bodies  to 
each  other,  particularly  our  hands  to  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  furface  of  our  bodies,  we  excite 
vibrations  in  both  parts,  viz .  both  in  the  hands,  and 
in  that  part  of  the  furface  which  we  touch.  Suppofe 
the  hand  to  pafs  over  the  furface  gradually,  and  the 
firft  impreffion  will  remain  the  fame,  while  the  laft 
alters  perpetually,  becaufe  the  vibrations  belonging 
to  the  laft  are  excited  in  different  nerves,  and  by 
confequence  enter  the  brain,  or  fpinal  marrow,  at 
different  parts.  And  this  difference  in  the  laft  im~ 
preffion,  or  its  vibrations,  correfponding  always  to 
the  part  on  which  the  impreffion  is  made,  will  at  laft 
enable  us  to  determine  immediately  what  part  of  our 
bodies  we  touch ;  i.  e .  what  is  the  diftance  of  the 
part  touched  from  the  mouth,  nofe,  fhoulder,  elbow, 
or  other  remarkable  part,  conftdered  as  a  fixed  point. 

For 
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For  by  paffing  frequently  from  the  mouth,  nofe,  &e* 
to  the  part  under  confideration,  children  learn  this 
very  early,  even  without  attending  to  it  at  all  expli¬ 
citly. 

Sight  alfo  helps  us  to  judge  of  this  diftance  in  the 
parts,  which  are  frequently  expofed  to  view,  and  this 
in  proportion  to  that  frequency. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  we  are  able  to  determine 
at  once  what  external  parts  of  our  bodies  we  touch, 
i.  e.  to  determine  how  it  is  fituated  in  refpeft  of  the 
other  parts,  and  to  fhew  the  correfponding  part  in 
the  body  of  another  perfon ;  it  will  follow,  that  if  a 
like  impreffion  be  made  not  by  our  own  hand,  but  by 
that  of  another,  or  by  any  foreign  body,  we  fhali 
know  at  once  the  part  on  which  it  is  made.  We 
fhali  alfo,  fuppofmg  us  arrived  at  a  fufficient  degree 
of  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles,  be  able  at  once 
to  put  our  hand  upon  the  part  on  which  the  impref¬ 
fion  is  made. 

By  degrees  we  fhali  learn  to  diftinguifh  the  part, 
not  only  when  an  impreffion  like  the  gentle  ones  of 
©ur  hands  is  made  upon  it,  but  alfo  when  a  vivid, 
rude,  or  painful  one  is.  For,  firft,  all  impreffions 
made  upon  the  fame  part  agree  in  this,  whatever  be 
their  differences  as  to  kind  and  degree,  that  they 
enter  by  the  fame  nerves,  and  at  the  fame  part  of 
the  brain*  and  fpinal  marrow.  Secondly,  we  im- 
prefs  a  great  variety  of  fenfations  ourfelves  by  our 
hands,  accordingly  as  they  are  hot  or  cold,  by  fric¬ 
tion,  fcratching,  and  mofl  impreffions  from  fo¬ 
reign  bodies  will  bear  fome  refemblance  to  fome  of 
thefe.  Thirdly,  we  often  fee  upon  what  part  im¬ 
preffions  from  foreign  bodies  are  made.  Fourthly, 
when  they  leave  permanent  effe&s,  as  in  wounds, 
burns,  &c.  we  always  examine  by  feeling,  where 
the  impreffion  was  made. 

Now  from  all  thefe  things  laid  together  it  follows* 
that  in  itchings  from  an  internal  caufe,  and  in  im¬ 
preffions 
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preflions  where  neither  our  hand  nor  eye  give  us 
any  information,  we  {hall,  however,  be  able  to  de¬ 
termine  at  once  with  tolerable  accuracy  what  exter¬ 
nal  part  is  affe&ed,  and  to  put  our  hand  upon  it,  fo 
as  to  confirm  our  prefent  judgment,  and  render  our 
future  judgment,  and  voluntary  power,  more  certain 
and  ready.  We  fhall  alfo  do  this  moft  readily  in 
thofe  parts  which  we  fee  and  feel  moft  frequently,  the 
hands  for  inftance,  lefs  fo,  cceteris  paribus ,  in  thofe 
we  feldom  fee  or  feel,  and  leaft  fo,  where  we  never 
Fee  the  part,  and  feldom  touch  it.  At  leaft  this  feems 
to  refult  from  the  theory.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved„ 
that  the  fad  ought  to  be  tried  chiefly  in  children.  For 
in  adults  the  feveral  degrees  approach  more  to  per¬ 
fection,  2.  e.  to  an  equality  among  themfelves. 

PROP.  12. 

To  explain  in  what  manner ,  and  to  what  de¬ 
gree,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  feat  of 
internal  pains. 

HERE  we  may  obferve,  firft,  that  as  we  never 
fee  or  feel  the  internal  parts,  fuch  as  the  lungs, 
heart,  ftomach,  inteftines,  liver,  kidneys,  bladder, 
i$c.  we  can  have  no  dired  information  in  the  man¬ 
ner  explained  under  the  foregoing  propofition. 

Secondly,  Since  all  pains  diffufe  an  increafe  of 
vibrations  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  increafed 
vibrations  in  the  external  parts,  arifing  from  internal 
pains,  will  be  a  grofs  general  dire&ion,  fo  as  to  de¬ 
termine  the  feat  of  the  pain  within  grofs  limits,  in 
refpeCt  of  fuperior  and  inferior,  anterior  and  pofterior, 
right  and  left. 

Thirdly,  Prefling  the  external  parts,  fo  as  to  aug¬ 
ment  or  alleviate  the  internal  pain,  muft  contribute 
alfo. 

Fourthly,  Since  all  the  internal  parts  in  the  thorax 

and 
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and  abdomen  receive  branches  from  the  intercoftal 
-nerve,  which  communicates  with  each  vertebral 
pair,  it  follows  that  the  internal  pains  will  fend  vibra¬ 
tions  up  to  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  will  enter  in  at 
the  fame  parts  of  it,  as  the  vibrations  from  external 
pains  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  fame  time  it 
appears"  from  the  many  ganglions,  plexufes.  and 
communications  of  nerves  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
alfo  from  the  origin  and  dillribution  of  the  nerves  of 
the  caitda  equina,  that  this  can  be  no  more  than  a  grofs 
general  direbtion ;  and  that  the  great  number  of 
lympathetic  influences  from  thefe  caufes,  alfo  from 
the  running  of  vibrations  along  membranes  and  from 
their  fixing  particularly  in  nervous  parts,  or  extreme 
ones,  will  give  Occafion  .to  many  deceptions  here, 
and  in  certain  cafes  make  the  pain  be  felt,  i.  e.  appear 
to  be,  in  parts  at  a  confiderabie  diflance  from  the 
feat  of  the  diforder. 

Fifthly,  Suppofe  the  patient  to  fhew  by  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  whereabouts  his  pain  is  felt  internally,  then 
the  phyfician  may,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  internal  parts  in  refpefl  of  the  external, 
guefs  pretty  nearly,  what  internal  part  is  affefied. 

Sixthly,  The  fymptoms  attending  the  pain,  its 
caufe  and  confequences,  compared  with  the  natural 
funflions  of  the  parts,  with  the  hifiory  of  difeafes, 
and  morbid  diffebtions,  will  enable  the  phyfician  to 
determine  with  great  precifion  in  fome  cafes,  and  help 
a  little  in  moil. 

Seventhly,  When  the  patient  has  had  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fame  kind  of  internal  pains,  or  of  different 
ones,  he  defcribes  more  exactly,  and  alfo  gets  certain 
fixed  points,  to  which  he  refers  his  pains. 

Eightly,  Anatomifls  and  phyficians  may  fometimes 
judge  with  great  exablnefs  in  their  own  cafes,  having 
both  a  knowledge  of  the  parts,  and  their  fun&ions, 
and  alfo  their  own  feelings,  to  guide  them. 

This  fubjebl  deferves  a  particular  and  accurate  ex¬ 
amination, 
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animation,  it  being  of  great  confequence  to  be  able 
to  difcover  the  feat  and  caufa  proximo,  of  the  diftemper, 
from  the  complaints  of  the  patient,  and  from  the  pre¬ 
vious,  concomitant,  and  confequent  circumftances.  I 
hope  thefe  two  propofitions  may  caft  fome  light  upon 
it. 

Here  we  may  add  an  obfervation  deducible  from 
the  do&rine  of  affiliation ;  viz.  as  we  learn  by  de¬ 
grees,  from  impreffions  made  on  the  furfaces  of  our 
bodies,  to  attend  particularly  to  the  fenfations  im- 
preffed  on,  or  exifting  in  each  part,  at  pleafure,  i .  c. 
to  magnify  the  vibrations  which  take  place  in  it ;  fo* 
after  diforders  in  the  internal  parts,  the  affociated 
circumftances  feem  often  to  renew  the  painful  vibra¬ 
tions  there,  and  to  occafion  either  the  return  of  the 
like  diforder,  or  fome  other ;  at  leaft  tp  have  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  thefe  effe&s,  when  produced  by 
their  caufes  in  an  inferior  degree.  Thus  diforders  in 
the  bowels,  caufed  at  firft  by  acrid  impreffions,  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  return  of  like  diforders  on  lefs 
occafions.  Thus  women  that  have  often  mifcarried, 
feem  to  irritate  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  by 
the  recolle&ion  of  the  affociated  circumftances,  and 
fo  to  difpofe  themfelves  to  mifearry  more  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mere  bodily  tendency  :  fear  and  concern 
having  alfo  a  great  influence  here.  All  this  will  be 
farther  illuftrated  by  what  follows  under  the  next 
proportion. 


PROF, 
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PROP.  13.  : 

To  explain  in  what  manner ,  and  to  what  de¬ 
gree,  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  feeling  con¬ 
tribute ,  according  to  the  dotlrine  of  ajfocia- 
tion,  to  the  formation  of  our  intellectual 
pleafures  and  pains. 

IT  follows  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  power 
of  leaving  traces,  and  of  alfociation,  that  all  the 
pains  from  intenfe  heat  and  cold,  wounds,  inflam¬ 
mations,  &c.  will  leave  a  difpofition  in  the  nervous 
fyftem  to  run  into  miniature  vibrations  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  that  thefe  miniature  vibrations  will  be  ex¬ 
cited  chiefly  by  the  aflociated  circumftances.  That 
is  to  fay,  the  appearance  of  the  fire,  or  of  a  knife, 
efpecially  in  circumftances  like  to  thofe  in  which  the 
child  was  burnt  or  cut,  will  raife  up  in  the  child's 
nervous  fyftem  painful  vibrations  of  the  fame  kind 
with,  but  lefs  in  degree  than,  thofe  which  the  aflual 
burn  or  wound  occafioned. 

By  degrees  thefe  miniature  pains  will  be  transferred 
upon  the  words,  and  other  fymbols,  which  denote 
thefe  and  fuch-like  objects  and  circumftances  :  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  diffufion  is  greater,  the  pain  transferred 
from  a  fingle  caufe  muft  become  lefs.  But  then,  fince 
a  great  variety  of  particular  miniatures  are  trans-. 
ferred  upon  each  word,  fince  alfo  the  words  expref- 
fing  the  feveral  pains  of  feeling  afFe6t  each  other  by 
various  affociations,  and  each  of  them  transfers  a 
miniature  of  its  own  miniature  upon  more  general 
words,  &c.  it  comes  to  pafs  at  laft,  that  the  various 
verbal  and  other  fymbols  of  the  pains  of  feeling,  alfo 
of  other  pains  bodily  and  mental,  excite  a  compound 
vibration  formed  from  a  variety  of  miniatures,  which 
exceeds  ordinary  aftual  pains  in  ftrength.  Thefe 
compound  vibrations  will  alfo  have  a  general  refem- 
blance,  and  particular  differences  in  refpe£t  of  each 
other. 


It 
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It  follows  therefore  a  priori,  one  may  (ay,  and 
by  a  fynthetic  kind  of  demonft ration,  that,  admitting 
the  powers  of  leaving  traces,  and  of  affociation, 
compound  or  mental  pains  will  arife  from  fimple 
bodily  ones  by  means  of  words,  fymbols,  and  affo- 
dated  circumffances.  And  they  feem  to  me  to  an- 
fwer  in  kind  and  degree  to  the  fads  in  general.  If, 
farther,  we  admit  the  dodrine  of  vibrations,  then 
thefe  compound  mental  pains  will  arife  from,  or  he 
attended  by,  violent  vibrations  in  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  particularly  in  the  brain. 

Agreeably  to  this  account,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  mere  words  denoting  bodily  pains,  though  not 
formed  into  proportions  or  threatenings,  affed  chil¬ 
dren.  However,  fince  there  happen  daily  aflocia- 
tions  of  the  mere  words  with  freedom  and  fecurity, 
and  of  propofitions  and  threatenings  with  fufferings, 
children  learn  by  degrees  to  conhne  their  fear,  bor¬ 
row,  to  thofe  things  which  are  efteemed  the 
genuine  figns,  reafons,  caufes,  &c.  of  fufferings* 
This  is  the  cafe  in  general ;  but  there  are  great  par¬ 
ticular  differences  both  in  children  and  adults ;  which 
yet,  if  accurately  purfued,  would  probably  not  only 
be  conffffent  with,  but  even  confirm  and  iliuftrate, 
the  dodrine  of  affociation. 

And  we  may  conclude  upon  the  whole,  fince  the 
pains  of  feeling  are  far  more  numerous  and  violent 
than  thofe  of  all  the  other  fenfes  put  together,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  our  intelledual  pains  are  de- 
ducible  from  them. 

In  like  manner  the  pleafures  of  an  agreeable 
warmth,  and  refrefhing  coolnefs,  when  we  are  cold 
or  hot  refpedively,  of  gentle  fridion  and  titillation, 
leave  traces  of  themfelves,  which  by  allocation  are 
made  to  depend  upon  words,  and  other  fymbols. 
But  thefe  pleafures,  being  faint  and  rare  in  compa¬ 
nion  of  others,  particularly  of  thofe  of  taffe,  have 
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but  a  fmall  fhare  in  forming  the  intelleQual  pleafutes. 
Titillation  may  perhaps  be  excepted.  For  laughter, 
•which  arifes  from  it,  is  a  principal  pleafure  in  young 
children,  and  a  principal  fource  of  the  other  plea- 
fures,  particularly  of  thofe  of  fociality  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  Farther,  fince  the  miniatures  left  by  the 
pains  of  feeling  mud  in  fome  cafes  be  faint  originally, 
in  others  (decline  from  the  diffufion,  the  faintnefs  of 
the  alfociation,  &c.  thefe  miniature  pains  w ill  often 
fall  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  and  confequently 
become  fources  of  intellectual  pleafure  ;  as  in  recob 
JeCting  certain  pains,  in  feeing  battles,  Forms,  wild 
beads,  or  their  pictures,  or  reading  deferiptions  of 
them. 

PROP,  14. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  ideas  generated  by 

tangible  imprejfions . 

IT  ERE  it  may  be  obferved,  firft,  that  the  very 
JL  words,  burn,  wound ,  &c.  feem  even  in  adults, 
though  not  formed  into  propofitions,  or  heightened 
by  a  conjunction  of  circumdances*  to  excite,  for  the 
mod  part,  a  perception  of  the  difagreeable  kind ; 
however,  do  faint  in  degree,  that  it  may  be  reckoned 
amongtt  die  number  of  ideas,  agreeably  to  the  defi¬ 
nitions  given  in  the  introduction. 

Secondly,  the  words  expreding  the  pleafures  of 
this  fenie  are  probably  attended  with  perceptions, 
though  f till  fainter  in  degree-  Thefe  perceptions 
may  therefore  be  called  the  ideas  belonging  to  thofe 
words. 

Thirdly,  the  words  moijl ,  dry ,  [oft,  hard ,  finooth^ 
rough ,  can  fcarce  be  attended  with  any  didinguidiable 
vibrations  in  the  fingers,  or  parts  of  the.  brain 
correiponding  thereto,  on  accgunt  qf  the  faintnefs.  of 
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the  original  imprellions,  and  the  great  varieties  of 
them ;  however,  analogy  leads  us  to  think,  that  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  mult  happen  in  a  low  degree.  But 
when  the  qualities  them feives  are  felt,  and  the  appro¬ 
priated  vibrations  railed,  they  lead  by  aifociation  to 
the  words  expreffinff  them  ;  and  thus  we  can  diftin- 

x  O  J 

guifh  the  feveral  tangible  qualities  from  each  other 
by  the  differences  of  their  vibrations,  and  declare  in 
words  what  each  is. 

Fourthly,  the  vibrations  excited  in  the  fenfe  of 
feeling  by  motion,  diftance,  and  figure,  are  fo  faint, 
and  fo  various,  that  neither  thefe  words,  nor  any 
related  expreffions,  can  be  fuppofed  to  excite  any 
miniature  vibrations  in  this  fenfe.  Yet  Hill,  upon 
feeling  motions  and  figures,  and  palling  over 
diftances,  the  differences  of  vibrations  from  preffure 
and  mufcular  contraction,  i.  e.  from  the  vis  inertia ; 
of  our  own  bodies,  or  of  foreign  matter,  fugged:  to 
us  the  words  expreffing  thefe,  with  their  varieties,  by 
aifociation. 

Fifthly,  the  great  extent  of  the  fenfe  of  feeling 
tends  to  make  the  miniatures  fainter,  efpecially  as 
far  as  the  external  parts  are  concerned ;  and  would 
probably  have  fo  powerful  an  effect  upon  the  minia¬ 
tures  railed  in  the  internal  parts,  as  to  make  them 
by  oppofing  deltroy  one  another,  did  not  all  the  im- 
prelfions  of  the  fame  nature,  viz,  all  thofe  from  heat, 
from  cold,  from  friction,  £3c.  by  whatever  external 
part  they  enter,  produce  nearly  the  fame  effefit  upon 
the  brain.  Whence  the  leveral  miniatures  left  by 
particular  imprelfions  of  the  fame  kind  muft 
ftrengthen  one  another  in  the  internal  parts,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  obliterate  one  another  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  ones.  However,  where  a  perfon  has  differed 
much  by  a  particular  wound,  ulcer,  &c.  it  feems 
according  to  the  theory,  that  an  idea  of  it  fhould  be 
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left  in  the  part  affefiled,  or  correfponding  region  of 
the  brain,  or  ipinal  marrow. 

Sixthly,  the  vifible  ideas  of  the  bodies  which  im«* 
prefs  the  feveral  fenfations  of  feeling  upon  us,  are, 
like  all  other  vifible  ones,  fo  vivid  and  definite,  that 
they  mix  themfelves  with,  and  fomewhat  obfcure,  the 
molt  vivid  iaeas  of  feeling,  and  quite  overpower  the 
faint  ones.  Sight  communicates  to  us  at  once  the 

O 

fize,  fhape,  and  colour  of  objects ;  feeling  cannot  do 
the  laft  at  all,  and  the  two  firltonly  in  a  tedious  way; 
and  is  fcarce  ever  employed  for  that  purpofe  by  thole 
who  fee.  Hence  perfons  born  blind  mult  have  far 
more  vivid  and  definite  ideas  of  feeling  than  others. 
An  inquiry  into  their  real  experiences  would  greatly 
contribute  to  correfil,  illuftrsfte,  and  improve,  the 
theory  of  ideas,  and  their  affociations. 
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S  E  C  T.  II. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Tafte. 

i  / 

# 

PROP.  15. 

To  examine  how  far  the  changes  generally  made 
in  the  tafte ,  in  faffing  from  infancy  to  old 
age ,  are  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  vibra¬ 
tions  and  affociation . 

O  OME  of  thefe  changes  arc, 

O  That  fweets  generally  grow  lefs  and  lefs  agree¬ 
able,  and  forne times  even  difagreeable,  or  naufeous 
at  laft. 

That  aftringent,  acid,  and  fpirituous  liquids,  which 
difpieafe  at  firft,  afterwards  become  highly  grateful. 

That  even  bitters  and  acrids  firft  lofe  their  offen- 
five  qualities,  and  after  a  fufhcient  repetition  give  a 
relifh  to  our  aliment/ 

And  that  many  particular  foods  and  medicines  be¬ 
come  either  extremely  pleafant  or  difgufting,  from 
affociations  with  fafhion,  joy,  hope  of  advantage, 
hunger,  the  pleafures  of  chearful  converfation,  &c . 
or  with  ficknefs,  vomitings,  gripings,  fear,  borrow, 
&c. 

Now,  in  order  to  account  for  thefe  changes,  we 
may  confider  the  following  things. 

Firft,  that  the  organs  become  lefs  and  lefs  fenfible 
by  age,  from  the  growing  callolity  and  rigidity  of  all 
the  parts  of  animal  bodies.  The  pleafant  favours 
may  therelore  he  expected  to  become  lefs  pleafant, 
and  the  moderately  difagreeable  ones  to  fall  down 
within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  upon  this  account. 

Secondly,  the  difpofition  to  vibrations  in  the  or¬ 
gan  and  correfpondi-ng  part  of  the  brain  mud  alfo 

F  3  receive 
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receive  fome  alteration  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
Impreffions.  For  though  this  returns,  at  a  proper  dift 
tance  from  each  meal,  to  its  former  ftate,  within  an 
indefinite  diftance,  as  one  may  fay,  yet  fome  differ¬ 
ence  there  probably  is,  upon  the  whole,  which,  in  a  fuff 
fi cient  length  of  tune,  amounts  to  a  perceptible  one. 
However,  we  mud  alfo  fuppofe  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  make  of  the  nervous  fyftem  fets  fome  bounds  to 
this  gradual  alteration  in  the  difpoftion  to  vibrate ; 
elfe  the  tafe  would  be  much  more  variable  than  it  is, 
and  continue  to  change  more  after  adult  age,  than  it 
is  found  to  do  in  faff  It  may  perhaps  change  fafter 
in  the  ufe  of  a  high  diet  than  of  a  low  one ;  which 
would  be  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  caufe 
here  affigned. 

Thirdly,  the  pleafant  and  painful  impreffions  which 
particular  foods  and  medicines  make  upon  the  fto- 
mach,  always  either  accompany  the  tafe,  or  follow  it 
in  a  short  time  ;  and  by  this  means  an  affociation  is 
formed,  whereby  the  direct  pleafantnefs  or  naufeouff 
nefs  of  the  tafte  is  enhanced,  if  the  impreffions  upon 
the  tongue  and  ftomach  be  of  the  fame  kind ;  or  di- 
minifhed,  and  perhaps  overpowered,  and  even  con¬ 
verted  into  its  oppofite,  if  they  be  of  different  kinds. 
For  if  the  two  impreffions  A  and  B ,  made  upon  the 
tongue  and  ftomach  refpe&ively,  be  repeated  toge¬ 
ther  for  a  fufficient  number  of  times,  b  will  always 
attend  A  upon  the  firft  moment  of  its  being  made.  If 
therefore  B  be  of  fuch  a  magnitude  as  to  leave  a 
trace  b  fufficiently  great,  the  addition  of  this  trace  b 
to  Ay  the  impreffion  made  upon  the  tongue,  may 
produce  all  the  changes  in  it  above-mentioned,  acv 
cording  to  their  feveral  natures  and  proportions. 
This  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  affociation,  as  it 
takes  place  in  general ;  but  here  the  free  propagation 
of  vibrations  from  the  ftomach  to  the  mouth,  along 
the  furface  of  the  membranes,  ad^s  a  particular 
force.  In  like  manner  a  di (agreeable  tafte,  by  being 

often 
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often  mixed  with«a  pleafant  one,  may  at  laft  become 
pleafant  alone,  and  vicevcrja:  hunger  and  fatiety 
may  alfo.  by  being  joined  with  particular  taftes,  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  augment  or  abate  their  relifh. 
And  I  believe  it  is  by  the  methods  of  this  third  kind, 
that  the  chief  and  moll  ufual  changes  in  the  tafte  are 
made. 

Fourthly,  the  changes  which  are  made  by  affocia- 
tions  with  mental  pleafures  and  pains,  or  bodily  ones 
not  belonging  to  this  organ,  as  with  fine  colours, 
mufic,  &c.  receive  a  like  explication  as  the  laft 
mentioned  inftances  of  affociations.  Here  the  plea- 
fure  excited  in  the  eye  or  ear  over-rules  the  tafte  at 
firft :  afterwards  we  may  fuppofe  the  organ  to  be  fo 
altered  by  degrees,  in  refpePt  of  the  di (agreeable  tafte 
from  its  frequent  impreftion,  or  other  caufe,  as  tc> 
have  the  lolution  of  continuity  no  longer  occafioned 
by  its  aftion.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  evanefcent 
pleafures  of  fight  and  hearing,  at  leaft  pleafant  vibra¬ 
tions  in  the  parts  of  the  brain  correfponding  to  thefe 
two  organs,  accompany  thefe  taftes  ever  after¬ 
wards. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  defire  of  par¬ 
ticular  foods  and  liquors  is  much  more  influenced  by 
the  aflociated  circumftances,  than  their  taftes,  it  be¬ 
ing  very  common  for  thefe  circumftances,  particularly' 
the  fight  or  fmell  of  the  food  or  liquor,  to  prevail 
againft  men’s  better  judgment,  direfting  them  to  for* 
bear,  and-warning  them  of  the  mifchiefs  likely  to  arife 
from  felf- indulgence. 
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PROP.  16. 

To  explain  in  what  manner ,  and  to  what  de¬ 
gree,  plea/ant  and  unpleafant  tajles  contri¬ 
bute,  according  to  the  dodrine  of  affbciation , 
to form  our  intellectual  p  le  (fares  and  pains. 

r  |  ^HE  pleafures  of  the  tafte,  confidered  as  ex* 
JL  tending  itfelf  from  the  mouth  through  the 
whole  alimentary  du£t,  are  very  confiderable,  and 
frequently  repeated  ;  they  muft  therefore  be  one 
chief  means,  by  which  pleafurable  dates  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  brain,  and  nervous  fyftem.  Thefe 
pleafurable  dates  muft,  after  fome  time,  leave  mini¬ 
atures  of  themfelves,  diffidently  ftrong  to  be  called 
up  upon  flight  occafions,  viz.  from  a  variety  of  affo- 
ciations  with  the  common  vifible:  and  audible  objects, 
and  to  illuminate  thefe,  and  their  ideas.  When 
groups  of  thefe  miniatures  have  been  long  and 
clofely  conceded  with  particular  objeCts,  they  coa- 
lefce  into  one  complex  idea,  appearing,  however, 
to  be  a  fimple  one  ;  and  fo  begin  to  he  transferred 
upon  other  objefts,  and  even  upon  taftes  back  again, 
and  fo  on  without  limits.  And  from  this  way  of  rea- 
foiling  it  may  now  appear,  that  a  great  part  of  our 
intelle&ual  pleafures  are  ultimately  deducible  from 
thofe  of  tafte  ;  and  that  one  principal  final  caufe  of 
the  greatnefs  and  conftant  recurrency  of  thefe  plea¬ 
fures,  from  our  firft  infancy  to  the  extremity  of  old 
age,  is  to  introduce  and  keep  up  pleafurable  ftates 
in  the  brain,  and  to  conned  them  with  foreign 
objects. 

The  foetal  pleafures  feem,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  be  derived  from  this  fource  ;  fince  it  has  been  cuf- 
tomary  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  is,  in  a  manner, 
neceflary,  that  wc  fhould  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  tafte 

in 
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in  conjunction  with  our  relatives,  friends,  and 
neighbours. 

In  like  manner,  naufeous  taftes,  and  painful  im- 
preffions  upon  the  alimentary  dud,  give  rife  and 
ftrength  to  mental  pains.  The  molt  common  of  thefe 
painful  impreffions  is  that  from  excefs,  and  the  con- 
fcquent  indigedion,  This  excites  and  fupports  thofe 
uneafy  dates,  which  attend  upon  melancholy,  fear, 
and  forrow. 

It  appears  alfo  to  me,  that  thefe  dates  are  intro¬ 
duced,  in  a  great  degree,  during  deep,  during  the 
frightful  dreams,  agitations,  and  oppreffions,  that 
excefs  in  diet  occahons  in  the  night.  Thefe  dreams 
and  dilorders  are  often  forgotten ;  but  the  uneafy 
dates  of  body,  which  then  happen,  leave  vediges  of 
ihemfelves,  which  increafe  in  number  and  drengtk 
every  day  from  the  continuance  of  the  caufe,  till  at. 
lad  they  are  ready  to  be  called  up  in  crouds  upon 
dight  occafions,  and  the  unhappy  perfon  is  unex¬ 
pectedly,  and  at  once,  as  it  were,  feized  with  a  great 
degree  of  the  hypochondriac  diftemper,  the  obvious 
caufe  appearing  no  ways  proportionable  to  the  effed. 
And  thus  it  may  appear,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  reciprocal  influence  between  the  mind  and 
alimentary  dud,  agreeably  to  common  obfervation; 
which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  very  large  number 
of  nerves  didributed  there. 

PRO  P.  17. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  ideas  generated  f 

the  ferueral  taftes . 

AS  the  pleafures  of  tade  are  in  general  greater 
than  thole  of  feeling,  and  the  pains  in  general 
lefs,  it  follows  that  the  ideas  which  are  affixed  to  the 
fe.veral  words  expreding  the  feveral  pieafant  and 
unpleafant  taftos,  will  be  of  a  middle  nature  in  refped 
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of  the  ideas  generated  by  tangible  impreffions ;  and 
lie  between  the  ideas  of  the  pains  of  feeling,  and 
thofe  of  its  pleafures. 

Agreeably  to  this,  it  feems  very  difficult,  or  even 
impoffible  to  excite  a  genuine  vivid  miniature  of  an 
acid,  fweet,  fait,  or  bitter  tafte,  by  the  mere  force 
of  imagination.  However,  the  vibrations  peculiar 
to  each  of  thefe  leave  fuch  veftiges  of  them  (elves, 
fuch  an  effeQ  in  the  tongue,  and  correfponding 
parts  of  the  brain,  as,  upon  tailing  the  qualities  them- 
felves,  at  once  to  bring  up  the  names  whereby  they 
are  expreiled,  with  many  other  affociated  circum- 
{lances,  particularly  the  vifible  appearances  of  the 
bodies  indued  with  thefe  qualities.  And  thefe 
veftiges  may  be  called  ideas.  Analogy  leads  us  alfo 
to  conclude,  as  before  obferved  under  feeling,  that 
fome  faint  veftiges  or  ideas  mull  be  raifed  in  the  parts 
of  the  brain  correfponding  to  the  tongue,  upon  the 
mere  paffage  of  each  word,  that  expreffes  a  remark¬ 
able  tafte,  over  the  ear.  And,  when  the  imagination 
is  affifted  by  the  aQual  light  or  fmell  of  a  highly 
grateful  food,  we  feem  able  to  raife  an  idea  of  a 
perceptible  magnitude.  This  is  confirmed  bv  the 
manifeft  effeQ:  exerted  upon  the  mouth,  and  its 
glands,  in  fuch  cafes. 

The  fight  of  what  we  eat  or  drink  feems  alfo,  in 
ieveral  inftances,  to  enable  us  to  judge  more  accu¬ 
rately  of  the  tafte  and  flavour  ;  which  ought  to  be 
effected,  according  to  this  theory,  by  raffing  fmall 
ideas  of  the  tafte  and  flavour,  and  magnifying  the 
real  impreffions  in  confequence  thereof  For  an 
aQual  impreffion  muft  e x cite  vibrations  confiderably* 
different,  according  to  the  difference  in  the  previous 
ones ;  and  where  the  previous  ones  are  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thofe  impreffed;  the  lafi  muft  be  mag- 
Billed. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Smell. 

PROP.  18. 

To  explain  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  de¬ 
gree,  p  leaf  ant  and  unp  leaf ant  odours  con¬ 
tribute,  in  the  way  of  affociation,  to  form 
our  intellectual pleafures  and  pains, 

IT  will  be  evident,  upon  a  moderate  attention,  that 
the  grateful  fmells,  with  which  natural  produc¬ 
tions  abound,  have  a  great  fhare  in  enlivening  many 
of  our  ideas,  and  in  the  generation  of  our  intellec¬ 
tual  pleafures ;  which  holds  particularly  in  refpebt  of 
thofe  that  arife  from  the  view  of  rural  objects  and 
feenes,  and  from  the.  reprefentations  of  them  by 
poetry  and  painting.  This  fource  ofthefe  pleafures 
may  not  indeed  be  eafy  to  be  traced  up  in  all  the 
particular  cafes ;  but  that  it  is  a  fource,  follows  ne- 
ceffarily  from  the  power  of  affociation. 

In  like  manner,  the  mental  uneafinefs,  which 
attends  fhame,  ideas  of  indecency,  &c.  arifes,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  from  the  offenfive  fmells  of  the 
excrementitious  difeharges  of  animal  bodies.  And 
it  is  remarkable  in  this  view,  that  the  pudenda  are 
fituated  near  the  paffages  of  the  urine  and  faeces ,  the 
two  molt  offenfive  of  our  excrements. 

We  may  fuppofe  the  inteliefluai  pleafures  and 
pains,  which  are  deducible  from  the  flavours,  grate¬ 
ful  and  ungrateful,  that  afeend  behind  the  uvula  into 
the  nofe  during  maflication,  and  juft  after  deglutition, 
to  have  been  confidered  in  the  laft  feftion  under  the 
head  of  tafte,  fince  thefe  flavours  are  always  dteemed 
j3l  part  of  the  taftes  of  alijncnts  and  medicines.  And 
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indeed  the  olfaHory  nerves  feem  to  have  as  great 
a  (hare  in  conveying  to  us  both  the  original  and  de¬ 
rivative  pleafures,  which  are  referred  to  the  tafte, 
as  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  ;  which  may  help  us  to 
account  for  the  largenefs  of  thofe  nerves  in  men,  to 
whom  fmell,  properly  fo  called,  is  of  far  lefs  confe¬ 
rence  than  any  other  of  the  fenfes,  and  tafte  of  the 
greateft,  while  yet  the  nerves  of  tafte  are  compari- 
tively  fmall. 

We  may  add  here,  that  the  fmell  is  a  guide  and 
guard  placed  before  the  tafte,  as  that  is  before  the 
itomach,  in  a  great  degree  in  men,  but  much  more 
fo  in  brutes,  Who  have  fcarce  any  other  means  than 
that  of  fmell,  whereby  to  diftinguifh  what  foods  are 
proper  for  them.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that  the 
fmell  is  a  guard  to  the  lungs ;  and  that  the  grateful 
odours  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetable  productions, 
in  general,  are  an  indication  of  the  wholfbmencfs  of 
country  air;  as  the  offenfivenefs  of  putrefaction, 
fulphureous  fumes,  &c,  warn  us  beforehand,  of 
their  mifchievous  effects  upon  the  lungs.  However, 
the  rule  is  not  univerM  in  either  cafe. 

PROF.  19. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  ideas  generated  by  the 

fever al  odours , 


7  HAT  has  been  delivered  concerning  the 
ideas  of  feeling  and  tafte,  may  be  applied  to 
the  fmell.  We  cannot,  by  the  power  of  our  will  or 
fancy,  raife  up  any  miniatures  or  ideas  of  particular 
fmells,  fo  as  to  perceive  them  evidently.  However, 
the  affociated  circumftances  feem  to  have  fome  power 
of  affecting  the  organ  of  Imell,  and  the  correfponding 
part  of  the  brain,  in  a  particular  manner  ;  whence  we 
are  prepared  to  deceive  and  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
fmells jnore  readily,  acid  more  accurately,  on  account 

of 
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of  the  previous  influence  of  thefe  affociated  circum- 
fiances.  And,  converfly,  the  aftual  fmeils  of  natu- 
ral  bodies  enable  us  to  determine  them,  though  we  do 
not  fee  them,  always  negatively,  and  often  pofitively, 
i.  e.  by  fuggefting  their  names,  and  vifible  appear* 
ances.  And,  when  we  are  at  a  lofs  in  the  lait  re-* 
fpecl,  the  name  or  vifible  appearance  of  the  body  wil 
immediately  revive  the  connexion* 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Sight. 

PROP.  20. 

To  examine  how  far  the  judgments  which  we 
make  by  fght  concerning  magnitude ,  di~ 
fiance ,  motion ,  figure ,  and  pqfition ,  are 
agreeable  to  the  doarine  of  ajfociation. 

IHave  already  obferved,  prop.  30.  that  thefejudg- 
mentsare  to  be  efteemed  true  or  falfe,  according 
as  they  agree  or  difagree  with  thofe  made  by  touch. 

Now  the  affociates  of  greater  tangible  magnitude 
are  a  larger  picture  on  the  retina ,  the  diftance  being 
the  fame  ;  and  a  larger  diftance,  the  piflure  being 
the  fame.  The  affociates  of  a  lefs  tangible  magni¬ 
tude  are  the  oppofites  to  thefe.  And  the  affociates 
of  the  famenefs  of  tangible  magnitude  are  the  increafe 
or  diminution  of  the  pifture  on  the  retina ,  while  the 
diftance  is  diminifhed  or  increafed  fuitably  thereto. 

•  «  All 
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All  this  appears  from  optical  confiderations.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  where  the  picture  on  the  retina  is  of  a 
juft  hze,  and  alfo  the  previous  judgment  concerning 
the  diftance  juft,  oureftimate  of  tangible  magnitude 
by  fight  will  be  juft  likewife.  But  if  the  picture  on 
the  retina  be  magnified  or  diminifhed  by  giaftes,  or 
our  previous  judgment  concerning  the  diftance  be 
erroneous,  our  eftimate  of  tangible  magnitude  will 
be  erroneous  in  like  manner.  And,  whether  it  be  juft 
or  erroneous,  it  is  intirely  founded  on  aflbciation. 

The  following  inftances,  among  many  others,  con¬ 
firm  thefe  pofitions.  Young  children  judge  rightly 
of  magnitude  only  in  familiar  places,  or  at  fmall  di- 
lfances.  At  great  diftances  they  always  judge  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  be  lefs  than  the  truth,  not  having  learnt  to 
judge  rightly  of  thefe  diftances.  and  make  allowance 
for  them.  The  generality  of  adults  judge  far  better 
of  magnitude  at  great  diftances  on  level  ground,  than 
from  above,  or  from  below,  on  account  of  their 
greater  experience  in  the  former  cafe.  The 
horizontal  moon  appears  larger  than  the  meridional, 
becaufe  the  piblure  on  the  retina  is  of  nearly  the 
fame  fize,  and  the  diftance  efteerned  to  be  greater. 
And  yet  the  horizontal  moon  appears  far  lefs  than 
the  truth,  becaufe  we  can  form  no  conception  of 
its  vaft  diftance.  A  tree  referred  to  the  horizon 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  or  a  fly  to  the  ground 
at  a  diftance,  through  the  indiftinOnefs  of  vifion, 
appears  much  bigger  than  the  truth.  In  looking 
through  giaftes,  which  magnify  or  diminifh  the 
piQure  on  the  retina ,  the  objects  themfelves  feem 
to  be  magnified  or  diminifhed,  becaufe  our  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  the  diftance  is  not  altered  propor¬ 
tionally,  &C,  &Q. 

There  are,  befides,  thefe.  fome  other  aftbeiated 
circtimftances,  which  occafionally  impofe  upon 
m  in  eliimating  magnitudes.  Thus  a  perfon  of 
an  ordinary  height  ftajifting  near  a  very  tall  one,- 

or 
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or  coming  in  at  a  very  high  door,  appears  fhorter 
than  the  truth ;  lean  perfons  feem  tall,  fat  perfons 
Ihort,  (3  c. 

The  principal  criterion  of  diftance  is  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  pifture,  which  fome  known  objeft  makes 
on  the  retina.  But  the  five  following  affociated 
circumftances  feem  to  have  alfo  fome  influence  on 
our  judgments  concerning  diftance,  in  certain 
cafes,  and  under  certain  limitations :  The  number 
of  objefts  which  intervene,  the  degree  of  diftinftnefs 
in  which  the  minute  parts  are  feen,  the  degree  of 
brightnefs,  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  and 
the  conformation  of  the  eye.  It  will  appear  from 
the  62 d  and  63d  prop .  that  the  two  laft  are  afloci- 
ates  to  each  other  in  their  proper  degrees,  fince 
each  depends  on  the  diftance  of  the  object.  The 
influence  of  the  three  firft,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  pifture  on  the  retina ,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  methods  of  expreffing  diftance  in 
piftures. 

From  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  laft  para¬ 
graph,  we  may  explain  the  following  fallacies  in 
vifton.  An  objeft  viewed  through  a  perfpeftive 
appears  to  be  nearer  than  it  is,  becaufe  the  pifture 
on  the  retina  is  thereby  rendered  both  larger,  and 
more  diftinft ;  but  if  we  invert  the  perfpeftive,  and 
fo  diminifh  the  pifture,  the  objeft  will  appear 
farther  off.  At  fea,  and  on  plains,  where  few  or 
no  objefts  intervene,  we  judge  the  diftances  to  be 
lefs  than  than  the  truth ;  and  the  contrary  happens 
in  fcenes  diverfified  with  a  proper  variety  of  objefts. 
A  large  objeft,  when  apprehended  to  be  one  of  a 
common  fize,  appears  nearer  than  the  truth ;  and 
the  fame  happens  when  we  view  objefts  in  rural 
fcenes,,  fuch  as  houfes,  towns,  hills,  (3c.  in  a  bright 
light,  or  through  a  very  clear  atmofphere.  In  try¬ 
ing  tp  judge  of  fmall  diftances  by 'one  eyeA  itiaufea! 

ti> 
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to  be  mill aken  for  want  of  the  criterion  from  the 
inclination  of  the  optic  axes. 

Since  our  judgment  concerning  the  magnitude 
of  an  unknown  obi  eft  depends  upon  he  distance,  an  cl 
our  judgment  concerning  the  diltance  of  every  ob¬ 
ject  chiefly  upon  that  concerning  its  magnitude,  the 
conjectures  of  different  perfons,  concerning  the 
magnitudes  and  diftances  of  unknown  remote  objects, 
both  as  feen  through  telefcopes,  and  with  the 
naked  eye,  may  vary  confiderably  from  each  other, 
according  to  their  refpedtive  affbeiated  prejudices. 
If  the  diltance  be  fixed  previoufly  by  a  known  ob¬ 
ject,  we  may  afterwards  judge  of  the  magnitude  of 
an  unknown  object  thereby.  The  number  of  inter¬ 
vening  objects,  and  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes, 
feem  to  afford  conftderable  affiftance  in  determining 
diftances,  where  known  objects  are  wanting;  the 
firfl  in  large  diftances,  the  laft  in  fmall  ones :  but 
the  other  three  inferior  criterions  above  mentioned, 
viz.  the  degree  ofdiftinctnefs,  the  degree  of  bright- 
nefs,  and  the  conformation  of  the  eye,  when  fingly 
taken,  are  of  (mall  fignification. 

We  judge  of  motion  by  the  motion  of  the  pictures 
on  the  retina ,  or  of  our  eyes  in  following  the  ob¬ 
jects.  After  fome  time,  we  learn  to  make  allowance 
for  the  line  of  direction,  our  own  motions,  &c.  If 
v/e  fail  to  make  the  due  allowance  through  aftoci- 
ated  circumftances  of  any  kind,  we  rnuft  in  confer 
quence  of  this,  make  a  difproportionate  eftimate 
of  motion,  or  place  it  in  an  undue  object. 

We  judge  of  the  figure  or  fhape  of  bodies,  chiefly 
by  the  variations  of  light  and  fhade  ;  and  our  afio- 
ciations  taken  thence  arc  fo  itrong,  as  that  we  are 
eafily  impofed  upon  by  a  juft  imitation  of  the  light 
and  fhades  belonging  to  each  fhape  and  figure,  in 
their  fevcral  {filiations  with  refpect  to  the  quarter 
from  which  the  illumination  proceeds. 


It 
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It  is  from  the  affociations,  confidered  under  this 
propofition,  and  particularly  in  the  laft  paragraph, 
that  painting  conveys  fuch  exaft  ideas  of  fhapes, 
figures,  magnitudes,  arid  didances,  and  the  camera 
obfcura  of  motions  alfo,  by  means  of  impreffions  that 
proceed  from  a  plane  furface. 

The  pofition  of  objeQs  is  judged  ofintirely  by  the 
part  of  the  retina  on  which  the  rays  fall,  if  we  be 
in  an  erecl  pofture  ourfeives.  If  we  be  not,  we 
allow  for  our  deviation  from  it,  or  make  a  reference 
to  fomething  judged  to  be  in  an  erect  pofture.  If 
we  fail  in  thefe,  errors  concerning  the  pofition  of 
vifible  objects  muft  happen.  Our  calling  bodies 
ereB,  when  the  rays  proceeding  from  their  tops  fall 
upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  retina,  and  vice  verfa9 
is  merely  from  an  affociation  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofe  by  which  the  fenfes  of  other  words  are  deter¬ 
mined. 

Thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  examine  the  fubjefihs  of 
this  and  the  following  propofition  with  accuracy, 
may  fee  a  large  variety  of  proper  inftances  well  ex¬ 
plained  by  Dr.  Smith ,  and  Dr.  Jurin ,  in  Dr.  Smith's 
optics.  Thele  gentlemen  infill  chiefly  on  optical 
confiderations ;  but  they  every-where  admit  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  affociation,  though  it  is  not  always  to 
their  purpofe  to  take  exprefs  notice  of  it. 

I  will  juft  remind  the  reader,  that  in  all  the  cafes 
of  magnitude,  diftance,  motion,  figure,  and  pofi¬ 
tion,  the  vifible  idea  is  fo  much  more  vivid  and 
ready  than  the  tangible  one,  as  to  prevail  over  it, 
uotwithftanding  that  our  information  from  feeling 
is  more  precife  than  that  from  fight,/  and  the  teft  of 
its  truth.  However,  if  w^e  could  fuppofe  a  perfon  to 
be  endued  with  the  fenfes  of  feeing  and  hearing,  and 
yet  to  be  deftitute  of  that  of  feeling,  and  of  the 
power  of  moving  himfelf,  he  might  have  all  the  words 
exprefting  diftances,  magnitudes.  &c.  fo  much,  and 
fo  properly,  affociated  with  the  vifible  appearances  of 
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thefe,-  as  that,  by  palling  over  his  ear,  they  would 
raife  up  all  the  fame  trains  of  vifible  ideas,  as  in  us. 

PROP.  21. 

To  examine  koto  far  the  circumfances  of /ingle 
and  double  vifion  are  agreeable  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  affociation. 

WHEN  we  have  attained  a  voluntary  power 
over  the  external  motions  of  our  eves,  fo  as 
to  diredt  them  to  objedls  at  pleafure,  we  always  do 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  fame  points  of  objedls 
fall  upon  correfpondent  points  of  the  two  retinas. 
And  this  correfpondence  between  the  refpedlive 
points  of  the  retinas  is  permanent  and  invariable* 
Thus  the  central  points,  or  thofe  where  the  optic 
axes  terminate,  always  correfpond ;  a  certain  point 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  right  retina  always  correfponds 
(whatever  objedl  we  view)  to  another  certain  point  on 
the  right  fide  of  the  left  retina ,  equally  diflant  from 
the  centre  with  it,  &c.  Hence,  if  the  optic  axes  be 
dire  fled  to  the  objedl  A,  the  pidlure  made  by  it  on 
the  right  retina  correfponds  to  that  made  on  the  left; 
whereas  the  impreffi ons  made  by  two  fmilar  objedls, 
A  and  B ,  upon  the  two  retinas ,  do  not  correfpond* 
The  imprefions  therefore,  that  are  made  upon 
portions  of  the  retinas ,  which  do  or  do  not  corre¬ 
fpond,  are  the  afociated  criterions  of  fingle  and 
double  vifion.  For  I  here  fuppofe,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  appearances  of  a  fingle  objedl,  and  two  fimilar 
ones,  are  relpedlively  called  fingle  and  double  vifi¬ 
on. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  fallacies  which  thefe 
afociated  criterions  may  occafion. 

Firfl,  then,  when  a  perfon  diredls  his  eyes  by  a 
voluntary  power  to  a  point  nearer  or  farther  off  than 
the  objedl  which  he  views,  fo  as  to  make  the  pic¬ 
tures 
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tures  of  the  objeft;  fall  upon  the  points  of  the  two 
retinas,  that  do  not  correfpond,  this  object  will  ap¬ 
pear  double.  The  fame  thing  happens  when  one 
eye  is  diftorted  by  a  fpafm  when  perfons  lofe  the 
Voluntary  power  of  directing  their  optic  axes  to 
objects,  and  in  general  whenever  the  pictures  which 
the  object  imprints  on  the  two  retinas ,  fall  upon 
points  that  do  not  correfpond. 

It  refembles  this,  and  illultrates  it,  that  if  we  crofs 
the  fingers,  and  roll  a  pea  between  two  tides, 
which  are  not  contiguous  naturally,  it  feels  like  two 
peas. 

Secondly,  after  a  perfon  whofe  eye  is  diftorted 
by  a  fpafm,  has  feen  double  for  a  certain  time,  this 
ceafes,  and  he  gains  the  power  of  feeing  fingle  again 
provided  the  diftortion  remains  fixed  to  a  certain 
degree.  For  the  affociation  between  the  points  of 
the  two  retinas,  which  correfponded formerly,  grows 
weaker  by  degrees ;  a  new  one  alfo  between  points, 
that  now  correfpond,  takes  place,  and  grows  ftrongef 
perpetually. 

Thirdly,  if  two  lighted  candles,  of  equal  height,  be 
viewed  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
eyes,  fo  that  the  picture  of  the  right-hand  candle  on 
the  left  retina  fhall  correfpond  to  that  of  the  left-hand 
candle  on  the  right  retina,  only  one  image  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  thefe  two  correfponding  picture#.  But  the 
two  pictures  which  do  not  correfpond.  viz.  that  of 
the  right-hand  candle  on  the  right  retina ,  and  that 
of  the  left-hand  candle  on  the  left  retina,  will  each 
produce  its  proper  image.  See  Smit/is  Optics , 
Rem.  526. 

But  here  two  queflions  may  be  afked :  firft,  why 
fingle  objects  appear  the  fame  to  one  as  to  both  eyes, 
allowing  for  the  diminution  of  brightnefs,  fince,  in 
the  firft  cafe,  there  is  one  picture  only,  in  the  laft 
two.  Ought  not  every  fingle  objeft  to  appear  fingle 
to  one  eye  and  double  to  both  ? 

F  2  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  how  can  one  object  appear  like  two  to 
both  eyes,  fince.  however  the  eyes  be  directed  of 
diftorted,  it  can  make  but  two  pictures,  whe  eas  two 
objects  make  four,  viz.  two  in  each  eye  ? 

It  is  evident,  that  the  difficulty  is  the  fame  in 
both  thefe  queftions.  And  it  feems  to  be  a  fufficient 
anfwer  to  allege,  that  impreffions  fo  much  alike,  and 
which  are  fo  conltantly  made  together,  as  thofe  upon 
the  correfponding  portions  of  the  two  retinas ,  mult: 
unite  into  one  intirely  in  the  brain,  and  produce  the 
fame  effeB  in  kind,  though  fomewhat  different  in 
degree,  as  one  alone.  And  thus,  whether  we  fee 
with  one  eye  or  both,  hear  with  one  ear  or  both, 
the  impreffion  on  the  common  fenfory  in  the  brain  is 
the  fame  in  kind ;  and  therefore,  if  the  firft  be  called 
{ingle,  the  other  mull  alfo. 

But  it  deferves  particular  attention  here,  that  the 
optic  nerves  of  men,  and  fuch  other  animals  as  look 
the  fame  way  with  both  eyes,  unite  in  the  fella  turcica , 
in  a  ganglion,  or  little  brain,  as  one  may  call  it,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves ;  and  that  the  affociations  be¬ 
tween  fynchronoiis  impreffions  on  the  two  retina’s 
mult  be  made  looner,  and  cemented  flronger,  on 
this  account ;  alfo,  that  they  ought  to  have  a  much 
greater  power  over  one  another’s  images,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  And  thus  an  impreffion 
made  on  the  right  eye  alone  by  a  fingle  objeB,  may 
propagate  itfelf  into  the  left,  and  there  raife  up  an 
image  almoft  equal  in  vividnefs  to  itfelf :  And  con- 
fequently,  when  we  fee  with  one  eye  only,  we  may, 
however,  have  piBures  in  both  eyes ;  and  when  we 
fee  a  fingle  objeB,  with  our  eyes  direBed  to  one  at 
a  different  diftance,  we  may  have  four  piBures,  viz. 
two  from  direB  impreffion  in  parts  that  do  not  corre- 
fpond,  and  two  others  from  aflociation  in  parts  that 
do.  And  thus  both  the  foregoing  queftions  may  be 
anfwered,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  or  he- 
fi  tat  ion* 
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To  explain  in  what  manner ,  and  to  what  de* 
gree,  agreeable  and  dif agreeable  imbre/Jions 
on  the  eye  contribute ,  in  the  way  of  ajfo ela¬ 
tion,  to  form  our  intellectual  pleafures,  and 

IT  is  evident,  that  gay  colours,  of  all  kinds,  are  a 
principal  Source  of  pleafure  to  young  children; 
and  they  feem  to  ftrike  them  more  particularly,  when 
mixed  together  in  various  ways.  Whether  there  be 
any  thing  in  colours,  which  correfponds  to*  the  har¬ 
mony  between  founds,  may  be  doubted.  If  there 
be,  it  muff,  however,  admit  of  much  greater  lati¬ 
tude  than  the  harmony  between  founds,  fince  all 
mixtures  and  degrees  of  colours,  unlefs  where  the 
quantity  of  light  overpowers  the  eye,  are  pleafant  ; 
however,  one  colour  may  be  more  fo  originally  than 
another.  Black  appears  to  be  originally  di {’agreeable 
to  the  eyes  of  children  ;  it  becomes  difagreeahle  alfo 
very  early  from  affociated  influences.  In  adults,  the 
pleafures  of  mere  colours  are  very  languid  in  com- 
parifon  of  their  prefent  aggregates  of  pleafure,  formed 
by  affociation.  And  thus  the  eye  approaches  more  and 
more,  as  we  advance  in  fpirituality  and  perfection, 
to.  an  inlet  for  mental  pleafure,  and  an  organ  fuited 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  being,  whole  happinefs  confifts 
in  the  improvement  of  his  underftanding  and  affec¬ 
tions.  However,  the  original  pleafures  of  mere 
colours  remain,  in  a  fmall  degree,  to  the  laft,  and 
thofe  transferred  upon  them  by  affociation  with 
Other  pleafures  (for  the  influence  is  in  thefe  things 
reciprocal,  without  limits)  in  a  confiderable  one.  So 
that  our  intelleClual  pleafures  are  no,t  only  at  firfl  ge¬ 
nerated,  but  afterwards  fuppprted  and  recruited,  in 
part  from  the  pleafures  affecting  the  eye ;  which 

~  f*  3  holds 


holds  particularly  in  refpeH  of  the  pleafures  afforded 
by  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  by  the  imitations  of 
them,  which  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  furnifh 
us  with.  And  for  the  fame  reafons  the  difagreeable 
impreflions  on  the  eye,  have  fome  fmali  fhare  in  ge¬ 
nerating  and  feeding  intellectual  pains. 

It  deferves  notice  here,  that  green,  which  is  the 
colour  that  abounds  far  more  than  any  other,  is  the 
middle  one  among  the  primary  colours,  and  the  moft 
univerfally  and  permanently  agreeable  to  the  eye  of 
any  other  :  Alfo,  that  as  the  common  juice  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  in  general  green,  fo  that  of  animals  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  red ;  the  firft  being,  perhaps,  of  the  third  order, 
the  laft  of  the  fecond.  It  appears  to  be  extremely 
worth  the  time  and  pains  of  philofophers  to  inquire 
into  the  orders  of  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  in 
the  manner  propofed  and  begun  by  Sir  If aac  Newton ; 
and  particularly  to  compare  the  changes  of  colour, 
which  turn  up  in  chemical  operations,  with  the  other 
changes,  which  happen  to  the  fubjeCts  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  at  the  fame  time.  Nothing  feems  more 
likely  than  this  to  be  a  key  to  the  phiiofophy  of  the 
fmali  parts  of  natural  bodies,  and  of  their  mutual 
influences. 


PROP,  23, 

To  give  an  account  of  the  ideas  generated  by 

vijible  imprejjions. 

HERE  we  may  make  the  following  obfervations : 

Firfl,  that  the  ideas  of  this  fenfe  are  far 
more  vivid  and  definite  than  thofe  of  any  other  ; 
agreeably  to  which,  the  word  idea  denoted  thefe 
alone  in  its  original  and  moft  peculiar  fenfe.  Hence 
it  is  proper  to  make  the  ftriCteft  examination  into 
the  ideas  of  this  fenfe,  and  their  properties^  fince  it 
is  probable,  from  the  analogies  every-where  confpi- 
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cuonsin  natural  things,  that  thefe  are  patterns  of  all 
the  reft.  Their  peculiar  vividnefs  and  precifiou 
may  therefore  be  confidered  as  ferving  like  a  micros¬ 
cope  in  refpect  of  other  ideas,  i.  e.  as  magnifying 
their  properties. 

Secondly,  the  vividnefs  and  precifion  here  fpoken 
of  relate  chiefly  to  diftance,  magnitude,  motion, 
figure,  and  polition,  i.  c.  to  the  tilings  confidered 
in  the  58th  Prop,  However,  colours  leave  diftinct 
ideas  of  themfelves ;  but  then  they  require  an  exer¬ 
tion  of  our  voluntary  powers  for  the  moft  part, 
whereas  the  ideas  of  defiances,  magnitudes,  &c. 
recur  inceflantly  in  the  trains  which  pafs  over  the 
fancy. 

■  Thirdly,  The  peculiar  vividnefs  and  precifion  of 
vifible  ideas  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  following 
caufes,  as  well  as  to  fome  peculiar  unknown  ftruclure 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  correfponding  region  of 
the  brain;  viz.  The  perpetual  recurrency  of  vifible 
objects,  either  the  fame,  or  ftmilar  ones,  during  the 
whole  time  that  we  are  awake  ;  the  diftinft  manner 
in  which  they  are  impreffed  by  means  of  the  feveral 
proper  conformations  of  the  eye  ;  and  their  being 
received  in  general  upon  the  fame  part  of  the  retina , 
precifely  or  nearly.  For,  when  we  view  any  object 
with  attention,  we  make  the  central  point  of  it  fall 
upon  the  central  part  of  the  retina.  Farther,  as  the 
optic  nerve  fends  off  no  branches,  but  is  fpent  wholly 
upon  the  retina ,  this  may  perhaps  contribute  in  fome 
degree.  And  thefe  confiderations  may  a  little  help 
us  to  conceive,  how  the  optic  nerve,  and  corre¬ 
fponding  region  of  the  brain,  may  be  the  repofi- 
tdry  of  filch  an  immenfe  variety  of  vifible  ideas,  as 
they  are  in  fafl. 

Fourthly,  the  idea  of  every  familiar  object  has, 
for  the  moft  part,  fome  particular  magnitude,  pofi- 
ti'on,  and  aggregate  of  affociat.es,  in  its  recurren-  • 
ces  to  the  mind,  And  this  fomewhat  leffens  the 
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difficulty  mentioned  in  the  laft  paragraph.  The  rea-* 
fon  of  this  fourth  obfervation  is,  that  though  every 
vifible  objedf  appears  under  different  magnitudes,  in 
different  pofitions,  and  with  different  affociates,  yet 
thefe  differences  deffroy  one  another,  fo  that  the 
ftrongeft  particularity  only  remains.  However, 
changes  are  made  from  time  to  time,  each  fubfifting 
for  a  ihort  period,  and  then  giving  way  to  the  next 
in  fucceffion. 

Fifthly,  we  have  fidhtious  vifible  ideas  of  places 
and  perfons  that  we  have  never  feen,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  which  we  have.  Thefe  are  derived  from  affioci- 
ation  evidently,  and  they  often  undergo  fjcceflive 
changes,  like  thofe  fpoken  of  in  the  lafi  paragraph. 

Sixthly,  our  vifible  ideas  are  fubjedt  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  power  in  a  high  degree,  and  may  be  called  up 
by  the  flighted:  affociated  circumftance,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  have  very  numerous  connexions  with 
other  ideas,  and  with  adtual  impreffions.  The  name, 
or  its  idea  in  the  region  of  the  brain  correfponding 
to  the  ear,  are  the  circumftances  moft  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  calling  up  vifible  ideas.  But  there 
are  many  ideas,  i.  e.  internal  feelings,  which  have 
no  names,  and  which  yet,  by  attending  our  feveral 
vifible  ideas,  get  this  power  of  introducing  them. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  an  idea  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  voluntarily  introduced,  till  it  be  previoufly 
determined  by  fome  of  its  affociates.  If  I  defire  to 
introduce  a  vifible  idea  of  any  kind,  an  individuum 
vagum,  and  that  of  an  horfe  offers  itfelf,  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  command  of  my  will,  that  it  was  an 
horfe,  and  nothing  elfe,  but  to  the  connexion  which 
the  idea  of  an  horfe  had  with  fome  other  idea  or  im- 
preflion,  which  then  happened  to  take  place.  But 
if  I  defire  to  recoiled!  the  features  of  a  perfon's 
face  whom  I  faw  yefterday,  I  make  ufe  of  his  name, 
his  drefs,  the  place  in  which  I  faw  him,  or  fome 
other  affociated  circumftance,  for  this  purpofe.  And 

this 


this  may  be  called  a  voluntary  introdu&ion  of  an 
idea.  However,  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  an 
horfe,  in  the  circumftances  juft  defcribed,  might  be 
termed  voluntary  in  a  different  fenfe,  if  any  perfon 
thought  fit  to  denominate  it  fo,  on  account  of  the 
command  of  the  will  to  introduce  fome  idea.  My 
defign  here  is,  only  to  fuggeft  to  the  reader  the  pro- 
ceffes  generally  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  things.  It  is  to 
be  oblerved  farther,  that  the  affociated  circumftance, 
which  determines  what  idea  {hall  be  called  up  volun¬ 
tarily,  does,  for  the  moft  part,  raife  it.  Thus,  if  a 
perfon  defires  me  to  call  up  the  idea  of  an  horfe, 
the  very  found  of  the  word  proceeding  from  his  mouth 
will  do  it,  for  moft  part,  immediately.  If  not,  I 
go  back,  by  my  memory,  to  the  trace  left  by  the 
word,  and  thence  to  the  idea,  or  to  fome  common 
affociate  of  both  the  word  and  idea,  capable  of 
raifing  the  laft. 

Seventhly,  when  we  have  converfed  much  with 
the  fame  vifible  objects,  as  after  haying  been  in  a 
croud,  travelling,  &c.  for  many  hours  without  in- 
termiffion,  we  may  find  the  ideas  of  thefe  objedls 
peculiarly  ftrong,  fo  as  to  intrude  upon  our  fancies, 
and  interfere  with  all  our  other  ideas.  This  may 
ferve  to  {hew,  that  the  permanence  of  the  fenfations 
impreffed,  mentioned  in  the  third  propofition,  and 
which  {hews  itfelf  particularly  in  vilible  impreffions, 
as  there  remarked,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  idea.  And 
it  coincides  remarkably  with  this,  that  the  ideas- 
fhould  be  peculiarly  vivid  and  precife  in  the  fame 
fenfe,  where  the  permanency  of  the  fenfation  im¬ 
preffed  is  moft  confpicuous. 

Eighthly,  the  ideas  of  fight  and  hearing,  and 
the  impreffions  from  whence  they  proceed,  have  a 
peculiar  connexion  with  each  other.  For  as  words 
pronounced  call  up  vifible  ideas,  fo  vifible  ideas  and 
objedls  call  up  the  ideas  of  words,  and  the  a&ions 
by  which  they  are  pronounced. 
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Ninthly,  The  trains  of  vifible  ideas  are  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  affe&ed  by  the  general  hates  of  the 
brain,  as  may  appear  from  the  trains  which  prefen t 
themfelves  in  madnefs,  phrenfies,  and  common  de¬ 
liriums.  This  agrees  remarkably  with  what  has  been 
already  obferved  concerning  the  ideas  of  this  fenfe  ; 
and  we  may  infer  from  altogether,  that  the  regions 
of  the  brain  correfponding  to  the  optic  nerve  are 
comparatively  large,  or  peculiarly  fufceptive  of  im- 
preffions,  or  both. 

Tenthly,  the  imagery  of  the  eye  fympathizes 
alfo  remarkably  with  the  affetfions  of  the  ftomach0 
Thus  the  grateful  impreflions  of  opium  upon  the 
ftomach  raife  up  the  ideas  of  gay  colours,  and  tranf- 
porting  fcenes,  in  the  eye  ;  and  fpafms,  and  indi- 
geftions  have  often  a  contrary  effeff.  The  ghaftly 
faces  which  fometimes  appear  in  idea,  particularly 
after  drinking  tea.  feem  to  be  an  effect  of  this 
kind,  or  perhaps  of  the  laft-mentioned  one  ;  for 
they  are  common  to  perfons  of  irritable  nervous 
fyftems.  Ghaltly  faces  may  take  place  preferably 
to  other  difagreeable  ideas,  perhaps  becaufe  charac¬ 
ters,  affeftions,  paffions,  are  principally  denoted  and 
expreffed  by  the  countenance  ;  becaufe  faces  are  the 
moft  common  of  vifible  objefts,  and  attended  to 
with  the  greateft  earneftnefs ;  becaufe  we  criticize 
much  upon  the  beauty  of  faces,  and  upon  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  features  to  each  other  ;  and  becaufe 
evil  fpirits  (the  notions  of  which  generally  take 
ftrong  and  early  poffeffion  of  our  fancies)  are  painted 
with  ghaftly  faces.  This  mixture  of  reafons  hin¬ 
ders  each  particular  one  from  being  fo  obvious,  as 
might  otherwife  be  expefled ;  however,  the  fame 
thing  is  common  in  many  other  cafes.  The  trains 
of  vifible  ideas,  which  occur  in  dreams,  are  deduci- 
ble  partly  from  the  fympathy  here  mentioned,  partly 
from  that  of  the  laft  paragraph. 

Eleventhly, 
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Eleventhly,  our  ftock  of  vifible  ideas  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  key  to  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge, 
and  a  principal  fource  of  invention  in  poetry,  paint¬ 
ing,  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  almoft  every 
other  branch  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  In  mathe¬ 
matics  and  mechanics  the  invention  of  the  diagram 
is,  in  effeCt,  the  folution  of  the  problem.  Our 
memories  are  alfo  much  affifted  by  our  vifible  ideas 
in  refpeCt  of  paft  faCts,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
order  of  time  depends  in  a  particular  manner  upon 
our  vifible  trains  fuggefting  each  other  in  due  fuc- 
Ceffion.  Hence  eye  witneffes  generally  relate  in 
order  of  time,  without  any  exprefs  defign  of  doing 
fo.  This  recolleCtion  of  vifible  ideas,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  impreffed,  gives  rife  to  the  loci 
memoriaks,  in  which  matters  principally  worthy  of 
remembrance  are  to  be  repofited.  and  to  the  artifi¬ 
cial  memory,  that  is  borrowed  from  the  eye ;  juft 
as  the  facility  of  remembring  words  formed  into 
verfes  does  to  the  artificial  memory  borrowed  from 
the  ear.  It  may  deferve  notice  here,  that  fome 
perfons  have  imaginary  places  for  the  natural  num¬ 
bers,  as  far  as  too,  or  farther. 

'  Twelfthly,  the  ideas  which  different  perfons  have 
of  the  fame  perfons  faces,  though  they  be  very  like 
one  another,  cannot  yet  be  precifely  the  fame,  on 
account  of  the  addition  and  omiffion  of  little  circum- 
ftances,  and  a  variety  of  affociated  ones,  which  in¬ 
termix  themfelves  here.  Hence  the  fame  picture 
may  appear  much  more  like  to  one  perfon  than  to 
another,  viz.  according  as  it  refembles  his  idea  more 
or  lefs. 

Thirteenthly,  painters,  ftatuaries,  anatomifts,  ar¬ 
chitects,  &c.  fee  at  once  what  is  intended  by  a  pic¬ 
ture,  draught,  &c.  from  the  perfection  of  their  vifi¬ 
ble  ideas ;  and  carry  off  the  fcene,  plan,  in 

their  memories,  with  quicknefs  and  facility.  All 
which  is  itill  owing  to  affociation,  But  it  w7ould  be 

endlefs 
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cndlefs  to  enumerate  the  inflances  of  affociations, 
which  this  fenfe  affords. 

Fourteenthly,  it  is  probable,  that  fables,  parables, 
fimiles.  allegory,  &c.  pleafe,  hr  ike  and  inftru8:, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  vi Able  imagery,  which  they 
raife  up  in  the  fancy.  They  are  alfo  much  more 
eafily  remembered  on  the  fame  account.  We  may 
add,  that  idolatry,  heathenifh  and  popifh,  has  made 
a  much  quicker  and  more  extenfive  progrefs  in  the 
world  on  account  of  the  ftability  and  vividnefs  of  vi- 
fible  impreflfions  and  ideas,  and  the  difficulty,  obfeu- 
rity,  and  changeable  nature,  of  abftraft  notions. 
And  image-worfhip  feems  even  to  have  been  derived 
in  great  meafure  from  this  fource. 

fifteenthly,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  curiofity 
ufe  {as  far  as  thefe  fpeculations  can  be  of  any 
ufe)  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  progrefs  of  the 
mind,  and  particularly  of  the  fancy,  in  perfons  born 
blind,  and  compare  the  refult  with  what  is  advanced 
under  this  propofition.  and  with  other  parts  of  thefe 
papers,  in  order  to  correct  and  improve  the  theory 
of  affociation  thereby.  It  is  probable,  that  they  are 
confiderable  lofers,  upon  the  whole,  in  refpeft;  of 
knowledge  ;  though  their  greater  degree  of  attention, 
and  the  fuperior  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes  of  feeling 
and  hearing,  and  confequently,  perfe&ion  of  the 
ideas  of  thefe  fenfes,  mull:  give  them  fome  particular 
advantages. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Hearing. 

PROP.  24. 

To  examine  how  far  the  judgments  which  we 
make  concerning  the  diftance  and  pojition  of 
the  founding  body,  are  agreeable  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  affociation . 

SOUNDS  ought  to  decreafe  in  the  reciprocal  du¬ 
plicate  ratio  of  the  diftance,  did  they  not  receive 
fome  fupport  from  the  reflexion  of  the  bodies  over 
which  they  pafs.  This  makes  them  decreafe  in  a  lefs 
ratio  ;  however,  they  do  decreafe  in  general  with  the 
diftance  ;  and  this  decreafe,  being  an  affociate  of 
the  increafe  of  diftance,  ought  to  luggeft  it  to  the  ima¬ 
gination.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  we  may  obferve, 
that,  when  the  wind  oppofes  the  found  of  bells,  they 
appear  farther  off ;  when  a  perfon  calls  through  a 
fpeaking  trumpet,  he  appears  nearer,  than  at  the  true 
diftance. 

As  to  the  pofition  of  the  founding  body,  we  have 
no  clear  or  certain  criterion,  unlefs  it  be  very  near 
us ;  fo  as  that  the  pulfes  may  ftrike  one  ear,  or  one 
part  of  the  head,  confiderably  ftronger  than  another. 
Hence  we  judge  of  the  pofition  of  the  fpeaker,  or 
founding  body,  by  the  eye,  or  by  fome  other  method 
independent  on  the  ear.  And  thus,  if  from  fome 
miftaken  prefumption  a  voice,  or  found,  (hall  be 
deemed  to  come  from  a  quarter  different  from  the 
true  place  of  it,  we  (hall  continue  in  that  error  from 
the  ftrength  of  that  miftaken  prefumption. 

By  laying  thefe  things  together,  and  alfo  confider- 
ing  farther,  that  indiftincdnefs  in  articulate  founds  is 

an 
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an  afTociated  mark  of  diflance,  we  may  fee  how 
ventriloqui ,  or  perfons  that  fpeak  in  the  throats, 
without  moving  their  lips,  impofe  upon  their  audi¬ 
ence.  Their  voice  is  faint  and  indftinfL  and  there-* 
fore  appears  to  come  from  a  more  diflant  quarter 
than  the  fpeaker.  The  hearers  look  about  there¬ 
fore,  and.  being  furp riled,  their  imagination  fixes 
ftrongly  upon  that  corner,  or  cavity,  which  appears 
moft'plaulible  ;  and  afterwards  they  continue  to  im¬ 
pofe  upon  themfelves  by  the  ftrength  of  this  pre¬ 
judice. 

PROP.  25. 

To  examine  how  far  the  power  of  diflinguifh- 
ing  articulate  founds  depends  upon  the  power 
of  affociation* 

ONE  may  fuppofe  the  external  and  internal  ear  to 
be  fo  formed,  as  that  all  the  differences  in  the 
vib  ations  of  the  air.  which  arrive  at  the  ear,  may 
affedl  the  auditory  nerves  with  correfponding  diffe¬ 
rences,  Let  us  therefore  firfl  confider  in  what  man¬ 
ner  different  founds  imprefs  different  vibrations  upon 
the  air. 

Firft,  then,  fince  not  only  the  parts  about  the 
throat,  but  thofe  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  and  even  of 
the  whole  body,  efpecially  of  the  bones,  vibrate  in 
fpeaking,  the  figure  of  the  vibrations  impreffed  upon 
the  air  by  the  human  voice  will  be  different  from 
that  of  the  vibrations  proceeding  from  a  violin,  flute, 
&c.  provided  the  diflance  be  not  too  great.  This 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  one  help  for  diftin- 
guifhing  articulate  founds  from  all  others. 

Secondly,  articulation  confiffs  in  breaking  out 
from  a  whifper  into  a  found,  or  clofing  the  found  in 
different  manners,  the  organs  of  fpeech  being  put 
aifo  into  different  fhapes,  fo  as  to  join  the  differences 
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mentioned  in  the  laft  paragraph  with  various  erup¬ 
tions  and  interruptions,  afcents  anddefcents  of  found. 
And  thus  each  letter  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  every 
other  by  hearing. 

*  Thirdly,  it  is  agreeable  to  all  this,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  at  great  diftances  to  diftinguifh  the  tone  of  one 
mufical  inftrument  from  another,  or  of  any  from  the 
tone  of  a  human  voice,  cceteris  paribus ;  or  to  diftin- 
guiffi  articulate  founds  from  one  another.  For  at. 
great  diftances  the  vibrations  of  the  air  are  circular 
to  fenfe,  and  all  the  afcents,  defcents,  eruptions, 
and  interruptions  of  found,  which  diftinguifh  one 
compound  found  from  another,  are  confounded  by 
numberlefs  reflexions  from  the  intermediate  bodies. 

Fourthly,  we  may  obferve,  that  as  the  preferving 
the  diftinftion  of  place  is  the  chief  end  of  the  coats 
and  humours  in  the  organ  of  fight,  fo  the  diftin- 
Xion  of  time  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  hear¬ 
ing.  It  feems  probable  therefore,  that  the  membrana 
tympani ,  fmall  bones,  and  their  mufcles,  are  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  by  their  aXions  to  preferve  the  diftinXion 
of  time,  i.  e.  to  extinguiffi  ftrong  founds,  and  to 
keep  up  weak  ones,  fo  as  that  the  laft  may  not  be  too 
much  overpowered  by  the  continuance  of  the  firft ; 
juft  as  the  treble  notes  of  a  harpfichord  would  be 
by  the  bals  ones,  did  not  the  bits  of  cloth  affixed  to 
the  jacks  check  the  vibrations  of  the  firings  in  due 
lime. 

Having  now  ftiewn  how  articulate  founds  may  be 
diftinguifhed  from  one  another,  and  from  all  other 
founds ;  I  next  obferve,  that,  in  fact,  the  fpeakers 
do  not  pronounce  fo  articulately  and  diftinXrly  in  com¬ 
mon  converfation,  as  to  furnifh  the  hearers  with  the 
requifite  criterions  according  to  the  foregoing  theory  ; 
but  that  we  arrive  at  a  facility  of  underftanding  one 
another’s  difcQurfe,  chiefly  by  the  power  of  affo- 
ciation. 
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And,  firft,  it  is  needlefs  to  pronounce  every  letter 
fo  as  to  di  tinguifh  it  from  all  others.  For  then 
words,  which  are  compofed  of  letters,  would  each 
have  as  many  criterions  as  they  have  letters,  and  even 
more  ;  for  the  order  of  the  letters  is  a  criterion,  as 
wrell  as  the  found  of  each  letter.  In  like  manner, 
fentences  would  have  as  many  compound  criterions 
as  they  have  words,  befides  the  criterion  arifmg  from 
the  particular  order  of  the  words. 

Secondly,  fince  words  are  formed/rom  combina¬ 
tions,  not  according  to  any  rule,  which  brings  up 
all  the  combinations  of  two’s,  three’s,  &c.  in  order, 
but  by  particular  affociations,  agreeably  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  each  language,  fince  alfo  fentences  are 
formed  in  the  fame  way,  the  feveral  component  parts 
of  words  and  fentences  fugged:  each  other,  and  alfo 
the  whole  words  and  fentences,  by  the  power  of 
affociation.  Thus  the  beginning  is  commonly  ob- 
ferved  to  fuggeft  the  whole,  both  in  words  and 
fentences;  and  the  fame  is  true,  in  a  lefs  degree,  of 
the  middles  and  ends. 

Thirdly,  the  fubjeQ;  matter  of  the  difcourfe, 
the  geflures  ufed  in  fpeaking,  a  familiar  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  particular  voice,  pronunciation,  ge~ 
ftures,  &c.  of  the  fpeaker,  and  other  affociated  cir¬ 
cumftances,  contribute  greatly  alfo.  And  therefore, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
proper  names  and  the  words  of  an  unknown 
language,  and  to  underftand  a  perfon  that  is  a  Gran¬ 
ger,  or  that  ufes  no  adtion. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  means  of 
affociated  circumftances,  that  the  founds  uttered  by 
ventriloqui  fuggeft  to  us  the  words,  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  pronounce  ;  for  their  articulations  muff 
be  very  incomplete,  as  they  do  not  move  their  lips 
at  all. 

It  is  by  a  like  fet  of  affociated  circumftances  that 
we  are  enabled  to  read  with  fo  much  facility  the 
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ifrigular  hand-writing  of  various  perfons,  and  of 
forne  more  than  others,  in  proportion  as  we  are  better 
ac  p.ainted  with  the  fubjed,  language,  hand-wri¬ 
ting,  &c. 

PROP.  2  6. 

To  explain  in  what  manner ,  and  to  what  de¬ 
gree,  agreeable  and  difagreeable founds  con¬ 
tribute,  in  the  way  of  affociation,  to  the 
formation  of  our  intellectual  pleafures  and 

AS  all  moderate  and  tolerably  uniform  founds 
pleafe  young  children,  and  the  original  plea¬ 
fures  from  concords  founded  together,  from  the 
fucceffion  of  both  concords  and  difcords,  and  even 
from  clear,  mufical  founds,  conlidered  feparately, 
remain  with  us  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  life,  it 
is  evident,  that  many  of  our  intelledual  pleasures 
mud  be  illuminated  and  augmented  by  them.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  harfh,  irregular,  and  violently  loud 
noifes  mull  add  fomething  to  the  difagreeablenefs  of 
the  objects  and  ideas,  with  which  they  are  often 
affociated. 

The  pleafures  of  mufic  are  compofed,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  partly  of  the  original,  corporeal 
pleafures  of  found,  and  partly  of  affociated  ones. 
When  thefe  pleafures  are  arrived  at  tolerable  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  feveral  compounding  parts  cemented 
fufficiently  by  affociation,  they  are  transferred  back 
again  upon  a  great  variety  of  objeds  and  ideas,  and 
diffufe  joy,  good-will,  anger,  companion,  forrow, 
melancholy ,  &c.  upon  the  various  fcenes  and  events 
of  life  ;  and  fo  on  reciprocally  without  perceptible 
limits. 

The  corporeal  pleafures  from  articulate  founds  are 
either  evanefcent  from  the  firft,  or,  however,  become 
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fo  very  early  in  life.  By  this  means  we  are  much 
better  qualified  to  receive  information,  with  mental 
pleafure  and  improvement,  from  them  ;  and  the  ear 
becomes  like  the  eye,  a  method  of  perception  fuited 
to  the  wants  of  a  fpiritual  being.  And  indeed  when 
we  compare  the  imperfefilions  of  fuch  as  have  never 
heard,  with  thofe  of  pc  lions  that  have  never  feen,  it 
appears  that  the  ear  is  of  much  more  importance  to 
us,  confidered  as  fpiritual  beings,  than  the  eye. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  ufe  and  neceffity 
of  words  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge, 
arid  inlargement  of  our  affections ;  of  which  I  (hall 
have  particular  occafion  to  treat  hereafter.  An  ac¬ 
curate  inquiry  into  the  mental  progrefs  of  perfons 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  language,  by  being 
born  deaf,  would  be  a  llill  better  teft  of  the  theory 
of  thefe  papers,  than  a  like  inquiry  concerning  per¬ 
fons  born  blind. 

P  R  O  P.  27. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  ideas  generated  by 

audible  impr efforts . 

rTNiE  ideas  which  audible  impreffions  leave  in  the 
A  region  of  the  brain,  that  correlponds  to  the 
auditory  nerves,  are,  next  to  the  ideas  of  fight,  the 
molt  vivid  and  definite  of  any ;  and  all  the  obferva- 
tions  above  made  upon  the  ideas  of  fight  may  be 
applied  to  thole  of  hearing,  proper  changes  and 
allowances  being  made.  Thus,  after  hearing  mufic, 
converting  much  with  the  fame  perfon,  in  general 
diforders  of  the  brain,  or  particular  ones  of  the 
nervous  fpafmodic  kind  in  theftomach,  after  taking 
opium,  in  dreams,  in  rnadnefs,  trains  of  au¬ 
dible  ideas  force  themfelves  upon  the  fancy,  in  nearly 
the  lame  manner,  as  trains  of  vifible  ideas  do  in  like 
cafes.  And  it  may  be,  that  in  palling  over  words 

with 
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with  our  eye,  in  viewing  objedfs,  in  thinking,  and 
particularly  in  writing  and  fpeaking,  faint  minia¬ 
tures  of  the  founds  of  words  pafs  over  the  ear.  I 
even  fufpedl,  that  in  fpeaking.  thefe  miniatures  are 
the  affociated  circum fiances  which  excite  the  adlion, 
be  it  voluntary  or  fecondarily  automatic.  For  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  fpeak  chiefly  by  repeating  the  founds 
which  they  hear.  i.  e.  thefe  founds  are  the  affociated 
circumffances,  which  excite  to  adfion.  But  if  the 
found  does  this,  the  idea  of  it  muff  get  the  fame 
power  by  degrees.  I  grant  indeed,  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  words  in  the  eye,  and  their  ideas,  may  be 
like  affociated  circumffances,  exciting  to  fpeak  ;  and 
fince  it  is  neceffary,  according  to  the  theory  of  thefe 
papers,  that  every  femivoluntary,  voluntary,  and 
fecondariiy  automatic  adlion,  fhould  be  excited  by 
an  affociated  circumffance,  one  may  reckon  words 
feen,  and  their  vifible  ideas,  amongft  the  number  of 
fuch  circumffances.  But  words  heard,  and  their 
audible  ideas,  have  a  prior  claim ;  and,  in  perfons 
that  cannot  read  or  write,  almoft  the  only  one.  It 
confirms  this-,  that  in  writing  one  is  often  apt  to  mif- 
fpell  in  conformity  with  the  pronunciation,  as  in  writing 
hear  for  here ;  for  this  may  proceed  from  the  audible 
idea,  which  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes  ;  cannot  from 
the  vifible  one.  Where  a  perfon  mif-fpells  fuitable 
to  a  mifpronunciation,  which  fometimes  happens,  it 
can  fcarce  be  accounted  for  upon  other  principles. 
However,  in  writing,  the  affociated  circumffance, 
which  excites  the  adlion  of  the  hand,  is  moft  proba¬ 
bly  the  vifible  idea  of  the  word,  not  the  audible 
one. 

If  it  be  objedfed  to  the  fuppofition  of  thefe  audi¬ 
ble  trains,  that  we  ought  to  be  confcious  of  them,  I 
anfwer,  that  we  are  in  fome  cafes ;  which  is  an  ar¬ 
gument,  that  they  take  place  in  all,  in  a  lefs  degree ; 
that  the  greater  vividnefs  of  the  vifible  trains  makes 
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us  not  attend  to,  or  recoiled  them,  till  the  confci- 
oufnefs  or  memory  be  vanifhed  ;  and  that  even  vifi- 
ble  trains  do  not  appear  as  objefits  of  confcioufnefs- 
and  memory,  till  we  begin  to  attend  to  them,  and 
watch  the  evanefeent  perceptions  of  our  minds. 

The  ideas  of  fight  and  hearing  together  are  the 
principal  ftorehoufe  of  the  fancy  or  imagination ; 
and  the  imaginative  arts  of  painting  and  muhe  hand 
in  the  fame  relation  to  them  reflectively.  Poetry 
comprehends  both  by  ''taking  in  language,  which  is 
the  general  reprefentative  of  all  our  ideas  and  affec¬ 
tions. 

As  there  Is  an  artificial  memory  relative  to  the 
eye,  by  which  trains  of  vifible  ideas,  laid  up  in  the 
memory  in  a  certain  order,  are  made  to  fuggeftboth 
things  themfelves,  and  the  order  in  which  we  defire 
to  remember  them  ;  fo:  compendious  trains  of  tech¬ 
nical  words  formed  into  verfes  may  be  made  to  fug¬ 
ged  other  words,  alfo  the  numeral  figures  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  order;  and,  by  this  means,  to  bring  to*  view,  at 
pleasure,  the  principles  and  materials  of  knowledge 
for  meditation,  inquiry,  and  more  perfefil  digeftion 
by  the  mind,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Greys  Memoria 
Technica.  The  vifible  loci  make  a  ftronger  impreffion 
on  the  fancy,  and  therefore  excel  the  audible  ones 
in  that  view ;  but  the  audible  ones  have  a  much 
more  ready  and  definite  connexion  with  the  things  to 
be  remembered ;  and  therefore  feem  molt  proper, 
upon  the  whole,  in  moft  branches  of  literature. 
And  as  Dr.  Greys  method  is  highly  uleful  in  general, 
fo  it  is  particularly  excellent  in  refpect  of  all  memo- 
rabies  that  are  reprefented  by  numeral  figures.  For, 
when  the  numeral  figures  are  denoted  by  letters,  col- 
le&ions  of  them,  fuch  as  dates,  and  quantities  of  all 
kinds,  make  fhort  and  definite  imprefiions  upon  the 
ear ;  which  are  not  only  eafy  to  be  remembered; 
but  alfo  preferve  the  order  of  the  figures  without 
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danger  of  error;  whereas  neither  the  impreftions 
which  cohesions  of  figures  make  upon  the  eye,,  nor 
thofe  which  their  enunciations  in  words  at  length 
make  upon  the  ear,  can  be  remembered  with  facility 
or  precifion ;  becaufe  neither  figures,  nor  therr 
names,  cohere  together,  fo  as  that  the  precedent  (hall 
fugged  the  fubfequent ;  as  the  letters  do  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  them,  capable  of  being  pronounced.  When 
the  technical  word  coincides  with,  or  approaches 
to,  a  familiar  one,  it  is  remembered  with  greater 
facility.  Afiociation  is  every  where  confpicuous  m 
thefe  things. 
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SECT.  VI. 


Of  the  defires  of  the  fexes  towards  each 

other. 

PROP.  28. 


To  examine  how  far  the  defires  of  the J'exes  to¬ 


wards  each  other  are  of  a  factitious  nature , 
and  deducihle from  the  theory  of  thefe  papers. 


J  ¥  ERE  we  are  to  obferve,  fir  ft,  that  when  a 
A  A  general  pleafiirable  ftate  is  introduced  into  the 
body,  either  by  direB  impreffions,  or  by  affociated 
influences,  the  organs  of  generation  muft  fympathize 


with  this  general  ftate,  for  the  fame  realons  as  the 


other  parts  do.  They  muft  therefore  be  afteBed  with 
vibrations  in  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indiffe¬ 
rence  into  the  limits  of  pleafure  froin  youth,  health, 
grateful  aliment,  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  am¬ 
bition,  and  fympathy,  or  any  other  caufe,  which  dif- 
fufes  grateful  vibrations  over  the  whole  fyftem. 

Secondly,  as  thefe  organs  are  endued  with  a 
greater  degree  of  fenfibility  than  the  other  parts  from 
their  make,  and  the  peculiar  ftruBure  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thefe  be,  we  may  ex- 
pec!:,  that  they  fhould  be  more  affeefed  by  thefe  gene¬ 
ral  pleafurable  ftates  of  the  nervous  iyftem  than  the 
other  parts. 

Thirdly,  the  diftention  of  the  cells  of  the  veji - 
culce  ferninales ,  and  of  the  finufes  of  the  uterus , 
which  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty,  muft 
make  thefe  organs  more  particularly  irritable  then. 
It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  acrimony  of  the  urine 
and  fcvces,  which  make  vivid  impreffions  on  the 
neighbouring  parts,  have  alfo  a  fhare  in  increaftng 
the  irritability  of  the  organs  of  generation. 
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Fourthly,  young  perfons  hear  and  read  number- 
iefs  thin  gs,  in  this  degenerate  and  corrupt  {late  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  which  carry  nervous  influences  of  the 
pleafurable  kind  (be  they  vibrations,  or  any  other  fpe- 
cies  of  motion)  to  the  organs  of  generation.  This 
will  be  better  underftood,  if  the  reader  pleafes  to  re¬ 
collect  what  was  delivered  above  concerning  the 
methods,  by  which  we  learn  to  diflinguifh  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  the  parts  external  and  internal  from  each 
other.  For  it  will  be  eafy  to  fee,  that  when  we  are 
once  arrived  at  this  power,  the  affociated  circumftan- 
ces  of  any  fenfations,  (licit  as  the  language  that 
relates  to  them,  will  recal  the  ideas  of  thefe  fenfations. 

Fifthly,  the  particular  fhanie,  which  regards  the 
organs  of  generation,  may,  when  conildered  as  an  af¬ 
fociated  circumftance,  like  other  pains,  be  fo  fardi- 
rninifhed  as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  pleafure,  and 
add  confiderably  to  the  fum  total. 

Sixthly,  the  fources  here  pointed  out  feem  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  general  d eh  res,  which  are  ob- 
fervable  in  young  perfons ;  and  which,  when  not 
allowed  and  indulged,  may  be  confidered  as  within 
the  confines  of  virtue. 

Seventhly,  it  is  ufual  for  thefe  defires,  after  fome 
time,  to  fix  upon  a  particular  objeCt,  on  account  of 
the  apprehended  beauty  of  the  perfon,  or  perfection 
of  the  mind,  alfo  from  mutual  obligations,  or  marks 
ofaffeCiion,  from  more  frequent  intercourfes,  &c. 
after  which  thefe  defires  fuggeft,  and  are  fuggefted 
by,  the  idea  of  the  beloved  perfon,  and  all  its  afib- 
ciates,  reciprocally  and  indefinitely,  fo  as  in  fome 
cafes  to  engrofs  the  whole  fancy  and  mind.  Howe¬ 
ver  this  particular  attachment,  when  under  proper 
reftrictions  and  regulations,  is  not  only  within  the 
confines  of  virtue,  but  often  the  parent  of  the  molt 
difinterefted,  and  pure,  and  exalted  kinds  of  it. 

Eighthly,  when  thefe  defires  are  gratified,  the 
idea  of  the  beloved  perfon,  and  its  aflociates,  mu  ft 
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now  be  afTociated  with  the  ftate  of  neutrality  and  in¬ 
difference,  thatfucceeds  after  gratification.  Whence 
it  appears,  that  that  part  of  the  affeQion  towards 
the  beloved  perfon,  which  arifes  from  grofs  animal 
caufes.  cannot  remain  long  at  its  height,  and  may  fall 
very  faft.  However,  if  the  other  fources  of  affec¬ 
tion  grow  ftronger,  the  fum  total  may  continue  the 
fame,  or  even  increafe. 

Ninthly,  when  impure  defires  are  allowed,  in¬ 
dulged,  and  heightened  voluntarily,  it  is  evident  from 
the  doQxine  of  affociation,  that  they  will  draw  to 
themfelves  all  the  other  pleafures  of  our  nature,  and 
even,  by  adhering  to  many  neutral  circumftances, 
convert  them  into  incentives  and  temptations.  So 
that  all  the  defires,  defigns,  and  ideas  of  fuch  per- 
fons  are  tainted  with  luft.  However,  the  difeafes 
and  bufferings,  bodily  and  mental,  which  this  vice 
brings  upon  men,  do,  after  fome  time,  often  check 
the  exorbitancy  of  it.  ff ill  in  the  way  of  affociation. 
But  impure  defires  fubfift,  like  vicious  ones  of  other 
kinds,  long  after  the  pains  outweigh  the  pleafures, 
inafmuch  as  they  muff  be  fuppofed  not  to  begin  to 
decline  till  the  pains  apprehended  to  arife  from  them, 
and  thus  afTociated  with  them,  become  equal  to  the 
pleafures. 

Tenthly,  it  appears  from  the  courfe  of  reafoning 
here  ufed,  that  impure  and  vicious  defires,  indulged 
and  heightened  voluntarily,  can  by  no  means  confifl 
with  a  particular  attachment  and  confinement;  alfo 
that  they  muff  not  only  end  frequently  in  indifference, 
but  even  in  hatred  and  abhorrence.  For  the  proper 
mental  fources  of  affection  are  not  only  wanting  in 
thefe  cafes,  but  many  difpleafmg  and  odious  quali¬ 
ties  and  difpofitions  of  mind  muff  offer  themfelves 
to  view  by  degrees. 

Eleventhly,  as  the  defires  and  pleafures  of  this 
kind  are  thus  increafedby  afTociated  influences  from 
other  parts  of  our  natures,  fo  they  are  reflefted  back 
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by  innumerable  afTociated  methods,  direCt  and  in¬ 
direct,  upon  the  various  incidents  and  events  of  life, 
fo  as  to  affeCt  in  fecondary  ways  even  thofe  who  have 
never  experienced  the  grofs  corporeal  gratification*. 
And,  notwithfianding  the  great  and  public  mifchiefs, 
which  arife  from  the  ungovernable  defires  of  the  vi¬ 
cious,  there  is  great  reafon,  even  from  this  theory, 
to  apprehend,  that,  if  this  fource  of  the  benevolent 
affeCtions  was  cut  off,  ail  other  circumfiances  remain¬ 
ing  the  fame,  mankind  would  become  much  more 
felfifh  and  malicious,  much  more  wicked  and  mifer- 
able,  upon  the  whole,  than  they  now  are. 

Twelfthly,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  confidered  how 
far  the  prefent  fubject  is  agreeable  to  the  doCtrine  of 
affociation but,  if  phyficians  and  anatomifts  will 
compare  the  circumfiances  of  the  fenfations  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  thefe  organs  with  the  general  theory  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  firfi  chapter,  they  may  fee  confiderabie 
evidences  for  fenfory  vibrations,  for  their  running 
along  membranes,  and  affeCting  the  neighbouring 
mufcles  in  a  prrticular  manner:  They  may  fee  alfo, 
that  mufcular  contractions,  which  are  nearly  automa¬ 
tic  at  firft,  become  afterwards  fubjeCt  to  the  influence 
of  ideas. 

Thirteenthly,  the  theory  here  propofed  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  nature  and  growth  of  thefe  defires  fhews 
in  every  ftep,  how  watchful  every  perfon,  who  de¬ 
fires  true  chaftity  and  purity  of  heart,  ought  to  be 
over  his  thoughts,  his  difcourfes,  his  ftudies,  and 
his  intercourfes  with  the  world  in  general,  and  with 
the  other  fex  in  particular.  There  is  no  fecurity  but 
in  flight,  in  turning  our  minds  from  all  the  affociated 
circumfiances,  and  begetting  a  new  train  of  thoughts 
and  defires,  by  an  honeft,  virtuous,  religious  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  duty  of  the  time  and  place.  To  which 
muft  be  added  great  abftinence  in  diet,  and  bodily 
labour,  if  required. 
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SEC  T.  VII. 

Of  other  motions ,  automatic  and  volun- 
,  not  confidered  in  the 
ons  of  this  chapter . 

P  R  O  I\  sg0 

To  examine  how  far  the  motions ,  that  are 
moji  perfectly  voluntary ,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
rml-king ,  handling ,  and /peaking,  with  the 
voluntary  power  of  fuf pending  them,  and, 
their  being  formed  according  to  patterns  fet 
by  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe,  are  agree¬ 
able  to  the  foregoing  theory. 

IT  was  neceffary  to  deliver  many  things  which  pro¬ 
perly  relate  to  this  propofition  under  the  twenty- 
lirft,  in  order  to  make  the  derivation  of  voluntary 
motion  from  automatic,  by  means  of  affociation,  in 
fome  meafure  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I  will  now 
relume  the  fubjeek  and  add  what  I  am  able  for  the 
full  explication  and  eftabliihment  of  the  theory  pro- 
pofed". 

Walking  is  the  moft  fimple  of  the  three  kinds  of 
voluntary  motion  here  mentioned,  being  common 
to  the  brute  creation  with  man,  whereas  handling  and 
fpeaking  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to  him.  His 
fuperiority  in  this  refpeQ;,  when  compared  with  the 
fuperiority  of  bis  mental  faculties,  agrees  well  with 
the  hypothecs  here  advanced  concerning  handling 
and  fpeaking ;  viz.  their  dependence  on  ideas,  and 
the  power  of  affociation. 

The  new-born  child  is  unable  to  walk  on  account 
of  the  want  of  ftrength  to  fupport  his  body,  as  well 
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moft  perfectly  voluntary. 

as  of  complex  and  decomplex  motory  vibratiuncles, 
generated  by  allocation,  and  depending  upon  fenfa- 
tions  and  ideas  by  aflbciation  alfo.  As  he  gets 
ftrength,  he  advances  likewife  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  compound  motions  of  the  limbs,  their 
fpecies  being  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  articu¬ 
lations,  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  the  automatic 
motions  excited  by  fri&ion,  accidental  flexures  and 
extenflons  made  bv  the  nurfe,  &c.  When  he  is 
tolerably  perfect  in  thefe  rudiments  of  walking,  the 
view  of  a  favourite  plaything  will  excite  various  mo¬ 
tions  in  the  limbs  ;  and  thus  if  he  be  fet  upon  his  legs, 
and  his  body  carried  forward  by  the  nurfe,  an  im¬ 
perfect  attempt  to  walk  follows  of  courfe.  It  is  made 
more  perfeCt  gradually  by  his  improvement  in  the 
rudiments,  by  the  nurfe’s  moving  his  legs  alternately 
in  the  proper  manner,  by  his  defire  of  going  up  to 
perfons,  playthings,  &c.  and  thence  repeating  the 
procefs  which  has  fucceeded  (for  he  makes  innume¬ 
rable  trials,  both  fuccefsful  and  unfuccefsful) ;  and  by 
his  feeing  others  walk,  and  endeavouring  to  imitate 
them. 

It  deferves  notice  here,  that  in  the  limbs,  where 
the  motions  are  moft  perfectly  voluntary,  all  the 
mufcles  have  antagonifts,  and  often  fuch  as  are  of 
nearly  equal  ftrength  with  themfelves ;  alfo,  that  the 
mufcles  of  the  limbs  are  not  much  influenced  at  firft 
bv  common  impreffions  made  on  the  (kin,  and  fcarce 
at  all  when  the  child  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  get  a 
voluntary  power  over  them.  For  thefe  things  faci¬ 
litate  the  generation  of  the  voluntary  power,  by 
making  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  vibrations  which  defcend  from  the  brain,  and 
alfo  difpofing  them  to  aCt  from  a  ftnall  balance  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  or  that  fet  of  antagonifts. 

When  the  child  can  walk  up  to  an  objeCI  that  he 
defires  to  walk  up  to,  the  aftion  may  be  termed  vo¬ 
luntary  ;  i.  e.  the  ufe  of  language  will  then  jufrfy 
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this  appellation.  But  it  appears  from  the  reafoning 
here  ufed,  that  this  kind  and  degree  of  voluntary’ 
power  over  his  motions  is  generated  by  proper  com¬ 
binations  and  affociations  of  the  automatic  motions, 
agreeably  to  the  corollaries  of  the  twentieth  propor¬ 
tion.  Voluntary  powers  may  therefore  refult  from 
affociation,  as  is  afferted  in  thefe  papers. 

When  he  is  arrived  at  fuch  a  perfection  in  walking, 
.as  to  walk  readily  upon  being  defired  by  another  per- 
fon,  the  aCtion  is  efteemed  ftill  more  voluntary.  One 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  child,  in  fome  cafes, 
does  not  walk  when  defired,  whilft  yet  the  circum- 
fiances  are  apparently  the  fame  as  when  he  does. 
'For  here  the  unapparent  caufe  of  walking,  or  not 
walking,  is  will.  However,  it  follows  from  this 
theory,  that  all  this  is  (till  owing  to  affociation,  or  to 
fomething  equally  fuitable  to  the  foregoing  theory ; 
e.  g.  to  the  then  prefent  flrength  or  weaknefs  of  the 
affociation  of  the  words  of  the  command  with  the 
action  of  walking,  to  its  proceeding  from  this  or  that 
perfon,  in  this  or  that  manner,  to  the  child’s  being 
in  an  aClive  or  inaClive  ftate,  attentive  or  inattentive, 
difpofedhy  other  ci  ream  dances  to  move  as  directed, 
or  to  move  in  a  different  way,  A  careful  ob¬ 

servation  of  the  fa  Cl  will  always  fhew,  as  far  as  is  rea- 
fonable  to  be  expeCled  in  fo  nice  a  matter,  that  when 
children  do  different  things,  the  real  circumftances, 
natural  or  affociated,  are  proportionably  different, 
and  that  the  itate  of  mind  called  will  depends  upon 
this  difference.  This  degree  of  voluntary  power  is 
therefore,  in  like  manner,  of  an  acquired  nature. 

Suppofe  an  adult  to  walk,  in  order  to  fhew  his 
perfectly  voluntary  power ;  ftill  his  feleCting  this  in- 
itance  is  owing  to  one  affociation,  and  his  perform¬ 
ing  the  aCtion  to  another,  viz.  to  the  introduction  of 
the  audible  idea  of  the  word,  the  vifible  one  of  the 
action,  &c. 
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Walking  paffcs  into  the  fecondarily  automatic  hate 
more  perfectly  perhaps,  than  any  other  afiion  ;  for 
adults  feldom  exert  any  degree  of  volition  here, 
fefficient  to  affeQ;  the  power  of  confcioufhefs  or 
memory  for  the  lead  perceptible  moment  of  time. 
Now  this  transition  of  walking,  from  its  voluntary  to 
its  fecondarily  automatic  date,  mud  be  acknowledged 
by  all  to  proceed  merely  from  affociation.  And  it 
feems  to  follow  by  parity  of  rcafon,  that  the  tranb- 
tron  of  primarily  automatic  actions  into  voluntary 
ones  may  be  merely  from  affociation  alfo,  fince  it  is 
evident  that  affociation  has  at  lead  a  very  great  and 
extend ve  influence  there. 

The  complex  artificial  motions  of  the  lower  limbs, 
ufed  in  the  fev<£ral  kinds  of  dancing,  bear  nearly  the 
fame  relation  to  the  common  motions  ufed  in  walk¬ 
ing  forwards,  backwards,  upwards,  downwards,  and 
Sideways,  as  thefe  common  motions  do  to  the  fimple 
rudiments  above-mentioned,  fuch  as  the  flexion  and 
extenfion  of  the  ancle  or  knee.  Since  therefore  the 
voluntary  and  fecondarily  automatic  power  of  dan¬ 
cing  are  plainly  the  refult  of  affociation,  why  may 
we  not  fuppofe  the  fame  of  the  common  motions  in 
walking,  both  in  their  voluntary  and  fecondarily  au¬ 
tomatic  date  ?  In  learning  to  dance,  the  fcholar 
debres  to  look  at  his  feet  and  legs,  in  order  to  judge 
by  feeing  when  they  are  in  a  proper  pobtionv  By 
degrees  he  learns  to  judge  of  this  by  feeling  ;  but 
the  vibble  idea  left  partly  by  the  view  of  his  mader’s 
motions,  partly  by  that  of  his  own,  feems  to  be  the 
chief  affociated  circumhance,  that  introduces  the  pro¬ 
per  motions.  By  farther  degrees  thefe  are  connefted 
with  each  offer,  with  the  mufic,  and  with  other 
more  and  more  remote  circumftances, 

I  have  already  fhewn,  in  what  manner  children 
learn  the  voluntary  and  fecondarily  automatic  power 
of  grafping.  How  they  learn  the  various  complex 
motions,  by  which  they  feed  anddrefs  themfelves, 
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alfo  how  children  and  adults  learn  to  write,  to  prac- 
tife  manual  arts,  &c.  and  in  what  fenfes  and  degrees 
allthefe  aBions  are  voluntary,  and  fecondarily  auto¬ 
matic,  and  yet  ftill  remain  as  purely  mechanical,  as 
the  primarily  automatic  aBions  are,  may  now  be  un- 
derftood  from  what  has  been  already  delivered  under 
this  propofition.  The  method  of  playing  upon  rau- 
fical  inftrumentshas  alfo  been  explained,  fo  as  to  con¬ 
cur  in  eftabliffiing  the  fame  concluiions. 

In  like  manner,  the  account  given  of  the  aBion 
of  fpeaking  might  now  be  compleated,  and  extended 
to  all  the  modes  of  it,  vulgar  and  artificial ;  and  to 
finging,  with  its  modes.  I  will  add  a  few  words  con¬ 
cerning  hammering,  and  the  lofs  of  fpeech  by  palfies. 

Stammering  feems  generally  to  arife  from  fear, 
eagernefs,  or  fome  violent  paffion,  which  prevents 
the  child’s  articulating  rightly,  by  the  confufion 
which  it  makes  in  the  vibrations  that  defeend 
into  the  mufcular  fyftem ;  fo  that,  finding  himfelf 
wrong,  he  attempts  again  and  again,  till  he  hits  upon 
the  true  found.  1 1  does  not  begin  therefore  in  general, 
till  children  are  of  an  age  to  diftinguifh  right  from 
wrong  in  refpeB  of  pronunciation,  and  to  articulate 
with  tolerable  propriety.  A  nervous  diforder  of  the 
mufcles  of  fpeech  may  have  a  like  effeB.  When 
the  trick  of  Hammering  has  once  begun  to  take 
place  in  a  few  words,  it  will  extend  itfelf  to  more 
and  more  from  very  (light  refemblances,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  all  the  hrft  words  of  fentences,  becaufe 
there  the  organs  pafs  in  an  inflant  from  inactivity  to 
aBion  ;  whereas  the  fubfequent  parts  of  words  and 
fentences  may  follow  the  foregoing  from  affociation  ; 
juft  as,  in  repeating  memoriter,  one  is  moft  apt  to 
hefitate  at  the  firft  word  in  each  fentence. 

A  defeB  of  memory  from  paffion,  natural  weak- 
nefs,  &c.  fo  that  the  proper  word  does  not  occur 
readily,  occafions  Hammering  alfo.  And,  like  all 
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other  modes  of  fpeaking,  it  is  caught,  in  fome  cafes, 
by  imitation. 

A  pally  of  the  organs  of  fpeech  may  be  occafioned 
In  the  fame  manner  as  any  other  palfy  ;  and  yet 
the  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  tongue,  and  fauces, 
may  {till  continue  to  perform  the  actions  of  maf- 
tication  and  deglutition  fufficientiy  well,  becaufe 
thefe  actions  are  iimpler  than  that  of  fpeech,  and 
are  alfo  excited  by  fenfations  which  have  an  original 
influence  over  them. 

A  defeCi  of  memory  may  alfo  deftroy  the  power 
of  fpeaking,  in  great  meafure,  though  the  organs  be 
not  much  affefted  in  a  paralytica!  way.  Thus  a 
perfon  who  plays  well  upon  a  harpfichord,  may  by 
fome  years  difufe  become  unable  to  play  at  all, 
though  the  mufcles  of  his  hands  be  in  a  perfeft  ftate, 
merely  becaufe  his  memory,  and  the  affociations  of 
the  motions  of  his  fingers,  with  the  fight  of  notes, 
with  the  ideas  of  founds,  or  with  one  another,  are 
obliterated  by  diftance  of  time,  and  difufe. 

The  fufpenfion  of  an  a&ion  may  be  performed 
two  ways,  as  before-mentioned ;  viz.  either  by  put¬ 
ting  the  mufcles  concerned  in  it  into  a  languid  in¬ 
active  ftate,  or  by  making  the  antagonifts  act  with 
vigour.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  whole  limb  is  put  into 
a  ftate  of  relaxation,  and  extreme  flexibility  ;  in  the 
laft,  into  a  ftate  of  rigidity.  The  voluntary  power 
of  the  firft  kind  is  obtained  by  affociations  with  the 
languor  that  arifes  from  fatigue,  heat,  fleepinefs, 
&c.  that  of  the  laft  from  the  general  tenfion  of  the 
mufcles,  which  happens  in  pain,  and  violent  emo¬ 
tions  of  mind.  Children  improve  in  both  thefe  kinds 
of  voluntary  power  by  repeated  trials,  as  occafion 
requires,  by  imitation,  defire,  &c.  But  they  are 
both  difficult  for  fome  time.  Thus  we  may  obferve, 
that  children  cannot  let  their  heads  or  eyelids  fall 
from  their  mere  weight,  nor  flop  themfelves  in  run¬ 
ning  or  ftriking.  till  a  conftderable  time  after  they 
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can  raife  the  head,  or  bend  it,  open  the  eyes,  or 
Ihut  them,  run  or  hr  ike,  by  a  voluntary  power. 

Imitation  is  a  great  fource  of  the  voluntary  power, 
and  makes  all  the  feveral  modes  of  walking,  handling, 
and  fpeaking,  conformable  to  thofe  of  the  age  and 
nation  in  which  a  perfon  lives  in  general,  and  to  thofe 
of  the  perfons  with  whom  he  converfes  in  particular. 
Befides  the  two  (ources  already  mentioned,  prop .  2  1. 
viz the  fight  of  the  child’s  own  aBions,  and  the 
found  of  his  own  words,  it  has  many  others.  Some 
of  thefe  are  the  refemblance  which  children  obferve 
between  their  own  bodies,  with  all  the  funBions  of 
them,  and  thofe  of  others ;  the  pleafures  which  they 
experience  in  and  by  means  of  all  motions,  1.  e.  imi¬ 
tations;  the  direBions  and  encouragements  given  to 
them  upon  this  head  ;  the  high  opinions  which  they 
form  of  the  power  and  happinefs  of  adults ;  and  their 
confequent  defire  to  referable  them  in  thefe,  and  in 
all  their  affociates.  Imitation  begins  in  the  feveral 
kinds  of  voluntary  aBions  about  the  fame  time,  and 
increafes  not  only  by  the  fources  alledged,  but  alfo 
by  the  mutual  influences  of  every  infiance  of  it  over 
every  other,  fo  that  the  velocity  of  its  growth  is 
greatly  accelerated  for  fome  time.  It  is  of  the  higheft 
ufe  to  children  in  their  attainment  of  accomplifh- 
ments,  bodily  and  mental.  And  thus  every  thing, 
to  which  mankind  have  a  natural  tendency,  is  learnt 
much  fooner  in  fociety,  than  the  mere  natural  ten¬ 
dency  would  beget  it ;  and  many  things  are  learnt  fo 
early,  and  fixed  fo  deeply,  as  to  appear  parts  of  our 
nature,  though  they  may  be  mere  derivatives  and 
acquifitions. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  apes,  whole  bodies  refcmble 
the  human  body,  more  than  thofe  of  any  other  brute 
creature,  and  whofe  intelleBs  alfo  approach  nearer  to 
ours,  which  lafl  circumffance  may,  I  fuppofe.  have 
V;  fome  connexion  with  the  firff,  fhould  likewife  refem- 
ble  us  fo  much  in  the  faculty  of  imitation.  Their 
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aptnefs  in  handling  is  plainly  the  refalt  of  the  fhape 
and  make  of  their  fore  legs,  and  their  intellects  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  us.  Their  peculiar  chattering  may  per¬ 
haps  be  fome  attempt  towards  fpeech,  to  which  they 
cannot  attain,  partly  from  the  defeCt  in  the  organs, 
partly,  and  that  chiefly,  from  the  narrownefs  of  their 
memories,  apprehenfions,  and  aflociations ;  for  they 
feem  not  to  underhand  words  to  any  confiderable 
deg  ree.  Or  may  not  their  chattering  be  an  imitation 
of  laughter  ? 

Parrots  appear  to  have  far  lefs  intelleCl  than  apes, 
but  a  more  diftinguilhing  ear,  and,  like  other  birds, 
a  much  greater  command  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
throat.  Their  talk  feems  to  be  almoft  devoid  of 
all  proper  connexion  with  ideas.  However,  in  re- 
fpeCl  of  founds,  they  imitate  as  much  as  children,  or 
as  apes  in  refpeCt  of  other  aHions.  And  indeed  the 
talk  of  children,  by  out-running  their  underftand- 
ings  in  many  things,  very  much  refembles  that  of 
parrots. 

As  we  exprefs  our  inward  fentiments  by  words,  fo 
we  do  alfo  by  geftures,  and  particularly  by  the  muf¬ 
cles  of  the  face.  Here,  again,  affociation  and  imi¬ 
tation  difplay  themfelves.  This  dumb  fhew  prevails 
more  in  the  hotter  climates,  where  the  paffions  are 
more  impetuous,  than  in  thefe  northern  ones.  It  is 
alfo  probable,  that  the  narrownefs  and  imperfeCtion 
of  the  antient  languages  made  it  more  neceffary  and 
prevalent  in  antient  times.  Deaf  perfons  have  an 
extraordinary  aptnefs  both  in  learning  and  decypher¬ 
ing  this,  as  might  well  be  expected.  The  imitation 
of  manners  and  characters  by  dumb  fhew  is  often 
more  linking,  than  any  verbal  defeription  of  them. 
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SECT.  VIII. 
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Of  the  relation  which  the  >  regoing 
theory  hears  to  the  art  of  Phyfic. 

PROF.  30. 

The  art  of  phyfic  affords  many  proper  lefts  oft 
the  doBrines  of  vibrations  and  affociation  ; 
and  may  receive  confidcrable  improvement 
from  them,  if  they  be  true . 

rTT1HIS  proportion  may  appear  from  feveral  hints 
A  to  that  purpofe,  which  have  been  already  given. 
But  it  will  be  more  fully  manifeft.  if  I  give  a 
fhort  view  of  the  data  and  qucefita  in  the  art  of 
phyfic. 

Now  the  general  problem,  which  comprehends  the 
whole  art,  is, 

Having  the  fymptoms  given .  to  find  the  remedy. 

Thi  s  problem  may  be  folved  in  feme  cafes  empiri¬ 
cally  and  directly  by  the  hiftories  of  diftempers,  and 
of  their  cures.  But  then  there  are  other  cafes,  and 
thofe  not  a  few.  to  which  the  learning  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  moft  able  phvficians  either  cannot  find 
hiftories  fufficiently  fimilar,  or  none  where  the  event 
was  fuccefsful.  Hence  it.  is  neceffary  to  attempt  the 
folution  of  the  genera]  problem  rationally  and  in- 
direftly,  by  dividing  it  into  the  two  following  lefs 
comprehenfive  and  confequently  more  manageable 
problems ;  viz. 

Firft,  having  the  fymptoms  given ,  to  find  the  de¬ 
viation  of  the  body  from its  natural  ft, ate. 

Secondly,  having  this  deviation  given ,  to  fold  the 
remedy . 
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It  is  proper  alfo  to  invert  thefe  two  problems,  and 
to  inquire,  firft,  having  the  deviation  given ,  zvhat 
the fy  nip  toms  mujl  he. 

Secondly,  having  the  manner  of  operation  of  a 
fuccefsful  remedy  given ,  what  the  deviation  mvjl  he. 

I  here  ufe  the  words  fymptcms ,  deviation  and 
remedy ,  in  the  moft  general  lenfe  poffible,  for  the 
lake  of  brevity. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  doBrine  of  vi¬ 
brations,  or  feme  other  better  doBrine,  which  teaches 
the  law  of  action  of  the  nervous  fyitem,  has  a 
clofe  connexion  with  all  thefe  laft  four  problems. 
For  the  nerves  enter  every  part,  as  well  as  the  blood- 
vellels ;  and  the  brain  has  as  great  a  lhare  in  all  the 
natural  funBions  of  the  parts,  and  its  di (orders,  in 
all  their  diforders,  as  the  heart,  and  its  diforders, 
can  have;  and  much  more  than  any  other  part,  be- 
fides  the  heart. 

Farther,  if  the  doBrine  of  afTociation  be  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  the  doBrine  of  vibrations,  in 
any  fuch  manner  as  I  have  propofed  above,  Prop.  9. 
and  1 1 .  it  mull  have  a  mofi  intimate  connexion  with 
the  theory  of  nervous  diftempers,  and  fome  with 
that  of  others,  on  account  of  the  juft-mentioned  de¬ 
pendence  of  all  the  parts  on  the  brain.  Or,  if  we 
feparate  thefe  doBrines,  ft  ill,  if  that  of  afTociation 
be  true,  of  which  I  fuppofe  there  is  no  doubt,  it 
cannot  but  be  of  great  ufe  for  explaining  thofe  dif- 
tempers  in  which  the  mind  is  affeBed, 

And  it  feems  to  me,  that,  agreeably  to  this,  the 
diltempers  of  the  head,  fpafmodic  ones,  the  effeBs 
of  poii'onous  bites  and  flings,  which,  as  Dr.  Mead 
juftly  oblerves,  are  more  exerted  upon  the  nerves 
than  on  the  blood,  receive  much  light  from  the 
doBrine  of  vibrations,  and.  in  return,  confirm  it ; 
and  that  all  the  dilorders  of  the  memory,  fancy,  and 
mind,  do  the  fame  in  refpeB  of  the  doBrine  of 
afTociation. 

H  2  I  do 
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I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  here,  that  the  rational 
and  indirect  folution  of  the  general  problem,  which 
comprehends  the  art  of  phybc,  is  preferable  to  the 
empirical  and  dire6l  one,  where  this  is  to  be  had ; 
but  only,  hnce  this  cannot  be  had  always,  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  in  an  explicit  and  fcientibcal  man¬ 
ner,  rather  than  in  a  confufed  and  popular  one.  For 
where  praftice  is  blent,  phybcians  mull  and  will 
have  recourfe  to  fome  theory,  good  or  bad.  And 
if  they  do  not  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  real 
bru&ure  and  funflions  of  the  parts,  with  the  fen- 
hble  qualities  and  operations  of  medicines,  and  with 
the  moll  probable  method  of  explaining  both  the 
fymptorns  of  diftempers,  and  the  operations  of 
medicines,  they  mull  fancy  fomething  in  the  place  of 
thefe,  and  realon  from  fuch  falfe  imaginations,  or 
perhaps  from  the  mere  agreements,  oppobtions,  and 
fecondary  ideas,  of  words.  The  hiflory  of  dif- 
eafes  and  their  cures,  is  the  babs  of  all ;  after  this 
come  anatomical  examinations  of  the  body,  both  in 
its  natural  and  morbid  bates  ;  and,  lab  of  all,  phar¬ 
macy  ;  thefe  three  anfwering  refpeflively  to  the 
general  problem,  and  the  two  fubordinate  ones  above- 
mentioned.  And  if  we  reafon  at  all  upon  the  func¬ 
tions  and  diforders  of  the  parts,  and  the  effefls  of 
medicines  upon  the  body,  fo  important  an  organ  as 

the  brain  mub  not  be  left  out  intirelv. 

* 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here,  that  as  all  the 
natural  functions  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  body,  fo 
there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  in  all  the  diforders  of 
the  body  to  reflify  themfelves.  Thefe  two  tenden¬ 
cies,  taken  together,  make  what  is  called  nature  by 
phybcians;  and  the  feveral  inbances  of  them,  with 
their  limits,  dangers,  ill  confequences,  and  devia¬ 
tions  in  particular  cafes,  deferve  the  higheb  attention 
from  phybcians,  that  fo  they  may  neither  interrupt  a 
favourable  cribs,  nor  concur  with  a  fatal  one.  Stahl 
and  his  followers  fuppofe,  that  thefe  tendencies  arife 

from 
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from  a  rational  agent  prefiding  over  the  fabric  of 
the  body,  and  producing  effefts,  that  are  not  fubje£t 
to  the  laws  of  mechanifm.  But  this  is  gratis  diffium ; 
and  the  plain  traces  of  mechanifm,  which  appear  in 
fo  many  inftarices,  natural  and  morbid,  are  highly  un¬ 
favourable  to  it.  And  all  the  evidences  for  the 
mechanical  nature  of  the  body  or  mind  are  fomany 
encouragements  to  ftudy  them  faithfully  and  dili¬ 
gently,  fince  what  is  mechanical  may  both  be  under- 
ilood  and  remedied. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Containing  a  particular  application  of  the 
foregoing  theory  to  the  phenomena  of 
ideas,  or  of  understanding,  affedion, 
memory,  and  imagination. 

\ 

SEC  T.  I. 

,  and  the  ideas  officiated  with 
them. 

P  R  O  P.  31. 

Words  and  phrafes  mujl  excite  ideas  in  us  by 
ajfociation,  and  they  excite  ideas  in  us  by 
no  other  means . 

ORDS  may  be  confidered  in  four  lights. 

Firft,  as  impreffions  made  upon  the 
ear. 

Secondly,  as  the  aCtions  of  the  organs  of  fpeech. 
Thirdly,  as  impreffions  made  upon  the  eye  by 
characters. 

Fourthly,  as  the  actions  of  the  hand  in  writing. 
We  learn  the  ufe  of  them  in  the  order  here  fet 
down.  For  children  firft  get  an  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  others  ;  then 
learn  to  fpeak  themfelves ;  then  to  read,  and,  iaftly, 
to  write. 


Now 
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Now  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ways 
many  fenfihle  impremons,  and  internal  feelings,  are 
affociated  with  particular  words  and  phrafes.  fo  as  to 
give  thefe  the  power  of  raifiog  the  correfponding 
ideas ;  and  that  the  three  following  ways  increafe  and 
improve  this  power,  with  fome  additions  to  and  va¬ 
riations  of  the  ideas.  The  fecond  is  the  reverfe  of 
the  firft,  and  the  fourth  of  the  third  The  firft 
afcertains  the  ideas  belonging  to  words  and  phrafes 
in  a  grofs  manner,  according  to  their  ufage  in  com¬ 
mon  life.  The  fecond  fixes  this,  and  makes  it 
ready  and  accurate ;  having  the  fame  ufe  here  as 
the  folution  of  the  inverfe  problem  has  in  other 
cafes  in  refpebt  of  the  dirett  one.  The  third  has  the 
fame  effect  as  the  fecond ;  and  alio  extends  the  ideas 
and  fignifications  of  words  and  phrafes,  by  new  alfo- 
ciations  ;  and  particularly  by  affociations  with  other 
words,  as  in  definitions,  defcriptions,  &c.  The 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  fciences  is  chiefly  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  new  fignifications  given  to  words  in 
this  third  way.  The  fourth,  by  converting  the 
reader  into  a  writer,  helps  him  to  be  expert  in  diftin- 
guifhing,  quick  in  recollefiting,  and  faithful  in  re¬ 
taining,  thefe  new  fignifications  of  words,  being  the 
inverfe  of  the  third  method,  as  juft  now  remarked. 
The  reader  wall  eafily  fee,  that  the  action  of  the 
hand  is  not  an  effential  in  this  fourth  method. 
Compofition  by  perfons  born  blind  has  nearly  the 
fame  effect.  I  mention  it  as  being  the  common  at¬ 
tendant  upon  compofition,  as  having  a  confiderable 
ufe  deducible  from  afiociation,  and  as  making  the 
analogy  between  the  four  methods  more  confpicuous 
and  complete. 

This  may  fuffice,  for  the  prefent,  to  prove  the  fir  ft 
part  of  the  propofition  ;  viz .  that  words  and  phrafes 
muft  excite  ideas  in  us  by  affociation.  The  fecond 
part,  or  that  they  excite  ideas  in  us  by  no  other 
means,  may  appear  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  may  be 
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found  upon  reflection  and  examination,  that  all  the 
ideas  which  any  word  does  excite  are  deducible  from 
fome  of  the  four  fburces  above-mentioned,  moft 
commonly  from  the  firft  or  third. 

It  may  appear  alfo  from  the  inftances  of  the  words 
of  unknown  languages,  terms  of  art  not  yet  explained, 
barbarous  words,  &c.  of  which  we  either  have  no 
ideas,  or  only  fuch  as  fome  fanfied  refemblance,  or 
prior  affociation,  fuggefts. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  articu¬ 
late  founds  are  by  their  variety,  number,  and  really 
life,  particularly  fuited  to  (ignify  and  fuggeft,  by  af- 
fociation,  both  our  fimple  ideas,  and  the  complex 
ones  formed  from  them,  according  to  the  twelfth 
propofition. 

Cor.  It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that  the 
arts  of  logic.,  and  rational  grammar,  depend  intirely 
on  the  doflrine  of  affociation.  For  logic,  confidered 
as  the  art  of  thinking  or  reafoning,  treats  only  of 
fuch  ideas  as  are  annexed  to  words ;  and,  as  the  art 
of  difcourfing,  it  teaches  the  proper  ufe  of  words  in 
a  general  way,  as  grammar  does  in  a  more  minute 
and  particular  one, 

PROP.  32, 

Tpdefcribe  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  af- 
fociated  zuith  words,  beginning  from  child- 
hood . 

nr^HIS  may  be  done  by  applying  the  doQrine  of 
JL  affociation,  as  laid  down  in  the  firft:  chapter, 
to  words,  confidered  in  the  four  lights  mentioned 
under  the  laft  propofition. 

Firft,  then,  the  affociation  of  the  names  of  vifible 
objects,  with  the  impreffions  which  thefe  objeffs 
make  upon  the  eye,  feems  to  take  place  more  early 
than  any  other,  and  to  be  effefied  in  the  following 

manner : 
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manner :  the  name  of  the  vifible  objed,  the  nurfe, 
for  inftance.  is  pronounced  and  repeated  by  the  atten¬ 
dants  to  the  child,  more  frequently  when  his  eye  is 
fixed  upon  the  nurfe,  than  when  upon  other  objeds, 
and  much  more  fo  than  when  upon  any  particular 
pne.  The  word  nurfe  is  alfo  founded  in  an  emphati- 
cal  manner,  when  the  child’s  eye  is  direded  to  the 

'  J  _ 

nurfe  with  earneftnefs  and  defire.  The  affociation 
therefore  of  the  found  nurje ,  with  the  pidure  of  the 
nurfe  upon  the  retina ,  will  be  far  flronger  than  that 
with  any  other  vifible  impreffion,  and  thus  overpower 
all  the  other  accidental  affociations,  which  will  alfo 
themfelves  contribute  to  the  fame  end  by  oppofing 
one  another.  And  when  the  child  has  gained  fo  much 
voluntary  power  over  his  motions,  as  to  direft  his 
-  head  and  eyes  toward  the  nurfe  upon  hearing  her 
name,  this  procefs  will  go  on  with  an  accelerated  * 
velocity.  And  thus,  at  laft,  the  word  will  excite 
the  vifible  idea  readily  and  certainly. 

The  fame  affociation  of  the  pidure  of  the  nurfe 
in  the  eye  with  the  found  nurfe  will,  by  degrees, 
overpower  all  the  accidental  affociations  of  this  pic¬ 
ture  with  other  words,  and  be  fo  ffrmlv  cemented  at 
laft,  that  the  pidure  will  excite  the  audible  idea  of 
the  word.  But  this  is  not  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

I  mention  it  here  as  taking  place  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  foregoing  procefs.  and  contributing  to  illu- 
ftrate  and  confirm  it.  Both  together  afford  a  com¬ 
plete  inftance  for  the  tenth  and  eleventh  propofitions; 

2.  e.  they  fhew.  that  when  the  impreftions  A  and  B 
are  fufficiently  affociated,  A  impreffed  alone  will  ex¬ 
cite  b ,  B  impreffed  alone  will  excite  a . 

Secondly,  this  affociation  of  words  with  vifible 
appearances,  being  made  under  many  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  muft  aft'ed  the  vifible  ideas  with  a  like 
particularity-  Thus  the  nurfe’s  drefs,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  fire  in  the  child’s  nurfery,  make  part  of 
the  child’s  ideas  of  his  nurfe  and  fire,  But  then 

as 
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as  the  nurfe  often  changes  her  drefs,  and  the  child 
often  fees  a  fire  in  a  different  place,  and  fiirrounded 
by  different  vifible  objecls,  thefe  oppofite  aftbeia- 
tions  mu  ft  be  lefsftrong,  than  the  part  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all ;  and  confequently  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  while  his  idea  of  that  part  which  is  common  and 
which  we  may  call  eflential,  continues  the  fame,  that  of 
the  particularities,  circumflances,  and  adjunffs, 
varies.  For  he  cannot  have  any  idea,  but  with  fome 
particularities  in  the  non-effentials. 

Thirdly,  when  the  vifible  objects  imprefs  other 
vivid  fenfations  beiides  thofe  of  fight,  fuch  as  grate¬ 
ful  or  ungrateful  tafles,  fmells,  warmth  or  coldnefs, 
with  fufficient  frequency,  it  follows  from  the  fore¬ 
going  theory,  that  thefe  fenfations  mull  leave  traces, 
or  ideas,  which  will  be  affociated  with  the  names  of 
the  objects,  fo  as  to  depend  upon  them.  Thus  an 
Idea,  or  nafeent  perception,  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
nurfe’s  milk  will  rife  up  in  that  part  of  the  child’s 
brain  which  correfponds  to  the  nerves  of  tafte,  upon 
bis  hearing  her  name.  And  hence  the  whole  idea 
belonging  to  the  word  nurfe  now  begins  to  be  com¬ 
plex,  as  confifting  of  a  vifible  idea,  and  an  idea  of 
tafte.  And  thefe  two  ideas  will  be  affociated  toge¬ 
ther,  not  only  becaufe  the  word  raifes  them  both, 
but  alfo  becaufe  the  original  fenfations  are.  The 
ftrongeft  may  therefore  affift  in  railing  the  weakeft. 
Now,  in  common  cafes,  the  vifible  idea  is  ftrongeft, 
or  occurs  mod  readily  at  leal! ;  but,  in  the  prefent 
inft'ance,  it  feenis  to  be  otherwife.  We  might  pro¬ 
ceed  in  like  manner  to  fhew  the  generation  of  ideas 
more  and  more  complex,  and  the  various  ways  by 
which  their  parts  are  cemented  together,  and  all 
made  to  depend  on  the  refpective  names  of  the  vifi- 
hie  objects.  But  wha t.  has  been  laid  may  luftice  to 
fhew  what  ideas  the  names  of  vifible  objefls,  proper 
and  appellative,  raife  in  us. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  we  mud,  however,  obferve,  in  refpeH  ol 
appellatives,  that  fometimes  the  idea  is  the  common 
compound  refult  of  all  the  fenfibie  impredions  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  feveral  objects  comprifed  under  the 
general  appellation  ;  fometimes  the  particular  idea  of 
fome  one  of  thefe,  in  great  meafure  at  lead,  viz. 
when  the  impredions  among  from  fome  one  or  more 
novel,  frequent,  and  vivid,  than  thofe  from  the  red. 

Fifthly,  the  words  denoting  fenfibie  qualities, 
whether  fubdantive  or  adjeHive,  fuch  as  whitenefs , 
white ,  See.  get  their  ideas  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
eafily  underdood  from  what  hasbeen  already  delivered. 
Thus  the  word  white ,  being  adociated  with  the  vidble 
appearances  of  milk,  linen,  paper,  gets  a  dable 
power  of  exciting  the  idea  of  what  is  common  to  all, 
and  a  variable  one  in  refpeH  of  the  particularities, 
circumdances,  and  adjuncts.  And  lo  of  other  fen¬ 
fibie  qualiti  es. 

Sixthly,  the  names  of  vidble  aHions,  as  walk¬ 
ing,  driking,  &c.  raife  the  proper  vidble  ideas  by  a 
like  procefs.  Other  ideas  may  likewife  adhere  in 
certain  cales,  as  in  thofe  of  tading,  feeling,  fpeak- 
ing,  &c.  Sendble  perceptions  in  which  no  vidble 
aHion  is  concerned,  as  hearing,  may  alfo  leave 
ideas  dependent  on  wTords.  However,  fome  vidble 
ideas  generally  intermix  themfelves  here.  Thefe  ac¬ 
tions  and  perceptions  are  generally  denoted  by  verbs, 
though  fometimes  by  fubdantives. 

And  we  may  now  lee  in  what  manner  ideas  are 
a  fH  dated  with  nouns,  proper  and  appellative,  fub¬ 
dantive  and  adjeaive,  and  with  verbs,  fuppodng 
that  they  denote  fenfibie  things  only.  Pronouns  and 
particles  remain  to  be  conddered.  Now  in  order  to 
know  their  ideas  and  ufes,  w7e  mud  obferve, 

Seventhly,  that  as  children  may  learn  to  read 
words  not  only  in  an  e'ementary  way,  viz.  by  learn¬ 
ing  the  letters  and  fyllables  of  which  they  are  com- 
poled,  but  alfo  in  a  luminary  one,  viz,  by  affociating 
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the  found  of  intire  words,  with  their  pictures,  in  the 
eye ;  and  muff,  in  fome  cafes,  be  taught  in  the  laft 
way,  i.  e.  wherefoever  the  found  of  the  word  de¬ 
viates  from  that  of  its  elements ;  fo  both  children 
and  adults  learn  the  ideas  belonging  to  whole  fen- 
tences  many  times  in  a  fummary  way,  and  not  by 
adding  together  the  ideas  of  the  feveral  words  in  the 
fentence.  And  where -ever  words  occur,  which, 
feparately  taken,  have  no  proper  ideas,  their  ufe  can 
be  learnt  in  no  other  way  but  this.  Now  pronouns 
and  particles,  and  many  other  words,  are  of  this 
kind.  They  anfwer,  in  fome  meafure,  to  x,y,  and  z, 
or  the  unknown  quantities  in  algebra,  being  determi¬ 
nable  anddecypherable,  as  one  may  fay,  only  by  means 
of  the  known  words  with  which  they  are  joined. 

Thus  I  walk  is  affociated  at  different  times  with 
the  fame  vifible  impreffions  as  nurfe  walks ,  brother 
walks ,  &c.  and  therefore  can  fugged  nothing  per¬ 
manently  for  a  long  time  but  the  aCtion  of  walking. 
However  the  pronoun  /,  in  this  and  innumerable 
other  fhort  fentences,  being  always  affociated  with  the 
perfbn  fpeaking,  as  thou  is  with  the  perfon  fpoken  to, 
and  he  with  the  perfon  fpoken  of,  the  frequent  re¬ 
currency  of  this  teaches  the  child  the  ufe  of  the 
pronouns,  i.  e.  teaches  him  what  difference  he  is  to 
expect  in  his  fenfible  impreffions  according  as  this  or 
that  pronoun  is  ufed ;  the  infinite  number  of  in- 
ftances,  as  one  may  fay,  making  up  for  the  infinitely 
fmall  quantity  of  information,  which  each,  fingly 
taken,  conveys. 

In  like  manner,  different  particles,  i,  e.  adverbs, 
conjunctions,  and  prepofitions,  being  ufed  in  fen¬ 
tences,  where  the  fubftantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs, 
are  the  fame,  and  the  fame  particles,  where  thefe  are 
different,  in  an  endlefs  recurrency,  teach  children 
the  ufe  of  the  particles  in  a  grofs  general  way. 
For  it  may  be  obferved,  that  children  are  much  at  a 
lols  for  the  true  ufe  of  the  pronouns  and  particles,, 
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for  fome  years,  and  that  they  often  repeat  the  proper 
name  of  the  perfon  inftead  of  the  pronoun  ;  which 
confirms  the  foregoing  reafoning.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  parts  or  particles  of  fpeech  make  fcarce  any 
alteration  in  the  fenfe  of  the  fentence,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  called  expletives.  The  feveral  termina¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  and  verbs  are  of 
the  nature  of  pronouns  and  particles. 

Eighthly,  the  attempts  which  children  make  to 
exprefs  their  own  wants,  perceptions,  pains,  &c.  in 
words,  and  the  correftions  and  fuggeftions  of  the 
attendants,  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  all  the  heps 
that  we  have  hitherto  confidered,  and  efpecially  in  the 
laid,  regarding  the  pronouns  and  particles. 

Ninthly,  learning  to  read  helps  children  much  in 
the  fame  refpects ;  efpecially  as  it  teaches  them  to 
feparate  fentences  into  the  feveral  words  which  com¬ 
pound  them  ;  which  thofe  w  ho  cannot  read  are  fcarce 
able  to  do,  even  when  they  arrive  at  adult  age. 

Thus  we  may  fee,  how  children  and  others  are 
enabled  to  underftand  a  continued  difcourfe  relating 
to  fenfible  impreffions  only,  and  how  the  words  in 
paTing  over  the  ear  muft  raife  up  trains  of  vifible 
and  other  ideas  by  the  power  of  aifociation.  Our 
next  inquiry  muft  be  concerning  the  words  that  de¬ 
note  either  intellectual  things,  or  collections  of  other 
words. 

Tenthly,  the  words  that  relate  to  the  feveral 
paflions  of  love,  hatred,  hope,  fear,  anger,  &c. 
being  applied  to  the  child  at  the  times  when  he  is  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  thefe  paflions,  get  the  power  of 
raifing  the  miniatures  or  ideas  of  thefe  paflions,  and 
alfo  of  the  ufual  aftociatcd  circumftances.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fame  words  to  others  helps  alfo  to 
annex  the  ideas  of  the  aflociated  circumftances  to 
them,  and  even  of  the  paflions  themfelves,  both 
from  the  infe&ioufnefs  of  our  natures,  and  from 
the  power  of  aflociated  circumftances  to  raife  the 

paflions. 
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paffions.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  words 
denoting  the  paffions  do  not,  for  the  molt  part  raife 
up  in  us  any  degree  of  the  paffions  themfelves,  but 
only  the  ideas  of  the  affociated  circumftances.  We 
are  fuppofed  to  underhand  the  continued  difcourfes 
into  which  thefe  words  enter  fufficientiy,  when  we 
form  true  notions  of  the  a&ions,  particularly  the 
vifible  ones  attending  them. 

Eleventhly,  the  names  of  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  and  operations,  fuch  as  fancy,  memory, 
wit,  dulnefs,  virtue,  vice,  confcience,  approbation, 
difapprobation,  &c.  hand  for  a  defer iption  of 
thefe  qualities  and  operations ;  and  therefore,  if 
dwelt  upon,  excite  fuch  ideas  as  thefe  deferiptions  in 
all  their  particular  circumftances  do.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  fentences,  which  thefe  words  enter,  pafs  over 
the  mind  too  quick,  for  the  moft  part,  to  allow  of  fuch 
a  delay.  They  are  acknowledged  as  familiar  and  true, 
and  fuggeft  certain  aftbeiated  vifible  ideas,  and  naf- 
cent  internal  feelings,  taken  from  the  deferiptions  of 
thefe  names,  or  from  the  words,  which  are  ulually 
joined  with  them  in  difcourfes  or  writings. 

Twelfthly,  there  are  many  terms  of  art  in  all 
the  branches  of  learning,  which  are  defined  by  other 
words,  and  which  therefore  are  only  compendious 
fubftitutes  for  them.  The  fame  holds  in  common 
life  in  numberlefs  inftances.  Thus  riches,  honours, 
pleafures,  are  put  for  the  feveral  kinds  of  each. 
Such  words  fometimes  fuggeft  the  words  of  their 
definitions,  fometimes  the  ideas  of  thefe  words, 
fometimes  a  particular  fpecies  comprehended  under 
the  general  term,  &c.  But,  whatever  they  fuggeft, 
it  may  be  eafily  ieen,  that  they  derive  the  power  of 
doing  this  from  afTociafcion. 

Thirteenthly,  there  are  many  words  ufed  in  ab- 
ftracl  fcicnces,  which  can  fcarce  be  defined  or  deferi- 
bed  by  any  other  words ;  and  yet,  by  their  gram¬ 
matical  form,  feem  to  be  excluded  from  the  clafs  of 
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particles.  Such  are  identity,  exigence,  &c .  The 
ufe  of  thefe  inuft  therefore  be  learnt  as  that  of  the 
particles  is.  And  indeed  children  learn  their  firft 
imperfed  notions  of  all  the  words  confidered  in  this 
and  the  three  laft  paragraphs  chiefly  in  this  way  ;  and 
come  to  precife  and  explicit  ones  only  by  means  of 
books,  as  they  advance  to  adult  age,  or  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  ufe  them  properly  in  their  own  deliberate 
compofitions. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  full  or  fatisfadory  account 
of  the  ideas  which  adhere  to  words  by  affiodation. 
For  the  author  perceives  himfelf  to  be  ff ill  a  mere 
novice  in  thefe  {peculations ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain  words  to  the  bottom  by  words ;  perhaps  im- 
poffible.  The  reader  will  receive  feme  addition  of 
light  and  evidence  in  the  courfe  of  this  fedion  ;  alfo 
in  the  next,  in  which  I  fhall  treat  of  propofitions 
and  affent.  For  our  affent  to  propofitions,  and  the 
imiuence  which  they  have  over  our  affedions  and 
actions,  make  part  of  the  ideas  that  adhere  to 
words  by  affociation ;  which  part,  however,  could 
not  properly  be  confidered  in  this  feet  ion. 

Cor.  t.  It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that 
words  may  be  diftinguiffied  into  the  four  dalles 
mentioned  under  the  twelfth  propofition. 

1.  Such  as  have  ideas  only. 

2.  Such  as  have  both  ideas  and  definitions. 

3.  Such  as  have  definitions  only. 

4.  Such  as  have  neither  ideas  nor  definitions. 

Under  definition  I  here  include  defeription,  or  any 

other  way  of  explaining  a  word  by  other  words,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  by  a  mere  fynonymous  term  ;  and  I  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  number  of  ideas  the  vilible  idea  of  the 
charaderof  a  word,  and  the  audible  one  of  its  found; 
it  being  evident,  that  every  word  heard  may  thus  ex¬ 
cite  a  vifible  idea,  and  every  word  feen  an  audible 
one.  I  exclude  alfo  all  ideas  that  are  either  extremely 
faint,  or  extremely  variable. 
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It  is  difficult  to  fix  precife  limits  to  thefe  four 
daffies,  fo  as  to  determine  accurately  where  each 
ends,  and  the  next  begins  :  and  if  we  confide  thefe 
things  in  the  molt  general  way,  there  is  perhaps  no 
word  which  has  not  both  an  idea  and  a  definition, 
i.  e.  which  is  not  attended  by  fome  one  or  more  inter¬ 
nal  feelings  occafionally,  and  which  may  not  be  ex¬ 
plained.  in  fome  imperfed  manner  at  leaft,  by  other 
words.  I  will  give  1'ome  inftances  of  words  which 
have  the  faireft  right  to  each  clafs. 

The  names  of  fimple  fenfible  qualities  are  of  the 
firft  clafs.  Thus  white ,  fweet ,  See.  excite  ideas; 
but  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  to  be  obferved  here, 
that  this  clafs  of  words  hands  only  for  the  liable 
part  of  the  ideas  refpedively,  not  for  the  feveral  va¬ 
riable  particularities,  circumftances,  and  adj  unfits, 
which  intermix  themfelves  here. 

The  names  of  natural  bodies,  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  are  of  the  fecond  clafs;  for  they  excite  ag¬ 
gregates  of  fenfible  ideas,  and  at  the  fame  time  may 
be  defined  (as  appears  from  the  writings  of  natural 
hiflorians)  by  an  enumeration  of  their  properties 
and  characterises.  Thus  likewife  geometrical 
figures  have  both  ideas  and  definitions.  The  defini¬ 
tions  in  both  cafes  are  fo  contrived  as  to  leave  out  all 
the  variable  particularities  of  the  ideas,  and  to  be 
alfo  more  full  and  precife,  than  the  ideas  generally 
are  in  the  parts  that  are  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Algebraic  qualities,  fuch  as  roots,  powers,  furds, 
&c.  belong  to  the  third  clafs.  and  have  definitions 


only.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fcientifical  terms 
of  art,  and  of  mo  ft  abftrad  general  terms,  moral, 
metaphylical,  vulgar :  however,  mental  emotions 
are  apt  to  attend  fome  of  thefe  even  in  paffimg 
flightly  over  the  ear ;  and  thefe  emotions  may  be 
confideredas  ideas  belonging  to  the  terms  refpefitively. 
Thus  the  very  words,  gratitude,  mercy ,  cruelty , 
treachery ,  See .  feparately  taken,  affeci  the  mind  ;  and 
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yet,  fmce  all  reafoning  upon  them  is  to  be  founded 
on  their  definitions,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter  ,  it  feems 
bell:  to  refer  them  to  this  third  clafs. 

Laflly,  the  particles  the ,  of,  to ,  for ,  hut ,  &c.  have 
neither  definitions  nor  ideas. 

Cor.  2.  This  matter  may  be  illuftrated  by  com¬ 
paring  language  to  geometry  and  algebra,  the  two 
general  methods  of  expounding  quantity,  and  in- 
veftigating  all  its  varieties  from  previous  data. 

Words  of  the  find  clafs  anlwer  to  propositions 
purely  geometrical,  1.  e,  to  fuch  as  are  too  fimple  to 
admit  of  algebra  ;  of  which  kind  we  may  reckon 
that  concerning  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  ba- 
fis  of  an  ifofceles  triangle. 

Words  of  the  fecond  clafs  anfwer  to  that  part  of 
geometry,  which  may  be  demonftrated  either  fyn- 
thetically  or  analytically  ;  either  fo  that  the  learner’s 
imagination  fhall  go  along  with  every  ftep  of  the 
procefs  painting  out  each  line,  angle,  &c.  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  of  demonltration  ufed  by  the  an- 
tient  mathematicians ;  or  fo  that  he  fhall  operate  in- 
tirely  by  algebraic  quantities  and  methods,  and  only 
reprefent  the  conclufion  to  his  imagination,  when  he 
is  arrived  at  it,  by  examining  then  what  geometrical 
quantities  the  ultimately  resulting  algebraical  ones 
denote.  The  firft  method  is  in  both  cafes  the  moft 
fadsfafitory  and  affecting,  the  laft  the  molt  expedi¬ 
tious  and  not  lefs  certain,  where  due  care  is  taken, 
A  blind  mathematician  muft  ufe  words  in  the  laft  of 
thefe  methods,  when  he  reafons  upon  colours. 

Words  of  the  third  clafs  anfwer  to  fuch  problems 
concerning  quadratures,  and  rectifications  of  cures, 
chances,  equations  of  the  higher  orders,  &c.  as  are 
too  perplexed  to  be  treated  geometrically. 

Laftly,  words  of  the  fourth  clafs  anfwer  to  the 
algebraic  figns  for  addition,  fubtrafition,  &c,  to 
indexes,  coefficients,  &c.  Thefe  are  not  algebraic 
quantities  themfelves ;  but  they  alter  the  import  of 
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the  letters  that  are ;  juft  as  particles  vary  the  fenfe 
of  the  principal  words  of  a  fentence,  and  yet  fig- 
nify  nothing  of  themfelves. 

Geometrical  figures  may  be  confidered  as  repre- 
fenting  ail  the  modes  of  extenfion  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  vifible  ideas  do  vifible  obje8s;  and  confequently 
the  names  of  geometrical  figures  anfwer  to  the 
names  of  thefe  ideas.  Now,  as  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
blems  relating  to  quantity  might  be  expounded  by 
modes  of  extenfion,  and  folved  thereby,  were  our 
faculties  fufficiently  exalted,  fo  it  appears  poftible  to 
reprefent  moft  Itinds  of  ideas  by  vifible  ones,  and  to 
purfue  them  in  this  way  through  all  their  varieties  and 
combinations.  But  as  it  feems  belt  in  the  firft  cafe 
to  confine  geometry  to  problems,  where  extenfion, 
and  motion,  which  implies  extenfion,  are  concerned, 
lifting  algebraic  methods  for  inveftigating  all  other 
kinds  of  quantity,  fo  it  feems  beft  alfo  to  ufe  vifible 
ideas  only  for  vifible  objects  and  qualities  of  which 
they  are  the  natural  reprefentatives,  and  to  denote  all 
other  qualities  by  words  confidered  as  arbitrary  figns. 
And  yet  the  reprefentation  of  other  quantities  by 
geometrical  ones,  and  of  other  ideas  by  vifible  ones, 
is  apt  to  make  a  more  vivid  impreflion  upon  the 
fancy,  and  a  more  lafting  one  upon  the  memory. 
In  fimiles,  fables,  parables,  allegories,  vifible  ideas 
are  ufed  for  this  reafon  to  denote  general  and  intel- 
leftual  ones. 

Since  words  may  be  compared  to  the  letters  ufed 
in  algebra,  language  itfelf  may  be  termed  one  fpecies 
of  algebra;  and,  converOy,.  algebra  is  nothing  more 
than  the  language,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  ex¬ 
plain  quantity  of  all  kinds.  As  the  letters,  which 
in  algebra  ftand  immediately  for  quantities,  anfwer  to 
the  words  which  are  immediate  reprefentatives  of 
ideas  and  the  algebraic  figns  for  addition,  &c.  to 
the  particles ;  fo  the  fingle  letters,  which  are  fome- 
limes  ufed  by  algebraifts  to  denote  fums  or  differ¬ 
ences. 
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Alices,  powers  or  roots  univerfal  of  other  letters, 
for  brevity  and  convenience,  anfwer  to  fuch  words 
as  have  long  definitions,  to  terms  of  art,  &c. 
which  are  introduced  into  the  fciences  for  the  fake  of 
compendioufnefs.  Now  if  every  thing  delating  to 
language  had  fomething  analogous  to  it  in  algebra, 
one  might  hope  to  explain  the  difficulties  and  per¬ 
plexities  attending  the  theory  of  language  by  the 
correfponding  particulars  in  algebra,  where  every 
thing  is  clear,  and  acknowledged  by  all  that  have  made 
it  their  ftudy.  However,  we  have  here  no  indepen¬ 
dent  point  whereon  to  ftand,  fince,  if  a  perfon  be  dif- 
pofed  to  call  the  rules  of  algebra  in  queftion,  we 
have  no  way  of  demonftrating  them  to  him,  but  by 
ufing  words,  the  things  to  be  explained  by  algebra, 
for  that  purpofe.  If  we  fuppofe  indeed  the  fceptical 
perfon  to  allow  only  that  fimple  language,  which  is 
fteceflary  for  demonftrating  the  rules  of  algebra,  the 
thing  would  be  done  ;  and,  as  I  obferved  juft  now,  it 
feems  impoffible  to  become  acquainted  with  this,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  difallow  it. 

Cor.  3.  It  will  eafily  appear  from  the  obfervations 
here  made  upon  words,  and  the  affociations  which 
adhere  to  them,  that  the  languages  of  different  ages 
and  nations  muft  bear  a  great  general  refemblance 
to  each  other,  and  yet  have  confiderable  particular 
differences ;  whence  any  one  may  be  tranflated  into 
any  other,  fo  as  to  convey  the  fame  ideas  in  general, 
and  yet  not  with  perfeft  precifion  and  exahlnefs. 
They  muft  refemble  one  another,  becaufe  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  which  they  are  all  intended  to  ex¬ 
press,  and  the  ufes  and  exigencies  of  human  life,  to 
which  they  minifter,  have  a  general  refemblance. 
But  then,  as  the  bodily  make  and  genius  of  each 
people,  the  air,  foil,  and  climate,  commerce,  arts, 
fciences,  religion,  &c.  make  confiderable  differen¬ 
ces  in  different  ages  and  nations,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
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peft,  that  the  languages  fhould  have  proportionable 
differences  in  relpeft  of  each  other. 

Where  languages  have  rules  of  etymology  and 
fyntax,  that  differ  greatly,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Hebrew  compared  with  Greek  or  Latin ,  this  will 
become  a  new  fource  of  difformity.  For  the  rules 
of  etymology  and  fyntax  determine  the  application 
and  purport  of  words  in  many  cafes.  Agreeably  to 
which  we  fee,  that  children,  while  yet  unacquainted 
with  that  propriety  of  words  and  phrafes,  which 
cuftora  eftablifhes,  often  make  new  words  and  con- 
ftruftions,  which,  though  improper  according  to  com¬ 
mon  ufage,  are  yet  very"  analogous  to  the  tenor  of 
the  language,  in  which  they  fpeak. 

The  modern  languages  of  this  weftern  part  of 
the  world  anfwer  better  to  the  Latin ,  than  according 
to  their  original  Gothic  plans,  on  this  account ;  inaf- 
much  as  not  only  great  numbers  of  words  are 
adopted  by  all  of  them  from  the  Latin ,  but  alfo  be- 
caufe  the  reading  Latin  authors,  and  learning  the 
Latin  grammar,  have  difpofed  learned  men  and 
writers  to  mould  their  own  languages  in  fome  mea- 
fure  after  the  Latin.  And,  converfly,  each  nation 
moulds  the  Latin  after  the  idiom  of  its  own  lan¬ 
guage,  the  effeft  being  reciprocal  in  all  fuch  cafes. 

In  learning  a  new  language  the  words  of  it  are  at 
firff  fubftitutes  for  thofe  of  our  native  language ;  i.  e. 
they  are  affociated  by  means  of  thefe,  w7ith  the  proper 
objefts  and  ideas.  When  this  affociation  is  fuffici- 
ently  ftrong,  the  middle  bond  is  dropped,  and  the 
words  of  the  new  language  become  fubftitutes  for,, 
and  fugged direftly  and  immediately  obj efts  and  ideas ; 
alio  drifters  of  other  words  in  the  fame  language. 

In  learning  a  new  language  it  is  much  eafier  to 
tranflate  from  it  into  the  native  one,  than  back  again; 
juft  as  young  children  are  much  better  able  to  under- 
ftand  the  exprefftons  of  others,  than  to  exprefs  their 
own  conceptions.  And  the  reafon  is  the  fame  in 
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both  cafes.  Young  children  learn  at  firft  to  go 
from  the  words'  of  others  ;  and  thofe  who  learn  a 
new  language,  from  the  words  of  that  language,  to 
the  things  fignified.  And  the  reverfe  of  this,  viz . 
to  go  from  the  things  fignified  to  the  words,  mull 
be  difficult  for  a  time,  from  what  is  delivered  con¬ 
cerning  fucceffive  affociations  under  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  propofitions.  It  is  to  be  added  here,  that 
the  nature  and  connexions  of  the  things  fignified 
often  determine  the  import  of  fentences,  though 
their  grammatical  analyfis  is  notunderftood  ;  and  that 
v/e  fuppofe  the  perfon  who  attempts  to  tranfiate  from 
a  new  language  is  diffidently  expert  in  the  inverfe 
problem  of  paffing  from  the  things  fignified  to  the 
correfponding  words  of  his  own  language.  The 
•  power  of  aflociation  is  every  where  confpicuous  in 
thefe  remarks. 

Cor.  4.  It  follows  alfo  from  the  reafoning  of  this 
propofition,  that  perfons  who  fpeak  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  always  mean  the  fame  things  by  the 
fame  words ;  but  mult  mifiake  each  others  meaning. 
This  confufion  and  uncertainty  arifes  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  affociations  transferred  upon  the  fame  words 
by  the  difference  in  the  accidents  and  events  of  our 
lives.  It  is,  however,  much  more  common  in  dif- 
courfes  concerning  abflraCt  matters,  where  the  terms 
Hand  for  collections  of  other  terms,  fometimes  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer,  than  in  the 
common  and  neceffary  affairs  of  life.  For  here 
frequent  ufe,  and  the  conflancy  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  intended  to  be  expreffed  by  words,  have 
rendered  their  fenfe  determinate  and  certain.  How¬ 
ever,  it  feems  poffible,  and  even  not  very  difficult, 
for  two  truly  candid  and  intelligent  perfons  to  under- 
fland  each  other  upon  any  fubjeCI. 

That  we  may  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
caufes  of  this  confufion,  and  confequently  be  the 
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better  enabled  to  prevent  it,  let  us  confider  words 
according  to  the  four  dalles  above-mentioned. 

Now  miftakes  will  happen  in  the  words  of  the  firft 
dafs,  viz.  fuch  as  have  ideas  only,  where  the  per^ 
fons  have  affociated  thefe  words  with  different  im- 
prelfions.  And  the  method  to  reflify  any  miflake  of 
this  kind  is  for  each  perfon  to  fhew  with  what  aftual 
impreffions  he  has  affociated  the  word  in  queflion. 
But  miftakes  here  are  not  common. 

In  words  of  the  fecond  dafs,  viz.  fuch  as  have 
both  ideas  and  definitions,  it  often  happens,  that 
one  perfon’s  knowledge  is  much  more  full  than  ano¬ 
ther’s,  and  confequently  his  idea  and  definition 
much  more  extenfive.  This  mull  caufe  a  rnifap- 
prehenfion  on  one  fide,  which  yet  may  be  eafdy  rec¬ 
tified  by  recurring  to  the  definition.  It  happens 
alfo  fometimes  in  words  of  this  clafs,  that  a  man’s 
ideas,  i.  e.  the  miniatures  excited  in  his  nervous 
fyftem  by  the  word,  are  not  always  fuitable  to  his 
definition,  i.  e.  are  not  the  fame  with  thofe  which 
the  words  of  the  definition  would  excite.  If  then 
this  perfon  fhould  pretend,  or  even  defign,  to  rea~ 
fon  from  his  definition,  and  yet  reafon  from  his  idea, 
a  mifapprehenfion  will  arife  in  the  hearer,  who  fup~ 
pofes  him  to  reafon  from  his  definition  merely. 

In  words  of  the  third  clafs,  w7hich  have  definitions 
only,  and  no  immediate  ideas,  miftakes  generally 
arife  through  want  of  fixed  definitions  mutually  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  kept  to.  However,  as  imperfefil 
fluciuating  ideas,  that  have  little  relation  to  the  de¬ 
finitions,  are  often  apt  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  this 
clafs,  mift  akes  mu  ft  arife  from  this  caufe  alfo. 

As  to  the  words  of  the  fourth  clafs,  or  thofe  which 
have  neither  ideas  nor  definitions,  it  is  eafy  to  afcer- 
tain  their  ufe  by  inferting  them  in  fentences,  whofe 
import  is  known  and  acknowledged  ;  this  being  the 
method  in  which  children  learn  to  decypher  them  : 
fo  that  miftakes  could  not  arife  in  the  w7ords  of  thijs 
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clafs,  did  we  ufe  moderate  care  and  candour.  And 
indeed  fince  children  learn  the  ides  of  words  moil 
evidently  without  having  any  data ,  any  fixed  point  at 
all,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  that  philofophers,  and  candid  per- 
fons.  may  learn  at  laft  to  underhand  one  another  with 
facility  and  certainty  ;  and  get  to  the  very  bottom 
ot  the  connexion  between  words  and  ideas. 

It  feems  practicable  to  make  a  dictionary  of  any 
language,  in  which  the  words  of  that  language 
Ihall  all  be  explained  with  precifion  by  words  of  the 
fame  language,  to  perfons  who  have  no  more  than 
a  grofs  knowledge  of  that  language.  Now  this  alfo 
fhews,  that  with  care  and  candour  we  might  come 
to  underhand  one  another  perfectly.  Thus  fenfibie 
qualities  might  be  fixed  by  the  bodies,  in  which  they 
are  moft  eminent  and  diftinCt ;  the  names  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  thefe  bodies,  being  very  well 
.known.  After  this  thefe  very  bodies,  and  all  others, 
might  be  defined  by  their  fenfibie  properties ;  and 
thefe  two  proceffes  would  help  each  other  indefinitely, 
aCtions  might  be  defcribed  from  animals  already  de¬ 
fined,  alfo  from  the  modes  of  extenfion,  abftraCC 
terms  defined,  and  the  peculiar  ufe  of  particles  af- 
certained.  And  fuch  a  dictionary  would,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  a  real  as  Well  as  a  nominal  one,  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  things  themfelves,  The  writer  of  every 
new  and  difficult  work  may  execute  that  part  of 
fuch  a  dictionary  which  belongs  to  his  fubjeCt ;  at 
lealt  in  the  infiances  where  he  apprehends  the  reader 
is  likely  to  want  it. 

Cor.  5.  Whep  words  have  acquired  any  confider- 
able  power  of  exciting  pleafant  or  painful  vibrations 
in  the  nervous  fyftem,  by  being  often  affociatcd  with 
fuch  things  as  do  this,  they  may  transfer  a  part  of 
thefe  pleafures  and  pains  upon  indifferent  things,  by 
being  at  other  times  often  allbciated  with  fuch.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  fcveral  factitious 
pleafures  and  pains  of  human  life.  Thus,  to  give 
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an  inftonce  from  childhood,  the  words  fined,  good, 
pretty ,  fine ,  &c.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  words, 
bad ,  ugly,  frightful,  &c.  on  the  other,  being  applied 
by  the  nurfe  and  attendants  in  the  young  child’s 
hearing  aim  oft  promifcuoufly,  and  without  thofe  re- 
ftriffions  that  are  obferved  in  correct  fpeaking,  the 
one  to  all  the  pleafures,  the  other  to  all  the  pains  of 
the  feveral  fenles,  mult  by  aftociation  raife  up  gene¬ 
ral  pleafant  and  painful  vibrations,  in  which  no  one 
part  can  be  diftinguifhed  above  the  reft  ;  and,  whei> 
applied  by  farther  aftociations  to  objefts  of  a  neutral 
kind,  they  muft  transfer  a  general  pleafure  or  pain 
upon  them. 

All  the  words  aftociated  with  pleafures  muft:  alfo 
affeH  each  other  by  this  promifcuous  application. 
And  the  fame  holds  in  refpeft  of  the  words  affocia- 
ted  with  pains.  However,  ftnce  both  the  original  and 
the  transferred  pleafures  and  pains  heaped  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  words  are  different,  and  in  feme  cafes  widely 
fo,  every  remarkable  word  will  have  a  peculiar  in¬ 
ternal  feeling,  or  fentiment,  belonging  to  it ;  and 
there  will  be  the  fame  relations  of  affinity  difparity, 
and  oppofttion,  between  thefe  internal  fentiments,  i.  e . 
ideas,  belonging  to  words,  as  between  the  feveral 
genera  and  fpecics  of  natural  bodies,  between  taftes, 
Smells,  colours,  &c.  many  of  thefe  ideas,  though 
affording  conftderabie  pleafure  at  firft,  muft  link  into 
the  limits  of  indifference  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  which 
afforded  pain  at  firft,  into  the  limits  of  pleafure. 
What  is  here  faid  of  words,  belongs  to  clufters  of 
them,  as  well  as  to  Separate  words.  And  the  ideas 
pf  all  may  ftiil  retain  their  peculiarities,  by  which 
they  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  after  they 
have  fallen  below  the  limits  of  pleafure  into  indiffer¬ 
ence,  juft  as  obfeure  colours,  or  faint  taftes,  do. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  mere  tranftt  of  words 
expreffing  ftrong  ideas  over  the  ears  of  children 
affefts  them;  and  the  fame  thing  is  true  of  adults,  in 
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a  lefs  degree.  However,  the  laft  have  learnt  from 
experience  and  habit  to  regard  them  chiefly,  as  they 
afford  a  rational  expectation  of  pleafure  and  pHn. 
This  cannot  be  difeuffed  fully,  tiil  we  come  to  confider 
the  nature  of  affent ;  but  it  may  give  fome  light 
and  evidence  to  the  reafoning  of  this  corollary,  juft 
to  have  mentioned  the  manner,  in  which  we  are  at 
firft  affeCIed  by  words. 

Cor.  6.  Since  words  thus  colled  ideas  from  va¬ 
rious  quarters,  unite  them  together,  and  transfer 
them  both  upon  other  words,  and  upon  foreign  ob- 
je&s,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ufe  of  words  adds  much 
to  the  number  and  complexnefs  of  our  ideas,  and  is 
the  principal  means  by  which  we  make  intellectual 
and  moral  improvements.  This  is  verified  abun¬ 
dantly  by  the  obfervations  that  are  made  upon  per- 
fons  born  deaf,  and  continuing  fo.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  thefe  perfons  make  ufe  of  fome  fym- 
bols  to  affift  the  memory,  and  fix  the  fancy:  and 
they  muff  have  a  great  variety  of  pleafures  and  pains 
transferred  upon  vifible  objeCts  from  their  affocia- 
tions  with  one  another,  and  with  fenfible  pleafures  of 
all  the  kinds;  but  they  are  very  deficient  in  this,  upon 
the  whole,  through  the  want  of  the  affociations  of 
vifible  objeCts,  and  {fates  of  mind,  &c.  with  words. 
Learning  to  read  muff  add  greatly  to  their  mental  im¬ 
provement  ;  yet  {fill  their  intellectual  capacities  can¬ 
not  but  remain  very  narrow- 

Perfons  blind  from  birth  muff  proceed  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  deferibed  in  thispropofition.in  the 
firft  ideas,  which  they  affix  to  words.  As  the  vifible 
ones  are  wanting,  the  others,  particularly  the  tangible 
nnd  audible  ones,  muff  compofe  the  aggregates 
which  are  annexed  to  words.  However,  as  they  are 
capable  of  learning  and  retaining  as  great  a  variety  of 
words  as  others,  or  perhaps  a  greater,  caeteris  paribus , 
and  can  affociate  with  them  pleafures  and  pains  from 
the  four  remaining  fenfes,  alfo  ufe  them  as  alge- 
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Jbraifls  do  the  letters  that  reprefent  quantities,  they 
fall  little  or  nothing  ffiort  of  others  in  intelleflual  ac¬ 
compli  ilirnems.  and  may  arrive  even  at  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  fpirituality,  and  abhraction  in  their  com¬ 
plex  ideas. 

Cor.  7.  It  follows  from  this  propofition,  that, 
when  children  or  others  firft  learn  to  read,  the  view 
of  the  words  excites  ideas  only  by  the  mediation  of 
their  founds,  with  which  alone  their  ideas  have 
hitherto  been  aifociated.  And  thus  it  is  that  chil¬ 
dren  and  illiterate  perfons  underhand  what  they  read 
bell  by  reading  aloud.  By  degrees,  the  intermediate 
link  being  left  out,  the  written  or  printed  chara&ers 
fuggeft  the  ideas  direftly  and  inhantaneouhy ;  fo  that 
learned  men  underhand  more  readily  by  palling  over 
the  words  with  the  eye  only,  fmce  this  method,  by 
being  more  expeditious,  brings  the  ideas  clofer  to¬ 
gether.  However,  all  men,  both  learned  and  un¬ 
learned,  are  peculiarly  affected  by  words  pronounced 
in  a  manner  fuitableto  their  fenfe  and  defign ;  which 
Is  hill  an  aifociated  influence. 

Cor.  8.  As  perfons,  before  they  learn  to  read,  muh 
have  very  imperfeQ;  notions  of  the  dihinbtion  of 
words,  and  can  only  underhand  language  in  a  grofs 
general  way,  taking  whole  cluhers  of  words  for 
one  undivided  found,  fo  much  lefs  can  they  be  fup- 
poled  to  have  any  conceptions  concerning  the  nature 
or  ufe  ofletters.  Now  all  mankind  muh  have  been 
in  this  hate  before  the  invention  of  letters.  Nay, 
they  muh  have  been  farther  removed  from  all  con¬ 
ceptions  of  letters,  than  the  moh;  unlearned  perfons 
amonghus,fincethefe  have  at  leah  heard  ofletters,  and 
know  that  words  may  be  written  and  read  by  means  of 
them.  And  this  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  out  by  what 
lieps  alphabetical  writing  was  invented  ;  or  is  even 
fome  prefumption,  that  it  is  not  a  human  invention. 
To  which  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  analyfing  complex 
articulate  founds  into  their  fimple  component  parts 
appears  to  be  a  problem  of  too  difficult  and  perplexed 
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a  nature  for  the  rude  early  ages,  occupied  in  getting 
neceffaries,  and  defending  themfelves  from  external 
injuries,  and  not  aware  of  the  great  ufe  of  it,  even 
though  they  had  known  the  folution  to  be  poffible 
and  practicable.  However,  I  fhall  mention  fome 
prefumptions  of  a  contrary  nature  under  the  next 
propofition. 

PROP.  33. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  char  ad  ers  intended 
to  reprefent  objects  and  ideas  immediately , 
and  without  the  intervention  of  words . 

SINCE  characters  made  by  the  hand  are  capable 
of  the  greateft  varieties,  they  might  be  fitted  by 
proper  affbeiations  to  fuggeft  objeCts  and  ideas  im¬ 
mediately,  in  the  fame  manner  as  articulate  founds 
do.  And  there  are  fome  inftances  of  it  in  common 
ufe,  which  may  ferve  to  verify  this,  and  to  lead  us 
into  the  nature  of  characters  Handing  immediately 
for  objeCts  and  ideas.  Thus  the  numeral  figures,  and 
the  letters  in  algebra,  reprefent  objeCts,  ideas,  words, 
and  clufters  of  words,  direCtly  and  immediately ;  the 
pronunciation  of  them  being  of  no  ufe,  or  neceffity, 
in  the  operations  to  be  performed  by  them.  Thus 
alfo  mufical  characters  reprefent  founds  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  founds,  without  the  intervention  of  words, 
and  are  a  much  more  compendious  and  ready  repre- 
fentation,  than  any  words  can  be. 

Characters  feem  to  have  an  advantage  over  articu¬ 
late  founds  in  the  reprefentation  of  vifible  objeCts, 
inafmuch  as  they  might  by  their  refemblance,  even 
though  only  a  grofs  one,  become  rather  natural, 
than  mere  arbitrary  reprefentatives. 

They  had  alfo  an  advantage  as  reprefentatives  in 
general,  before  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing, 
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fmce  perfons  could  by  this  means  convey  their 
thoughts  to  each  other  at  a  diftance. 

If  we  fuppofe  charaders  to  be  improved  to  all 
that  variety  and  multiplicity,  which  is  neceffary  for 
reprefenting  objeds,  ideas,  and  duffers  of  charac¬ 
ters,  in  the  fame  manner  as  words  reprefent  objects, 
ideas,  and  clufters  of  words,  ftill  they  might  be 
refolved  into  fimple  component  parts ;  and  rendered 
pronun ciable  by  affixing  fome  fimple  or  fhort  found 
to  each  of  thefe  fimple  component  parts ;  juft  as  ar¬ 
ticulate  founds  are  painted  by  being  firft  refolved  into 
their  fimple  component  parts,  and  then  having  each 
of  thefe  reprefented  by  a  fimple  mark  or  charader. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  moil  common  vifible  objeds  to 
be  denoted  both  by  fhort  articulate  founds,  and  by 
fhort  charaders  bearing  fome  real,  or  fanfied,  im- 
perfed  refemblance  to  them,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
found  and  mark,  by  being  both  affociated  with  the 
vifible  objed,  would  alfo  be  affociated  with  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  confequenlly  that  the  found  would  be  the 
name  of  the  mark,  and  the  mark  the  pidure  of  the 
found.  And  this  laft  circumftance  feems  to  lead 
to  the  denoting  all  founds  by  marks,  and  therefore 
perhaps  to  alphabetical  writing. 

At  the  fame  time  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the 
marks  would  bear  different  relations  of  fimilarity 
and  diffimilarity  to  one  another  from  thofe  which  the 
correfponding  founds  did. 

This  would  happen  according  to  whatever  law  the 
marks  were  made,  but  efpecially  if  they  were  re- 
femblances  of  vifible  objeds.  And  this,  as  it  feems, 
would  occafion  fome  difficulty  and  perplexity  in 
reprefenting  founds  by  marks,  or  marks  by  founds. 
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PROP.  34. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  figurative  words  and 
,  and  of  analogy \  from  the  foregoing 

A  Figure  is  a  word,  which,  firft  reprefenting  the 
objeft  or  idea  A,  is  afterwards  made  to  repre- 
fent  J3,  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  thefe  bear 
to  each  other. 

The  principal  relation,  which  gives  rife  to  figures, 
is  that  of  likenefs ;  and  this  may  be  either  a  likenefs 
in  fhape,  and  vifible  appearance,  or  one  in  appli¬ 
cation,  ufe,  &c.  Now  it  is  very  evident  from  the 
nature  of  affociation,  that  objects  which  are  like  to  a 
given  one  in  vifible  appearance,  will  draw  to  them- 
felves  the  word  by  which  this  is  expreffed.  And  in¬ 
deed  this  is  the  foundation  upon  which  appellatives 
are  made  to  hand  for  fo  great  a  number  of  particulars. 
Let  the  word  man  be  applied  to  the  particular  per- 
fons  A,  B:  C,  &c.  till  it  be  diffidently  affociated 
with  them,  and  it  will  follow,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  new  particular  perfon  D  will  fugged  the  word,  and 
be  denoted  by  it.  But  here  there  is  no  figure,  becaufe 
the  word  man  is  affociated  with  different  particular 
perfons  from  the  firft,  and  that  equally  or  nearly  fo. 

In  like  manner,  the  correfponding  parts  of  diffe¬ 
rent  animals,  i.  e.  the  eyes,  mouth,  bread,  belly, 
legs,  lungs,  heart,  &c.  have  the  fame  names  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  literal  fenfe.  partly  from  the  likenefs  of 
fhape,  partly  from  that  of  ufe  and  application. 
And  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  people  fo  rude 
in  language  and  knowledge,  as  to  have  names  only 
for  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  not  to  have 
attended  to  the  parts  of  the  brute  creatures,  alfoci- 
ation  would  lead  them  to  apply  the  fame  names  to 
the  parts  of  the  brute  creatures,  as  foon  as  they  be¬ 
came 
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came  acquainted  with  them.  Now  here  this  appli¬ 
cation  would  at  firft  have  the  nature  of  a  figure  ; 
but  when  by  degrees  any  of  thefe  words,  the  eye 
for  infiance,  became  equally  applied  from  the  firft  to 
the  eyes  of  men  and  brutes,  it  would  ceafe  to  be  a 
figure,  and  become  an  appellative  name,  as  juft  now 
remarked. 

But  when  the  original  application  of  the  word  is 
obvious,  and  remains  diftinB  from  the  fecondary  one, 
as  when  we  fay  the  mouth  or  ear  of  a  veffel,  or  the 
foot  of  a  chair  or  table,  the  expreftion  is  figura¬ 
tive, 

Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  various  refemblances 
which  nature  and  art  afford  are  the  principal  fources 
of  figures.  However,  many  figures  are  aifo  derived 
from  other  relations,  fuch  as  thofe  of  caufe,  effeH, 
oppofition,  derivation,  generality,  particularity;  and 
language  itfelf,  by  its  refemblances,  oppofitions, 
&c.  becomes  a  new  fource  of  figures,  diftinct  from 
the  relations  of  things. 

Moft  metaphors,  i.  e .  figures  taken  from  like- 
nefs,  imply  a  likenefs  in  more  particulars  than  one, 
elfe  they  would  not  be  fufficiently  definite,  nor  affect 
the  imagination  in  a  due  manner.  If  the  likenefs 
extend  to  many  particulars,  the  figure  becomes  im¬ 
plicitly  a  fimile,  fable,  parable,  or  allegory. 

Many,  or  moft  common  figures,  pafs  fo  far  into 
literal  expreflions  by  ufe,  i.  e.  affociation,  that  we 
do  not  attend  at  all  to  their  figurative  nature.  And 
thus  by  degrees  figurative  fenfes  become  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  fucceffive  figures,  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
originally  literal  fenfes. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  a  language  be  narrow,  and 
much  confined  to  fenlible  things,  it  will  have  great 
occafion  for  figures ;  thefe  will  naturally  occur  in  the 
common  intercourfes  of  life,  and  will  in  their  turn 
as  they  become  literal  expreflions  in  the  fecondary 
fenfes,  much  augment  and  improve  the  language 
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and  affid  the  invention.  All  this  is  manifeft  from  the 
growth  of  modern  languages,  in  thofe  parts  where 
they  were  heretofore  particularly  defective. 

We  come  now  to  the  confideration  of  analogy. 
Now  things  arje  laid  to  be  analogous  to  one  another, 
in  the  drift  mathematical  fenfe  of  the  word  analogy , 
when  the  correfponding  parts  are  all  in  the  fame  ra¬ 
tio  to  each  other.  Thus  if  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
body  in  different  perfons  be  fuppofed  exaftly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  whole  bodies,  they  might  be  faid  to ' 
be  analogous  in  the  original  mathematical  fenfe  of 
that  word.  But  as  this  reftrained  fenfe  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  things,  as  they  really  exift,  another  of  a 
more  enlarged  andpraftical  nature  has  been  adopted, 
which  may  be  thus  defined.  Analogy  is  that  refem- 
blance,  and  in  fome  cafes  famenefs,  of  the  parts, 
properties,  funftions,  ufes,  &c.  any  or  all,  of  A  to 
B ,  Whereby  our  knowledge  concerning  A,  and  the 
language  expreffing  this  knowledge,  may  be  applied 
in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  to  B,  without  any  fenfible, 
or,  at  lead,  any  important  praftical  error.  Now 
analogies,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  fome  more  exaft 
and  extenfive,  fome  lefs  fo,  prefent  themfelves  to 
us  every  where  in  natural  and  artificial  things ;  and 
thus  whole  groups  of  figurative  phrafes,  which  feem 
at  fird  only  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  convenience 
in  affording  names  for  new  objefts,  and  of  pleafing 
the  fancy  in  the  way  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  pafs 
into  analogical  reafoning,  and  become  a  guide  in  the 
fearch  after  truth,  and  an  evidence  for  it  in  fome 
degree.  I  will  here  fet  down  fome  indances  of  ana¬ 
logies  of  various  degrees  ar*d  kinds. 

The  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
highly  analogous  to  each  other.  This  holds  equally 
in  refpeft  of  every  other  fpecies  of  animals  ;  alfo  of 
the  feveral  correfponding  parts  of  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  as  their  flefh,  blood,  bones,  fat,  &c.  and 
their  properties.  Here  the  words  applied  to  the 
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feveral  analogous  things  are  ufed  iii  a  fenfe 
equally  literal  in  refpeQ  of  all.  And  the  analogy  is 
in  molt  cafes  fo  clofe,  as  rather  to  be  efteemed  a 
coincidence  or  famenefs. 

In  comparing  animals  of  different  kinds  the  ana¬ 
logy  grows  perpetually  lefs  and  lefs,  as  we  take  in  a 
greater  compafs ;  and  confequently  our  language 
more  and  more  harfh,  when  confidered  as  literal, 
whilfl  yet  it  cannot  well  be  figurative  in  fome  things/ 
and  literal  in  others ;  fo  that  new  words  are  generally 
affigned  to  thofe  parts  which  do  not  lufficiently  re- 
femble  the  correfponding  ones.  Thus  the  fore-legs 
of  men  and  fowls  as  we  might  call  them  in  a  harfh 
literal,  or  a  highly  figurative  way,  are  termed  hands 
and  wings  refpeQively.  However,  in  fome  cafes, 
the  fame  word  is  ufed,  and  confidered  as  a  figure  ; 
as  when  the  cries  of  birds  and  beafts  are  termed  their 
language.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  every  part 
in  every  animal  may,  from  its  refemblance  in  fhape 
and  ufe  to  the  correfponding  parts  in  feveral  other 
animals,  have  a  juft  right  to  a  name,  which  ihall  be 
common  to  it  and  them. 

What  has  been  faid  of  animals  of  the  fame  and 
different  kinds  holds  equally  in  refpeQ;  of  vegetables. 
Thofe  of  the  fame  kind  have  the  fame  names  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  correfponding  parts  in  a  literal  fenfe. 
Thofe  of  different  kinds  have  many  names  common 
to  all  ufed  in  a  literal  fenfe,  fome  new  ones  peculiar 
to  certain  kinds,  and  fome  that  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  harfh  in  a  literal  fenfe,  that  we  may  rather  call 
them  figurative  terms. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
confidered  alfo  according  to  it s  genera  and  fpecies. 

Animals  are  alfo  analogous  to  vegetables  in  many 
things,  and  vegetables  to  minerals  :  fo  that  there 
feems  to  be  a  perpetual  thread  of  analogy  continued 
from  the  molt  perfeQ  animal  to  the  moft  imper- 
feQ  mineral,  even  till  we  come  to  elementary  bodies 
themfelves.  Suppofe 
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Suppofe  the  feveral  particulars  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  to  be  reprefented  by  the  letters  of  an  alpha¬ 
bet  fufficiently  large  for  that  purpofe.  Then  we  are 
to  conceive,  that  any  two  contiguous  fpecies,  as  A 
and  B ,  M  and  N',  are  more  analogous  than  A  and  C, 
M  and  0.  which  have  one  between  them.  However, 
fmce  A  and  B,  M  and  N,  are  not  perfeftty  analogous, 
this  deficiency  may  be  fupplied  in  feme  things  from 
C  and  0,  in  others  from  D  and  P,  See.  fo  that  M  can 
have  no  part,  property,  3c.  but  what  fhall  have 
fomething  quite  analogous  to  it  in  fome  fpecies,  near 
or  remote,  above  it  or  below  it,  and  even  in  feveral 
fpecies.  And  in  cafes  where  the  parts,  properties, 
3c.  are  not  rigoroufly  exa 61  in  refemblahce,  there 
is,  however,  an  imperfeH  one,  which  juftifies  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fame  word  to  both  :  if  it  approach 
to  perfection,  the  word  may  be  faid  to  be  ufed  in  a 
literal  fenfe  •  if  it  be  very  imperfed,  in  a  figurative 
one.  Thus  when  the  names  of  parts,  properties, 
3c.  are  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  vegetable,  or  vice  verfet ,  they  are  more 
frequently  confidered  as  figurative,  than  when  tranf- 
ferred  from  one  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  an¬ 
other. 

In  like  manner,  there  feems  to  be  a  gradation  of 
analogies  refpefiting  the  earth,  moon,  planets, 
comets,  fun,  and  fixed  bars,  compared  with  one 
another.  Or  if  we  defeend  to  the  feveral  parts  of 
individuals,  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals,  the 
feveral  organs  of  fenfation  are  evidently  analogous 
to  each  other  ;  alio  the  glands,  the  mufcles,  the  parts 
of  generation  in  the  different  fexes  of  the  fame 
kind,  3c.  3c.  without  limits.  For  the  more  any 
one  looks  into  the  external  natural  world,  the  more 
analogies,  general  or  particular,  perfed  or  imperfeCt, 
will  he  find  every-where. 

Numbers,  geometrical  figures,  and  algebraic  quan¬ 
tities,  are  alio  mutually  analogous  without  limits. 
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and  here  there  is  the  exahfeft  uniformity,  joined 
with  an  endlefs  variety,  fo  that  it  is  always  certain 
and  evident  how  far  the  analogy  holds,  and  where  it 
becomes  a  difparity  or  oppofition  on  one  hand,  or  a 
coincidence  on  the  other.  There  is  no  room  for  fi¬ 
gures  here;  but  the  terms  muft  be  difparate,  oppo- 
fite,  or  the  fame,  in  a  ftrihfly  literal  fenfe  refpeftively. 

The  feveral  words  of  each  particular  language, 
the  languages  themfelves,  the  idioms,  figures,  &c. 
abound  alfo  with  numerous  analogies  of  various 
kinds  and  degrees. 

Analogies  are  likewife  introduced  into  artificial 
things,  houfes,  gardens,  furniture,  drefs,  arts,  &c . 
The  body  politic,  the  body  natural,  the  world 

natural,  the  univerfe ; - -the  human  mind,  the 

minds  of  brutes  on  one  hand,  and  of  fuperior  beings 
on  the  other,  and  even  the  infinite  mindhimfelf ; — 
the  appellations  of  father,  governor,  judge,  king, 
architect,  &c.  referred  to  God  ; — the  ages  of  man, 
the  ages  of  the  world,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  the 
times  of  the  day ; — the  offices,  profeffions,  and 
trades,  of  different  perfons,  ifatefmen,  generals, 
divines,  lawyers,  phyficians,  merchants ; — the  terms 
night,  deep,  death,  chaos,  darknefs,  &c<  alfo  light, 
life,  happinefs,  &c.  compared  with  each  other  refpec- 
tively  ;  life  and  death,  as  applied  in  different  fenfes 
to  animals,  vegetables,  liquors,  &c. — earthquakes, 
(forms,  battles,  tumults,  fermentations  of  liquors, 
law-fuits,  games,  &c.  families,  bodies  politic  leffer 
and  greater,  their  laws,  natural  religion,  revealed 
religion,  &c.  afford  endlefs  inftances  of  ana¬ 
logies  natural  and  artificial.  For  the  mind  being 
once  initiated  into  the  method  of  difcovering  ana¬ 
logies,  and  expreffing  them,  does  by  affocia- 
tion  perfevere  in  this  method,  and  even  force 
things  into  its  fyffem  by  concealing  difparities,  mag¬ 
nifying  refemblances,  and  accommodating  language 
thereto.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  in  the  inftances  laft 
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alledged  the  terms  ufed  are  for  the  mod  part  literal 
only  in  one  fenfe,  and  figurative  in  all  their  other 
applications.  They  are  literal  in  the  fenfe  which 
was  their  primary  one,  and  figurative  in  many  or  mod 
of  the  red.  Similes,  fables,  parables,  allegories, 
&c.  are  all  inftances  of  natural  analogies  improved 
and  fet  off  by  art.  And  they  have  this  in  common 
to  them  all,  that  the  properties,  beauties,  perfections, 
defires,  or  defeCls  and  averfions,  which  adhere  by 
affociation  to  the  fimile,  parable,  or  emblem  of  any 
kind,  are  infenfibly,  as  it  were,  transferred  upon  the 
thing  reprefented.  Hence  the  paffions  are  moved  to 
good  or  to  evil,  fpeculation  is  turned  into  praCtice, 
and  either  fome  important  truth  felt  and  realized,  or 
fome  error  and  vice  gilded  over  and  recommended. 


PROP.  35. 


To  apply  the  foregoing  account  of  words  and 
characters  to  the  languages  and  method  of 
zoriting  of  the  firfi  ages  of  the  world . 

N 

HERE  there  is  a  great  difficulty  through  the  want 
of  fufficient  data .  I  will  affume  a  fewT  of  thofc 
that  appear  to  me  mod  probable,  and  juft  diew  the 
method  of  applying  the  doCfrine  of  affociation  to 
them  ;  leaving  it  to  learned  men,  as  they  become 
poffeffed  of  more  and  more  certain  data,  to  make 
farther  advances. 

I  fuppofe  then,  that  Adam  had  fome  language, 
with  fome  inftinctive  knowledge  concerning  the  life  of 
it,  as  well  as  concerning  divine  and  natural  things, 
imparted  to  him  fry  God  at  his  creation.  It  feems 
indeed,  that  God  made  ufe  of  the  vifible  appearances 
or  actions,  or  perhaps  of  the  feveral  cries  of  the 
brute  creatures,  as  the  means  whereby  he  taught 
Adam  their  names.  But  whether  this  was  fo,  alfo 
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whether  if  it  was,  any  analogous  method  was  ta¬ 
ken  in  refpecfi  of  the  names  of  other  ohjefts,  or  of 
ideas,  and  internal  feelings,  is  an  inquiry,  in  which 
nothing  that  yet  appears  can  afford  fatisfaclion. 

I  fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  language,  which  Adam  and 
Eve  were  pb  (felled  of  in  Paradife,  was  very  narrow, 
and  confined  in  great  meafure  to  vifible  things ;  God 
hunfelF  condefcending  to  appear  in  a  vifible,  perhaps 
in  a  human  fiiape,  to  them,  in  his  Revelations  of  him- 
felf.  It  might  alio  be  monofyllabic  in  great  meafure. 
They  who  fuppofe  Adam  to  be  capable  of  deep 
fpeculations  and  to  have  exceeded  all  his  po Perky 
in  the  fubtilty  and  extent  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
and  confequently  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
words,  and  the  ideas  belonging  to  them,  have  no 
foundation  for  this  opinion  in  fcripture  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  confider,  that  innocence,  and  pure  unmixed 
happinefs,  may  cxifi  without  any  great  degrees  of 
knowledge  ;  or  that  to  fet  a  value  upon  knowledge 
confidered  in  itfelf,  and  exclufively  of  its  tendency 
to  carry  us  to  God,  is  a  moP  pernicious  error,  de¬ 
rived  originally  from  Adam’s  having  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge. 

After  the  fall  we  may  fuppofe,  that  Adam  and  Eve 
extended  their  language  to  new  objects  and  ideas, 
and  efpecially  to  thofe  which  were  attended  with 
pain  •  and  this  they  might  do  fometimes  by  inventing 
new  words,  fometimes  by  giving  new  fen fes- to  old 
ones.  Howrever,  their  language  would  Pill  continue 
narrow,  becaufe  they  had  only  one  another  to  converfe 
with,  and  could  not  extend  their  knowledge  to  any 
great  variety  of  things  ;  alfo  becaufe  their  founda¬ 
tion  was  narrow.  For  the  growth  and  variations  of 
a  language  fornewhat  refemble  the  increafe  of  money 
at  intereft  upon  intereP. 

If  to  thefe  reafons  we  add  the  long  lives  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  want  of  arts  and  fciences 
in  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the  want  of  leifure 
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through  the  great  labour  and  fatigue  neceiTary  to 
provide  food,  cloathing,  &c.  we  (hall  have  reafon  to 
conjecture,  that  the  whole  antediluvian  world  would 
fpeak  the  fame  language  with  Adam,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  great  additions  or  alterations.  After  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  years,  affociation  would 
fix  the  language  of  each  perfon,  io  that  he  could 
not  well  make  many  alterations ;  but  he  muff  fpeak 
the  language  of  his  forefathers  till  that  time,  be- 
caufe  thole  to  the  fixth  or  feventh  generation  above 
him  were  ftiil  living ;  and  confequently  he  would 
continue  to  fpeak  the  fame  language,  i.  e.  the  Adamic , 
with  few  variations,  to  the  lafl.  The  narrownefs 
of  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations  may  add  fome 
light  and  evidence  here. 

If  we  fuppofe  fome  kind  of  piQure-writing  to 
have  been  imparted  to  Adam  by  God,  or  to  have 
been  invented  by  him,  or  by  any  of  his  pollerity,  this 
might  receive  more  alterations  and  improvements 
than  language,  from  the  fucceffive  generations  of  the 
antediluvians.  For  the  variety  of  figures  in  vifible 
objehls  would  fugged  a  fufficient  variety  in  their 
characters;  the  hand  could  ealily  execute  this;  and 
their  permanency  would  both  give  the  antediluvians 
diftincl  ideas  of  all  the  original  characters,  and  all 
their  variations,  and  alfo  fix  them  in  their  memory. 
We  may  fuppofe  therefore,  that  though  their  words 
and  marks  would  be  fo  affociated  together  (agreeably 
to  what  was  before  obferved),  as  that  the  word 
would  be  the  name  of  the  correfponding  mark,  and 
the  mark  the  picture  of  the  word  in  many  cafes, 
yet  their  marks  would  in  fome  inftances  extend  far¬ 
ther  than  their  words ;  and  confequently,  that  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  becaufc  the  marks  would  be 
fimilar  and  different,  where  the  words  were  not.  there 
would  be  no  alphabetical  writing  in  the  antediluvian 
world. 
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They  might,  however,  hand  down  a  hiftory  of  the 
creation,  fall,  and  principal  events,  in  this  picture- 
writing,  attended  with  a  traditional  explanation, 
which  might  remain  uncorrupted  and  invariable  till 
the  deluge.  And  indeed,  if  we  fuppofe  piBure- 
•writing  to  be  of  divine  original,  it  will  be  moft  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  received  a  divine  direction  to  do 
this,  and  that  they  would  not  apply  their  picture- 
writing  to  any  other  purpofe  for  fomejtime :  juft  as 
the  Ifraelites  afterwards  leem  to  have  employed  alpha¬ 
betical  writing  chiefly  for  recording  the  divine  dif- 
penfations  and  interpofitions. 

After  the  flood  the  great  change  made  in  the  face 
of  things,  and  in  natural  bodies,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  perhaps  of  fome  intirely  new  ones,  would  make 
fome  parts  of  the  antediluvian  language  fuperfluous, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  be  greatly  defective 
upon  the  whole.  Hence  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the 
antediluvian  language  muft  receive  much  greater 
alterations  and  additions  juft  after  the  flood,  than  at 
any  time  before.  But  Noah  and  his  wife,  having 
their  words  and  ideas  more  firmly  aflociated  to¬ 
gether,  than  Shem ,  Ham ,  and  Japhet ,  and  their 
wives,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  age,  would  be 
far  lefs  able  to  make  their  requifite  changes  in  their 
language.  Something  like  this  muft  alio  take  place 
in  rcfpeB  of  their  piBure-writing,  if  we  fuppofe 
there  w7as  any  fuch  thing  in  the  antediluvian  world. 

Let  us  fuppofe  this,  and  alfo  with  Mr.  Whijion  and 
Mr.  Shuck  ford,  that  Noah ,  his  wife,  and  their  poft- 
diluvian  pofterity,  fettled  early  in  China ,  fo  as  to  be 
cut  off  from  Shem ,  Ham ,  and  i Japhet ,  and  their 
pofterity.  Here  then  we  may  fuppofe  farther,  that 
they  would  alter  and  improve  their  piBufe-writing, 
or  charaQer,  fo  as  to  fuit  it  to  the  new  face  of  things 
in  the  poftdiluvian  world,  and  to  make  it  grow 
with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  more  than  they 
would  their  language,  from  the  greater  facility  of 
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doing  this :  for  I  prefume,  that  the  antediluvian 
language  contained  but  few  of  the  articulate  founds 
which  are  now  known,  and  that  they  could  not  in¬ 
vent  more*  Thus  their  character  and  language 
would  both  of  them  be  the  immediate  reprefentatives 
of  objeCts  and  ideas  ;  only  the  ufe  and  application  of 
the  character  would  be  much  more  extenfive  than 
that  of  the  language.  After  fome  time,  fome  cen¬ 
turies,  or  even  chiliads,  fuppofe,  both  the  character 
and  language  would  begin  to  be  fixed,  to  have  fewer 
new  marks  and  words  added,  and  fewer  alterations 
made  in  the  old  ones  in  any  given  interval  of  time. 
The  words  would  alfo  be  fb  firmly  affociated  with  the 
correfponding  marks,  as  to  be  the  names  of  them,  i.  e . 
to  reprefent  them,  as  well  as  the  objeCts  or  ideas,  to 
which  they  were  originally  affixed.  But  then  there 
would  be  many  marks,  to  which  there  would  be  no 
fuch  names,  taken  from  the  names  of  objeCts  and 
ideas,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  language 
here  fuppofed.  They  would,  however,  endeavour 
to  give  them  fome  names;  and  hence  a  diverfity  would 
arife  in  their  language.  We  may  conceive  alfo,  that 
as  they  feparated  farther  from  one  another  in  mul¬ 
tiplying,  particular  clans  would  deviate  even  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  monofyllabic  words  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language,  as  in  the  feveral  dialeCts  of  other  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  confequently  deviate  ffill  more  in  the 
compound  names  of  the  marks  :  but  the  marks, 
being  permanent  things,  capable  of  being  handed 
down  accurately  to  the  fucceffive  generations,  and  of 
being  conveyed  to  diftant  countries,  would  continue 
intelligible  to  all.  And  thus  we  may  conceive,  that 
the  poftdiluvian  pofterity  of  Noah  might  all  write  the 
fame  characters,  and  yet  fpeak  different  languages ; 
alfo  that  their  character  would  be  very  extenfive,  and 
always  the  immediate  reprefentative  of  objeCts  and 
ideas,  whereas  their  language  would  be  narrow,  and 
in  fome  cafes  the  immediate  reprefentative  of  the 
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cha rafter,  and  only  denote  objefts  and  ideas  by 
means  of  this.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  with  the 
people  of  China ,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Japan ,  Tonquin.  Siam ,  &c.  But  I  only  prefume  to 
offer  conjectures,  not  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
Charafter  or  languages  of  thefe  countries. 

Since  the  Chinefe  marks  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  fimple  words  very  few,  whereas  our  words  are 
very  numerous,  and  our  fimple  marks,  or  the  letters 
of  our  alphabet,  very  few  ;  alfo  fince  our  words  are 
the  foie  immediate  reprefentatives  of  objecls  and 
ideas,  our  written  and  printed  marks  being  merely 
artificial  piftures  of  words ;  one  might  fufpeft,  that 
the  Chinefe  words  are,  in  correfpondence  to  this, 
merely  an  artificial  enunciation  of  their  character. 
But  I  think  this  not  fo  probable,  as  the  mixed  fuppo- 
fition  mentioned  in  the  laft  paragraph.  For  it  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed,  that  any  nation  ffiould  be  fo  far 
deftitute  of  language,  as  not  to  have  words  for  com¬ 
mon  objefts,  and  internal  feelings;  or,  having  thefe, 
that  they  ffioutd  lay  them  intirely  afide,  and  adopt 
the  artificial  names  of  the  marks  repre  fen  ting  t.hofe 
objefts  and  ideas  in  their  Heads .  But  they  might 
eafily  adopt  names,  fimple  or  compound,  at  firft 
afcribed  artificially  to  marks,  whofe  objefts  and  ideas 
had  before  this  adoption  no  names. 

That  in  affixing  names  artificially  to  marks  a  great 
diverfity  might  arife,  appears  from  the  great  diver- 
fity  of  alphabetical  characters  expreffing  the  fame 
words.  Thus  the  Hebrew ,  Samaritan ,  and  Syriac 
languages,  agree  nearly  in  found  and  fenfe,  but 
differ  intirely  in  characters.  Thus  alfo,  amongft 
modern  languages,  feveral  are  written  in  different 
characters,  as  Englifh  in  the  common  roundrhand, 
in  various  law-hands,  and  various  fhort-hands. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Shem ,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and 
their  pofierity.  They  muff  be  fuppofed  to  proceed 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  general,  as  Noah ,  and  his 
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immediate  pofterity,  till  the  confufion  of  tongues  at 
Babel ;  excepting  that  SAcm,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  with 
their  wives,  would  be  more  apt  to  alter  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  language,  and  fuit  them  to  their  prefect 
exigencies,  than  Noah  and  his  wife,  on  account  of 
their  being  all  young  perfons ;  alfo  that,  being^all 
as  it  were  equal  to  each  other  they  might  each  of 
them  be  the  authors  of  certain  diverfities  in  the  com¬ 
mon  character  and  language,  and  eftablifh  them  in 
their  refpeftive  pofterities.  However,  if  Noah  be 
fuppofed  to  have  continued  with  them  till  the  divifion 
of  the  earth  by  God’s  command,  and  then  only  to 
have  departed  with  his  poftdiluvian  pofterity  for 
China ,  the  country  affigned  to  him,  whil il  S hem,  [Ham, 
and  Japhet ,  with  their  pofterity,  began  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel  in  opposition  to  God’s  command,  then 
Noah  and  all  his  fons,  &c.  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  fuited  their  character  and  language  to  the  new 
world  in  nearly  the  fame  manner. 

The  confufion  of  tongues  at  Babel  appears  to  me 
to  be  miraculous  for  the  following  reafons'. 

Firft,  this  appears  to  be  the.  molt  natural  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  text. 

Secondly,  thus  the  confufion  of  tongues  will 
correfpond  to  the  gift  of  language  imparted  to  Adanp 
at  his  creation,  which  muft  be  fuppofed ;  alfo  to  the 
gift  of  tongues  at  Penlea)fl. 

Thirdly,  learned  men  feem  to  have  fhewn,  that 
the  diverfity  of  antient  languages  does  by  no  means 
favour  the  fuppofition  of  a  natural  derivation  of  them 
all  from  one  original  form. 

Fourthly,  the  original  plan  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  (which  I  confider  as  filler  languages 
derived  from  the  fame  mother  or  original  plan), 
appears  to  have  been  very  uniform,  yet  with  a  con- 
ftderahle  variety.  Now  I  think  this  uniformity  and 
variety  could  fcarce  be  invented  and  eftablifhed  by 
rude  multitudes,  alraoft  intirely  occupied  in  providing 
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neceffaries  for  themfelves,  and  much  lefs  as  alphabe¬ 
tical  writing  feems  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  di- 
verfity  of  languages.  And  in  fad  we  do  not  find, 
that  barbarous  nations  do  by  length  of  time  improve 
their  languages  fo  as  in-  any  meafure  to  approach  to 
the  perfection  of  the  Greek  or  Latin ,  or>of  their  com¬ 
mon  mother.  It  adds  ftrength  to  this  argument, 
that  the  original  plan  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  i.  e.  the 
rules  of  etymology  and  fyntax,  as  grammarians 
call  them,  is  intirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  (whofe  original  plans  agree),  though  the 
firft  colonies,  which  came  by  fea  into  Greece  and  Italy , 
came  from  Palejline  and  Egypt ,  i.  e.  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  countries  where  Hebrew  and  Arabic  were 

fince 

hiftory  has  been  clear  and  certain,  cloesbv  no  means 
correfpond  to  a  fuppofed  natural  derivation  of  all 
languages  from  one  mother  tongue,  efpe daily  in  fo 
fhort  a  time  as  the  interval  between  the  flood  and 
the  rife  of  many  different  antient  languages.  Let 
the  reader  here  only  refled  upon  the  great  difference 
of  the  biblical  Hebrew  from  the  antienteft  Greek  ex  ¬ 
tant,  and  the  fmall  difference  of  this  from  modern 
Greek ,  or  of  the  biblical  Hebrew  from  the  rabbinical. 

If  now  the  confufion  of  tongues  was  miraculous, 
we  may  conjedure  from  the  agreements  and  dif- 
agreements  of  mother  languages  from  each  other, 
that  it  was  of  the  following  kind. 

Firft,  that  the  original  monofyllabic  words  of  the 
antediluvian  language  were  incorporated  into  each 
new  language. 

Secondly,  that  as  thefe  words  included  only  few  of 
the  articulate  founds  of  which  the  human  voice  is  ca¬ 
pable,  the  feveral  families  were  put  upon  making 
new  articulations,  fome  having  one  fet,  fome  ano¬ 
ther,  imparted  to  them. 

Thirdly, 


fpoken. 

Fifthly,  the  natural  deviation  of  Janguag 


officiated  with  them . 

Thirdly,  that  each  family  had  a  new  ftock  of 
words  given  them,  confiding  partly  of  old,  partly  of 
new  articulations ;  and  that  this  new  ftock  far  ex- 
ceeded  the  old  one  in  number  and  variety. 

Fourthly,  that  a  new  and  different  etymology  and 
fyntax  were  alfo  communicated  to  each  family. 

Fifthly,  that  there  were  as  many  new  languages 
given  as  there  are  heads  of  families  mentioned 
Gen.  x ;  the  confuffon  of  tongues,  by  which  the  di- 
vifton  of  the  earth  was  effe&ed,  not  happening  till 
J-oktari s  fons  were  old  enough  to  be  heads  of  families, 
though  it  had  been  determined  and  declared  by  God 
before.  Thofe  families,  however,  which  were  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  ftock,  or  had  contiguous  coun¬ 
tries  afligned  to  them,  might  be  infpired  with  lan¬ 
guages,  that  had  a  proportionable  affinity. 

Whatever  may  become  of  thefe  particular  conjec¬ 
tures,  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  the  new  lan¬ 
guages  far  exceeded  the  old  common  one  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  words :  and  that  the  confuffon 
of  tongues  was  by  this  means  a  beneficial  gift  and 
bleffing  to  mankind,  as  all  God’s  other  chaftifements 
ufe  to  be. 

We  may  alfo  fee  reafons  to  make  us  judge  that 
a  diverfity  of  languages  is  fuited  to  the  other  circum- 
ftances  of  mankind.  For  this  muff:  prevent  th^ 
infe&ion  of  vice  from  fpreading  with  fucli  rapidity, 
as  it  would  otherwife  have  done,  had  mankind 
lived  together  in  one  large  body,  and  had  a  free 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  fame 
language. 

Diverfity  of  languages  does  alfo  both  help  the 
invention,  and  correct  falfe  judgments.  For  we 
think  in  words  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  theory, 
and  invent  chiefly  by  means  of  their  analogies ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  a  fervile  adherence  to  thofe  of 
any  one  language,  or  the  putting  words  for  things, 
would  lead  us  into  many  errors.  Now  diverfity 
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of  languages  does  both  enlarge  the  field  of  invention, 
and  by  oppofing  analogy  to  analogy  p  eferve  us 
from  the  prejudices  derived  from  mere  verbal  agree¬ 
ments.  Let  me-  add  here,  that  the  abftract  terms  of 
logicians,  metaphyficians,  and  fchoolmen,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  diriincl  language,  have 
fpiritualized  men's  underfiandings,  and  taught  them 
to  ufe  words  in  reafoning,  as  algebraifls  do  fym- 
bols. 

Different  languages  do  likewife  improve  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  help  one  another  to  grow  in  fame  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  things. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  probable  confequences  of 
fuppofing  different  languages,  and  Inch  as  were  far 
more  copious  than  the  old  one,  to  be  given  at  once 
miraculoufly. 

Fir  ft!  then,  the  charafler,  which  fuited  the  old 
language  very  imperfefily,  would  be  ftill  Jefs  fuited 
to  the  new  one. 

Secondly,  the  new  language  might  be  more  co¬ 
pious  and  better  adjufled  to  exprefs  objebls  and  ideas, 
than  the  c.haraQer.  And  this  I  think  can  fcarce  be 

I 

doubted,  if  we  luppofe  the  new  languages  given  mi¬ 
raculoufly. 

Thirdly,  the  agreement  between  many  of  the 
marks  of  the  character,  and  the  words  of  the  old 
language,  may  be  fuppofed  likely  to  put  Lome  per- 
fons  upon  denoting  the  words  of  the  pew  language 
by  marks.  But  whether  this  would  neceffarily  lead 
to  alphabetical  writing,  is  very  doubtful.  I  think 
not.  The  firfl  attempts  at  lead;  would  not  be  alpha¬ 
betical  writing. 

Fourthly,  perfons  of  different  families,  who 
could  not  underhand  one  another’s  language 
might  yet  correlponcl  by  the  charaLer.  However, 
one  may  guefs  from  the  circumflances  of  things  in 
antient  times,  that  this  would  fclciom  take  place  in 
fa£L 
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officiated  with  them. 

Fifthly,  this  and  the  convenience  of  correfpond- 
ing  with  perfons  of  the  fame  family  at  a  distance, 
aho  the  de'fire  of  prefervirig  memorials  of  remark¬ 
able  events  and  tran  factions,  might  make  them  conti¬ 
nue  the  ufe  of  the  character,  and  improve  it,  con- 
fidered  as  a  met!  o  1  of  conveying  ideas,  diftinT-  from 
that  of  language.  And  the  character  thus  feparated 
from  the  language  might  give  rife  to  hieroglyphical 
writing  in  all  its  varieties. 

Sixthly,  the  patriarchs  after  the  flood  in  the  line 
of  Slum  might  convey  in  fucceffion  the  hiftory  of  the 
creation,  fall,  deluge,  calling  of  Abraham ,  &c.. 

either  in  the  original  picture-writing  improved,  or 
in  the  mixed  character,  which,  according  to  the  third 
of  thefe  confequences,  denoted  in  fome  imperfect: 
grofsway  the  words  of  the  new  language.  And  tome 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  book  of  Genefis  may  be  owing 
to  its  confiding  of  patriarchal  records  of  one  of  thefe 
kinds,  tranflated  by  Mofes  into  the  Hebrew  of  his  own 
times,  and  then  written  alphabetically. 

I  do  not  think  it  neceffary  ter  have  recourfe  to  any 
filch  Hypothefis  as  this,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  truth 
and  authority  of  the  book  of  Genefis.  The  length  of 
life,  even  after  the  flood  to  the  time  of  Mofes,  appears 
fufficient  for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  important  tra¬ 
ditional  hiflories  uncorrupted  in  the  religious  line  of 
Shem ,  by  natural  means.  Or  God  might  interpofe 
miraculoufly,  as  in  fo  many  other  inftances  in  patri¬ 
archal  times. 

If  it  be  objeCted,  that  we  have  not  the  lead  inti¬ 
mation  of  writing  of  any  kind  in  Genefis .  I  anfwer, 
that  this  is  a  difficulty.  However,  one  cannot  draw 
any  certain  conclufions  from  an  omiffion.  The 
original  of  writing  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the  firft 
things,  which  would  he  committed  to  writing.  And 
if  it  was  ufed  only  for  the  conveyance  of  important 
fads  to  the  fucceeding  generations,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  expeCt  the  incidental  mention  of  it.  It 
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was  probably  fa  tedious  and  difficult  a  thing  to  exprefs 
themfelves  accurately  in  it,  and  verbal  meffages  and 
contrails  fo  eafy  and  natural  in  thofe  Ample  ages, 
when  the  veracity  of  the  meffenger  or  contraBor 
was  not  fufpeBed,  as  that  writing  was  never  ufed 
after  the  confufion  of  tongues,  when  language  be¬ 
came  copious,  unlefs  in  affairs  of  great  confequence. 

PiBure -writing  is  alluded  to  in  the  fecond  com¬ 
mandment,  and  muft  have  been  in  life  for  fometime 
before,  fince  a  fyftem  of  idolatry  had  been  founded 
upon  it.  And  this  may  incline  one  to  think,  that  it 
had  been  chiefly  employed  in  facred  affairs,  and 
therefore  perhaps  communicated  originally  to  Adam 
by  God.  However,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  it  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  flood,  this  will  not  totally  vi¬ 
tiate  the  foregoing  conjeBures.  The  main  purport 
of  them  may  Hand,  with  due  alterations  and  allow¬ 
ances.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  ftate  all  the  vari¬ 
eties  in  things  offo  uncertain  a  nature. 

I  come  now  to  the  art  of  alphabetical  w7riting. 
This  I  conjeBure  to  have  been  communicated  mira- 
culoufly  by  God  to  Mofes  at  Sinai,  for  the  following 
reafons,  which,  however,  I  do  not  judge  to  be  deci- 
five  ones. 

Firfl,  then,  God  is  faid  to  have  written  with  his 
own  finger  upon  the  tables  of  {lone.  And  I  think 
it  would  be  harfh  to  fuppofe  this  done  in  conformity 
to,  and,  as  one  may  fay,  imitation  of,  any  mere  im- 
perfeB  human  invention. 

i. 

.  Secondly,  the  Ifradites  are  the  only  people  in  the 
whole  world  that  have  preferved  any  regular  account 
of  their  own  original.  This  is  eafily  accounted  for 
upon  fuppofition,  that  alphabetical  writing  was  firfl 
given  to  them  in  perfeBion ;  and  afterwards,  fuppofe 
in  the  time  of  Eli,  borrowed  by  other  nations,  and 
accommodated  in  an  imperfeB  manner  to  their 
languages.  But  if  w  e  fuppofe  any  other  nation,  the 
Egyptians  or  Arabians  for  inflance.  to  have  invented 
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writing  before  the  time  of  Mofes,  it  will  be  fotne- 
what  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon,  why  other  perfons 
fhould  not  have  borrowed  this  invention  as  well  as 
Mofes,  and,  like  him,  have  given  fome  account  of 
their  own  nation,  and  their  anceftors ;  and  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  affign  a  reafon  why  the  people  who  invented 
alphabetical  writing,  fhould  not  do  this. 

As  to  the  Egyptians  in  particular,  their  continuing 
to  ufe  hieroglyphical  writing,  and  excelling  in  it, 
fhews,  that  they  could  not  have  invented  alphabetical; 
for  this,  if  we  fuppofe  it  invented  fo  early  as  before 
the  time  of  Mofes ,  would  have  aboliffied  that,  juft 
as  the  ufe  of  the  ten  cyphers  has  all  the  other  im¬ 
perfect  methods  of  notation  of  numbers.  Nor  does 
it  feem  very  likely,  that  hieroglyphical  writing  fhould 
lead  to  alphabetical,  but  rather  from  it,  fince  hiero¬ 
glyphical  chara&ers are  the  immediate  reprefentatives 
of  objeCts  and  ideas,  and  the  mediate  reprefentatives 
not  of  letters,  or  fimple  articulate  founds,  but  of 
words,  and  even  of  clufters  of  words.  It  feems 
probable  alfo  that  the  Egyptians  would  even  be  back¬ 
ward  in  receiving  alphabetical  writing  from  the 
JJraelites  at  the  time  that  the  Philiftines  or  Phoenicians 
did  ;  as  being  then  greatly  advanced  in  the  ufe 
of  their  own  hieroglyphical  writing,  and  prejudiced 
in  its  favour.  And  thus  ure  may  folve  that  very 
difficult  queftion,  why  the  Egyptians,  who  feem  to 
have  ereCfed  a  kingdom  early  (however,  I  judge  Nim¬ 
rod's  to  have  been  the  firlt  by  the  manner  in  which 
Mofes  has  mentioned  it),  and  to  have  brought  it  to 
corffiderable  perfeClion  before  JofepJi  s  time,  and  to 
very  great  perfeClion  afterwards,  chiefly  by  his  means, 
fhould  yet  have  left  no  hiflory  of  their  affairs,  not 
even  of  the  great  empire  under  Sefac  or  Sefoftris,  and 
his  fucceflors.  For  they  had  no  public  calamities 
fufficient  in  any  meafure  to  deftroy  all  their  records, 
till  the  time  of  Cambyfes ;  and  the  defolation 
under  him  being  lefs  in  degree,  {hotter  in  duration,  in 
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a  kingdom  of  greater  extent,  and  two  generations 
later  in  time,  than  that  of  the  Jezvifh  Hate  under 
Nebuchadnezzar ,  "Which  yet  did  not  deitroy  the  JewiJh 
records,  could  not  have  totally  de (keyed  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  records  had  they  been  more  early--  and  in  peri  or 
to  the  Jews,  in  the  ufe  of  alphabetical  writing. 
Even  the  Greeks ,  who  had  no  alphabetical  writing 
till  600  years  after  the  time  of  Mofes ,  have  given 
a  better  account  of  their  affairs,  than  the  Egyptians. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that 
if  we  fiippofe  the  JewiJh  hi!  lory  to  have  been  re¬ 
corded  by  the  divine  appointment  and  direftion, 
which  is  highly  probable,  this  will  leffen  the  force  of 
the  preterit  argument,  but  not  quite  defiroy  it. 

Thirdly,  the  late  reception  of  writing  among!! 
the  Greeks  is  both  an  argument,  that  it  did  net  exift 
in  any  other  neighbouring  nation  before  the  time  of 
Mofes ,  and  alfo  is  confident  with  its  being  miraculoufly 
communicated  to  him ,  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  (acred 
purpoles',  and  for  the  prefer vation  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  and  true  religion,  among!!  God’s  peculiar 
people  the  Ifraelites.  I  here  luppofe,  that  the  art 
of  writing  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks ,  till  the 
time  of  Cadmus ;  and  that  he  came  into  Greece ,  agree¬ 
ably  to  Sir  IJaac  Newtons  opinion,  about  the  middle 
of  David’s  reign.  And  indeed,  unlefs  the  principal 
points  of  his  chronology  be  admitted,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me,  that  any  rationale  can  be  given  of  antient 
times,  the  inventions  that  rofe  up  in  them,  the: 
eftabliiliment  and  duration  of  kingdoms,  their  mu¬ 
tual  intercourfes,  &c. 

For,  hr!!,  if  alphabetical  writing  was  known  up¬ 
on  the  continent  of  AJia  and  Africa  600  years  be¬ 
fore  Cadmus ,  how  could  it  be  kept  from  the  Greeks 
till  his  arrival  among!!  them,  and  then  accommodated 
to  the  Greek  tongue  only  very  imperfectly  ?  for  the 
- Greeks  received  but  fixteen  letters  from  him.  The 
Greek  tongue  came  itfelf  perhaps  from  Egypt ,  in  fome 
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meafure ;  and  they  who  brought  the  language  two 
generations  before  Cadmus .  would  have  brought  an 
exaB:  method  of  writing  it  alphabetically,  had  they 
been  poffeffed  of  any  fuch.  For  it  was  not  probable 
that  Inachus ,  and  the  colonies  of  Egyptians  that  came 
with  him,  and  after  him,  fhould  change  their  lan¬ 
guage  intirely  for  that  of  the  poor  wandering  Cimme¬ 
rians ,  whom  they  found  in  Greece ,  fince  we  fee  in  faCf, 
that  the  colonies  of  Europeans  do  fometimes  teach  the 
barbarous  natives,  where  they  go,  an  European  lan¬ 
guage  :  but  never  change  it  for  theirs. 

Secondly,  if  alphabetical  writing  was  given  to 
Mofes  miraculoufly,  it  is  eafy  to  be  conceived,  that  it 
fhould  not  arrive  at  Greece  fooner  than  the  time  of 
Cadmus.  For  the  Jews  were  a  feparate  people,  their 
priefts  kept  the  writings  of  Mofes  in  the  ark,  i.  e . 
the  only  alphabetical  writings  in  the  world  ;  and  muft 
be  fome  time  before  they  could  be  ready  and  expert 
either  in  reading  or  writing  :  in  their  attempts  to 
copy,  it  is  probable  they  would  make  fome  miftakes, 
fo  as  to  fall  fhortofthe  purity  and  perfe&ion  of  the 
art,  as  communicated  by  God ;  the  neighbouring 
nations  feared  and  hated  the  Ifraelites ,  their  religion, 
and  their  God  ;  they  had  probably  a  picture -writing, 
or  perhaps  fome  imperfect  method  of  denoting 
words,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  remarked  above, 
which  anfwered  all  purpofes  that  feemed  neceffary  to 
them  ;  and  thus  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing  might 
not  tranfpire  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations  till 
the  time  of  Eli,  when  the  ark,  with  the  writings 
of  Mofes  in  it,  was  taken  by  the  Philijlines.  For  fmee 
the  writings  of  Mofes  were  not  in  the  ark,  when  it 
was  put  into  the  temple  of  Solomon ,  it  may  be.  that 
the  Philijlines  kept  them,  and  learnt  from  them  the 
art  of  writing  alphabetically,  being  now  fufficiently 
prepared  for  it  by  fuch  notions  concerning  it,  as  had 
tranfpired  to  them  previoufly  in  their  former  inter- 
.courfes  with  the  Ifraelites.  And  thus  the  Phxmcians 
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or  Philifl  ines,  will  have  appeared  the  inventors  of 
letters  to  the  Greeks;  and  Cadmus  may  well  be  fup- 
pofedto  have  been  ableto  accommodate  the  Phoenician 
method  of  writing,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  the 
Greek  language,  about  two  generations  after  the 
taking  of  the  ark.  Thus  alfo,  when  Samuel  put  the 
writings  of  Mofes  together,  as  they  had  been  copied 
by  the  priefts,  or  others,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
nowT  hand  in  the  pentateuch,  there  would  be  fome 
deviations  from  the  original  method  of  writing  com¬ 
municated  to  Mofes  by  God  ;  and  thefe,  with  fuch  as 
happened  in  after-times,  particularly  upon  the  return 
from  the  Babylonifh  captivity  (when  it  is  fuppofed  by 
fome,  that  even  the  original  letters  were  changed), 
may  have  made  the  antient  method  of  writing  the 
Hebrew ,  as  the  Jews  prafrife  it  in  their  bibles  for  the 
fynagogues  without  points,  fo  imperfect  as  not  to 
appear  to  be  of  divine  original.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fons,  the  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  the 
language  given  to  Heber  or  Peleg>  at  the  confufion 
of  tongues,  before  Mofes’ s  time,  may  incline  us  to 
think  the  Hebrew  of  the  pentateuch  not  fufficiently 
regular  for  a  divine  communication.  Much  is  alfo  to 
be  afcribed  to  our  own  ignorance  in  both  thefe  cafes. 
However,  there  is  a  wonderful  fimplicity  and  uni¬ 
formity  hill  left,  both  in  the  biblical  Hebrew ,  and  in 
the  manner  of  writing  it  without  points ;  fo  great, 
as  to  appear  to  me  fuperior  to  the  invention  of  rude 
antient  times. 

Fourthly,  the  order  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alpha¬ 
bets,  by  being  taken  from  that  of  the  Hebrew,  as  we  have  / 
it  in  the  alphabetical  Pfalms,  bears  teftimony  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  is  to  be 
obferved  here,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  alpha¬ 
bets  coincide  v  ith  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  as  much  as; 
with  each  other,  or  more;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
antient  alphabet  remaining  to  be  a  competitor  to  the 
Hebrew . 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  the  refolution  of  the  complex  articulate 
founds  of  antient  languages  into  fimple  elements  or 
letters,  and  then  recompofing  thefe  complex  founds 
in  writing  them  down  alphabetically,  feems  to  me,  as 
obferved  above:,  too  difficult  a  problem  for  antient 
times ;  efpecially  as  they  neither  could  fee  the  ufe 
of  it,  nor  conceive  the  practicability.  It  would  have 
appeared  to  them  a  talk  of  an  infinite  extent ;  they 
would  never  conceive  thatfo  fmall  a  number  of  ele¬ 
ments  would  be  fufficient,  even  fuppofing  they  could 
firft  hit  upon  the  defign.  It  confirms  this,  that  no 
barbarous  nation  has  ever  invented  alphabetical  writ¬ 
ing  for  themfelves.  They  continue  ignorant  of  it  till ' 
taught.  However,  let  it  be  obferved,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  as  the  antient  languages  were  fimple  and 
narrow,  the  difficulty  of  analyfing  their  complex 
founds  would  be  the  lefs  on  that  account. 

Sixthly,  fince  the  method  of  making  and  ereCling 
the  tabernacle  was  communicated  by  God  to  Mofes, 
Bezaleel ,  and  Aholiab ,  in  a  fupernatural  manner,  we 
may  more  eafily  fuppofe  the  art  of  writing  alphabe¬ 
tically  to  be  a  divine  gift.  But  then  it  is  fome  ob¬ 
jection  to  this,  that  Mofes  has  not  mentioned  it  as  a 
divine  gift,  at  leaf!  not  exprefly. 

Seventhly,  the  time  of  Mofes  appears  to  be  a*  fuit- 
able  one  for  fuch  a  gift,  as  human  life  was  then,  per¬ 
haps,  juft  brought  down  to  the  prefent  degree  of 
Ihortnefs.  Till  Mofes  s  time,  the  length  of  life  had 
preferved  the  facred  traditions  uncorrupted,  either  with 
or  without  the  helps  above  mentioned,  at  leaft  in  the 
line  of  Abraham ;  but  then  tradition  began  to  be 
mixed  with  fables,  and  to  lead  to  idolatry. 

Eighthly,  alphabeticl  writing,  by  being  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  Ifraelites  in  the  Wildernefs,  would 
abolifh  hieroglyphical,  and  confequently  cut  off  one 
fource  of  idolatry.  It  would  like  wife  make  them 

J 

fuperior  to  the  Egyptians ,  their  enemies,  in  the  art 
of  writing;  who,  perhaps,  prided  themfelves  much 
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upon  account  of  their  perfe&ion  in  hieroglyphics! 
writing,  as  they  might  alfo  in  their  river,  the  wif- 
dom  of  their  policy,  the  comparative  greatnefs  of 
their  kingdom,  their  magical  arts,  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  &c.  For  this  would  tend  to  the  glory  of  the 
God  of  the  Ifraelites ,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
true  religion  among!!  them. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  alphabetical  writing 
was  in  ufe  before  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai ,  fince 
Mohs  was  directed  before  this  to  write  an  account 
of  the  battle  with  Amalek  in  a  book;  alfo  to  write 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  upon  the  high- 
prieiVs  bread-plate,  like  the  engravings  of  a  lignet. 
I  anfwer,  that  both  thefe  may  refer  to  a  piblure- 
writing,  or  to  fome  improvement  of  it,  whereby  intire 
words  were  denoted,  without  being  refolved  into 
their  fimple  founds.  The  firft  might  alfo  be  a  pro¬ 
phetic  intimation  to  Mofes ,  however  not  underftood 
by  him  when  it  was  given,  that  he  fhould  be  foon  en¬ 
abled  to  write  in  a  much  more  complete  manner  than 
be,  or  his  enemies  the  Egyptians ,  could  at  prefent. 

The  Edomites  feem  alfo  to  have  had  fome  kind  of 
writing  early  from  the  account  which  we  have  of 
their  dukes  in  Genefis .  But  this  might  be  only 
piQure  or  verbal  writing,  explained  to  Samuel  by 
fome  Edomite ,  at  the  time  when  he  put  together  the 
writings  of  Mofes:  or  they  might  learn  writing 
from  the  Ifraelites ,  fooner  than  any  other  nation,  as 
being  nearly  related  in  blood,  and  contiguous  to  them 
in  fituation. 

The  iimplicity  and  uniformity  of  the  Arabic 
tongue  would  alfo  incline  one  to  think,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Arabia  had  alphabetical  writing  early, 
this  having  a  great  tendency  to  preferve  a  fixed  ftan- 
dard  in  a  language.  But  the  IJhmaelites  or  Midi - 
anites ,  who  were  nearly  related  to  the  Ifraelites ,  or 
the  Kenites ,  who  lived  amongft  them,  might  learn  it 
from  them,  perhaps  even  during  their  abode  in  the 
W.ildernefs.  We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  the  Arabic 
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tongue  was  not  only  fixed,  but  perhaps  rendered 
more  regular,  foon  after  the  time  of  Mahomet ,  by 
means  of  the  Alcoran ,  and  of  the  grammars  that 
were  made  for  this  language  feme  time  afterwards; 
and  that,  before  Mahomet's  time,  the  Arabians  had 
little  communication  with  their  neighbours,  and 
therefore  would  preferve  their  language  more  pure 
and  fimple. 

The  changes  which  have  happened  to  languages, 
and  to  the  methods  of  writing  them,  fince  the  in- 
vention  of  letters,  and  which  are  treated  of  with  great 
copioufnefs  in  the  writings  of  grammarians  and 
critics,  afford  innumerable  atteftations  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  affociation,  and  may,  con  verily,  be  much  illus¬ 
trated  by  it.  But  the  full  detail  of  this  mud  be  left 
to  thole,  who  are  well  {killed  in  the  feveral  an  dent  and 
modern  languages. 

PROP.  36, 

To  explain  the  general  nature  of  aphilofophical 
language,  and  hint  fome  methods ,  in  which 
it  might  be  conjlrudled 9  upon  the  foregoing 
principles . 

IF  we  fuppofe  mankind  poffeffed  of  fuch  a  lan¬ 
guage,  as  that  they  could  at  pleafure  denote  all 
their  conceptions  adequately,  i.  e.  without  any  defi¬ 
ciency,  fuperfluity,  or  equivocation  ;  if,  moreover, 
this  language  depended  upon  a  few  principles 
affumed,  not  arbitrarily,  but  becaufe  they  were  the 
fhorteft  and  bell  poffible,  and  grew  on  from  the  fame 
principles  indefinitely,  fo  as  to  correfpond  to  every 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  things,  this  lan¬ 
guage  might  be  termed  a  philofophical  one,  and  would 
as  much  exceed  any  of  the  prefent  languages,  as  a 
paradifiacal  ftate  does  the  mixture  of  happinefs  and 
mifery,  which  has  been  our  portion  ever  fince  the 
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fall.  And  it  is  no  improbable  fuppofition,  that  the 
language  given  by  God  to  Adam  and  Eve ,  before  the 
fall,  was  of  this  kind;  and,  though  it  might  be 
narrow,  anfwered  all  their  exigencies  perfectly  well. 

Now  there  are  feveral  methods,  in  which  it  does 
not  feem  impoffible  for  mankind  in  future  ages  to 
accomplifh  fo  great  a  defign. 

Thus,  firft,  they  may  examine  all  the  poffible 
fimple  articulations  of  which  their  organs  are  capable, 
with  all  the  combinations,  or  complex  articulate 
founds,  that  refultfrom  them,  and  the  relations  which 
thefe  bear  one  to  another,  and  affign  to  each  refpec- 
tively  fuch  fimple  and  complex  ideas,  and  fuch  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  lad,  as  a  deep  infight  into  the  nature  of 
things,  objefls,  ideas,  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
&c .  fliall  demand  by  a  natural  claim,  fo  as  to  make 
every  expreffion  the  ffiorted  and  bed  poffible.  And 
though  this,  in  our  prefent  date  of  ignorance,  can¬ 
not  but  feem  an  impraflicable  projeH,  yet  the  fame 
ignorance  ffiould  teach  us,  that  we  can  form  no.  no¬ 
tions  at  all  of  the  great  increafe  of  knowledge,  which 
may  come  in  future  ages,  and  which  feems  promifed 
to  come  in  the  latter  happy  times  prcdifled  by  the 
prophecies.  However,  the  great,  and  to  former 
times  inconceivable,  advancement  of  knowledge, 
which  has  been  made  in  the  two  lad  centuries,  may 
help  a  little  to  qualify  our  prejudices. 

Secondly,  if  all  the  fimple  articulate  founds,  with 
all  the  radical  words,  which  are  found  in  the  prefent 
languages,  were  appropriated  to  objeHs  and  ideas 
agreeably  to  the  prefent  fenfes  of  words,  and  their 
fitnefs  to  reprefent  objeHs  and  ideas,  fo  as  to  make 
all  confident  with  itfelf ;  if,  farther,  the  bed  rules  of 
etymology  and  fyntax  were  felefcted  from  the  prefent 
languages,  and  applied  to  the  radical  words  here 
fpoken  of,  fo  as  to  render  them  capable  of  expreffing 
all  the  variations  in  objects  and  ideas,  as  far  as  pof¬ 
fible,  i.  e  fo  as  to  grow  proportionably  to  the  growth 
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of  knowledge,  this  might  alfo  be  termed  aphilofophi- 
cal  language;  and,  though  more  imperfeft  and  nar¬ 
row  than  the  lad,  yet  leems  more  polfible  to  bq. 
brought  to  execution  and  practice. 

Thirdly,  if  fach  fimple  articulations  as  are  now 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  were  added  to  it, 
and  its  radical  words,  compofed  of  all  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  two’s  and  three's  completed,  proper  fimple 
fenfes  being  affigned  to  them,  from  other  languages 
fuppofe,  and  particularly  from  the  Arabic ,  Chaldee , 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  as  in  Caflellus  s  lexion,  and 
other  books  of  a  like  kind ;  if,  farther^  fuch  new 
rules  of  etymology  and  fyntax  were  added  to  thofe 
which  take  place  at  prefent  in  the  biblical  Hebrew,  as 
this  increafe  of  the  radicals,  and  application  of  the 
language  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  objefts  and  ideas 
requires  ;  we  lhould  have  a  much  more  fimple,  pre- 
cife  and  extenfive  language,  than  any  now  in  being. 
It  would  alfo  be  eafy  to  be  underftood  by  the  Jews 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  For  moll  of  them 
have  fome  knowledge  of  the  biblical  Hebrew,  and 
many  underhand  the  rabbinical,  which  feems  to  be 
formed  upon  a  plan  not  very  unlike  that  here  pro- 
pofed,  though  without  any  exp  refs  defign ;  and  to 
which,  therefore,  a  due  regard  ought,  to  be  had  by 
any  one,  who  fhould  attempt  to  execute  this  plan. 
Many  eaftern  nations,  and  the  Mahometans  every¬ 
where,  would  alfo  be  expert  in  learning  this  lan¬ 
guage,  from  the  relation  and  refemblance  which 
it  would  bear  to  languages  already  known  by  them  • 
and  it  would  be  eafier  to  be  learnt  by  perfect  novices 
than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  greater  fimplicity 
and  regularity.  A  di&ionary  might  be  made  for  it 
in  itfelf;  the  biblical  Hebrew,  where  its  fenfe  is  de¬ 
terminate  and  known,  being  the  bafis,  or  thing 
given. 

In  the  mean  time,  where  the  writer  endeavours  to 
exprefs  hinifelf  with  plairmefs,  fincerity,  and  pre- 
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cifion,  being  firft  duly  qualified  by  the  knowledge  of 
bis  aibjeft,  and  the  reader  pays  a  due  regard  to 
him,  as  his  teacher,  for  the  then  prefent  time,  by 
uiing  fufficient  induftry  and  candour,  the  ill  effefts 
of  the  confufion  of  tongues  become  evanefeent  in 
refpeft  of  them.  But  it  would  be  happy  to  takeaway 
all  occafion  of  miftake  from  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  learning  impor¬ 
tant  truths  with  more  eafe  and  certainty,  and  in  a 
fhorter  time,  than  they  can  at  prelent. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here,  that  Mr.  Byrom’s 
method  of  fhort-hand  affords  an  accurate  and  elegant 
inftance  of  the  poffibility  of  proceeding  in  fuch  mat¬ 
ters  upon  fimple  and  philofophical  principles;  his 
fhort-hand  being  a  real  and  adequate  reprefentation 
of  the  founds  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  as  far  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  determining  the  fenfe,  and  that  in  the 
fhorteft  manner  poffible.  If  we  were  poffeffed  of  a 
philofophical  language,  it  ought  to  be  denoted  by 
this  char  after,  mutatis  mutandis . 

PROP.  37. 

1 

To  illuflrdie  and  confirm  the  general  doctrine 
°f  aff ociaiion  by  the  particular  ajfociations b 
that  take  place  in  r  effect  of  language. 

THIS  has  been  done,  in  great  meafure,  already, 
in  the  corollaries  to  the  twelfth  propofition.  I 
will  here  infert  fome  obfervations  of  a  like  kind, 
which  would  have  interrupted  the  reader  too  much 
in  that  place,  but  may  properly  follow  the  account 
of  language  given  in  this  feftion. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  the  feveral  letters  of  an  al¬ 
phabet,  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  extenfive  for  the 
purpofe,  reprefent  refpeftively  the  feveral  fimple 
fenfible  pleafures  and  pains,  to  which  a  child  becomes 
fubjeft  upon  its  firft  entrance  into  the  world.  Then 
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will  the  various  combinations  of  thefe  letters  repre- 
fent  the  various  combinations  of  pleafures  and  pains, 
formed  by  the  events  and  incidents  of  human  life; 
and.  if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  alfo  the  words  of  a 
language,  this  language  will  be  an  emblem  or  adum¬ 
bration  of  our  paflage  through  the  prefent  life  ;  the 
feveral  particulars  in  this  being  reprelented  by  analo¬ 
gous  ones  in  that. 

Thus  the  reiterated  impreffions  of  the  fimple  fen- 
fible  pleafures  and  pains  made  upon  the  child,  fo  as 
to  leave  their  miniatures,  or  ideas,  are  denoted  by 
his  learning  the  alphabet ;  and  his  various  affociations 
of  thefe  ideas,  and  of  the  pleafures  and  pains  them- 
felves,  by  his  putting  letters  and  fyllables  together, 
in  order  to  make  words :  and  when  affociation  has 
fo  far  cemented  the  component  parts  of  any  aggre¬ 
gate  of  ideas,  pleafures  and  pains,  together,  as  thafc 
they  appear  one  indivisible  idea,  pleafure  or  pain,  the 
child  mud  be  fuppofed  by  an  analogous  affociation 
to  have  learnt  to  read  without  fpelling. 

As  the  child’s  words  become  more  and  more  po¬ 
ly  fyllabic  by  compofition  and  decomposition,  till  at 
length  whole  clufters  run  together  into  phrafes  and 
fentences,  all  whofe  parts  occur  at  once,  as  it  were, 
to  the  memory,  fo  his  pleafures  and  pains  become 
more  and  more  complex  by  the  combining  of  com¬ 
binations  :  and  in  manv  cafes  numerous  combinations 

*  j 

concur  to  form  one  apparently  fimple  pleafure. 

The  feveral  relations  of  words,  as  derived  from 
the  fame  root,  as  having  the  fame  prepofitions  and 
terminations,  &c.  reprefent  correfponding  relations 
in  the  compound  ideas,  pleafures  and  pains. 

When  the  complex  pleafures  and  pains,  formed 
from  miniatures  of  the  fenfible  ones, become  the  means 
of  gaining  other  and  greater  pleafures,  viz.  by  fading 
from  frequent  repetition,  and  fo  becoming  mere  ideas, 
or  by  any  other  method,  we  mult  fuppofe,  that  our 
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prefent  knowledge  in  language  is  ufed  as  a  means  of 
attaining  farther  knowledge  in  it. 

As  the  fight  and  found  of  words,  imprefled  upon 
us  on  common  occafions,  do  not  at  all  fuggeft  the 
original  of  thefe  words  from  fimple  letters,  this 
being  a  light  in  which  grammarians  and  linguifts 
alone  confider  words,  fo  the  complex  pieafures  and 
pains  may  pafs  over  men’s  minds,  and  he  felt  daily, 
and  yet  not  be  confidered  by  them  as  mere  combina¬ 
tions,  unlefs  they  be  peculiarly  attentive  and  inquifi- 
live  in  this  refpeft. 

This  comparifon  may  ferve  as  a  method  of  affi fl¬ 
ing  the  reader’s  conceptions,  in  refpeft  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  combinations  of  miniatures  are  formed. 
It  is  alfo  a  confiderable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  do&rine  of  afTociation,  fince  language  is  not 
only  a  type  of  thefe  aifociated  combinations,  but 
one  part  of  the  thing  typified.  Was  human  life 
perfect,  our  happinefs  in  it  would  be  properly  repre- 
fented  by  that  accurate  knowledge  of  things,  which 
a  truly  philofophical  language  would  give  us.  And 
if  we  fuppofe  a  number  of  perfons  thus  making  a 
progrefs  in  pure  unmixed  happinefs,  and  capable 
both  of  exprefling  their  own  feelings,  and  of  under- 
ftanding  thofe  of  others,  by  means  of  a  perfect  and 
adequate  language,  they  might  be  like  new  fenfes 
and  powers  of  perception  to  each  other,  and  both 
give  to  and  receive  from  each  other  happinefs  indefi¬ 
nitely.  But  as  human  life  is,  in  fact,  a  mixture  of 
happinefs  and  mifery,  fo  all  our  languages  muff, 
from  the  difference  of  our  affociations,  convey  falf- 
hood  as  well  as  truth,  as  above  noted.  And  yet,  fince 
our  imperfect  languages  improve,  purify,  and  correct 
themfelves  perpetually  by  themfelves,  and  by  other 
means,  fo  that  we  may  hope  at  laft  to  obtain  a  lan¬ 
guage,  which  fhall  be  an  adequate  reprefentation  of 
ideas,  and  a  pure  chanel  of  conveyance  for  truth 

alone. 
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alone,  analogy  feems  to  fuggeft,  that  the  mixture  of 
pleafures  and  pains,  which  we  now  experience,  will 
gradually  tend  to  a  collection  of  pure  pleafures  only, 
and  that  affociation  may  be  the  means  of  affecting 
this,  as  remarked  in  the  9th  corollary  of  the  14th 
proportion. 

Scholium. 

Mufical  founds  afford,  like  articulate  ones,  various 
inftances  of  the  power  of  afifociation.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked  here  alfo,  that  the  concords  formed  from, 
the  twelve  femitones  in  the  oCtave,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  difeords ;  and  that  the  harfhnefs  of 
thefe  laft  paffes  by  degrees  into  the  limits  of  pleafure, 
partly  from  frequent  repetition,  partly  from  their 
affociations  with  concords. 

The  doCtrine  of  affociation  may  likewife  be  illu- 
ffrated  by  that  of  colours.  Thus,  let  the  feven  pri¬ 
mary  colours,  with  their  (hades  reprefent  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fenfible  pleafures ;  then  will  the  various  affoci- 
ated  pleafures  of  human  life,  fuppofmg  that  we  en¬ 
joyed  a  (late  of  unmixed  happinefs,  be  reprefented 
by  the  compound  vivid  colours,  which  natural  bo¬ 
dies,  of  regular  makes,  and  ftrong  powers  of  re¬ 
flexion,  exhibit  to  the  eye.  White,  which  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  all  the  colours  relieved  copioufly,  and 
which  yet,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  difeern,  bears  no  re- 
femblance  to  any  of  them,  would  reprefent  a  (late  of 
great  mental  happinefs,  ultimately  deduced  from  all 
the  fenfible  pleafures,  and  in  which,  notwithftanding, 
the  perfon  himfelf  diftinguifhes  no  traces  of  any  of 
thefe.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  light,  brightnefs,  and 
whitenefs,  are  often  put  for  perfection,  purity,  and 
happinefs,  as  obfeurity,  blacknefs,  and  darknefs,  are 
for  imperfection  and  mifery.  Befides  white,  there 
are  other  compound  colours,  which  bear  little  or  no 
refemblance  to  any  of  the  primary  ones,  as  well  as 
many  in  which  fome  primary  colour  is  evidently  pre- 
domiuant.  Thefe  reprefent  the  feveral  kinds  and  de¬ 
grees 
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grees  of  inferior  compound  pleafures,  fome  of  which 
are,  according  to  common  eftirf/ation,  quite  foreign 
to  the  fenfes,  w  hi  Ilf  others  are  manifeiily  tinged  with 
pleafant  fenfations,  and  their  miniatures. 

If  the  moderate  agitations  which  light  caufes  in 
bodies,  when  it  is  by  them  reflected  back  upon,  or 
tranfmitted  to  other  bodies,  be  fuppofpd  to  correfpond 
to  pleafant  vibrations  in  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  and  the 
greater  agitations,  which  it  excites  in  thofe  that  ab- 
forb  it,  to  the  violent  vibrations  in  which  pain  confifts; 
then  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  fome  of  which 
incline  to  light,  and  fome  to  darknefs,  and  that  with 
all  the  poffible  varieties  and  mixtures  of  the  primary 
colours,  may  be  confidered  as  the  language  by  which 
they  exprefs  that  mixture  of  pleafures  and  pains  in 
human  life,  to  which  their  agitations  are  fuppofed 
to  correfpond.  And  here  again  we  may  obferve,  that 
though  there  are  fome  natural  bodies,  which  abforb 
and  llifle  within  themfelves  almoft  all  the  light  which 
they  receive,  and  which  accordingly  are  dark,  black, 
and  unpleafant  to  the  beholders,  yet  the  greateftpart 
of  natural  bodies  either  refleB:  lively  colours,  cr  re¬ 
lic  cl  fome,  and  tranfmit  others,  or  tranfmit  all  the 
colours  freely.  And  this  type  is  alfo,  in  part,  the 
thing  typified,  inafmuch  as  agreeable  and  difagree- 
able  colours  make  part  of  the  original  pleafures  and 
pains  of  human  life. 

Compound  taftes  may  like  wife  illuflrate  affocia- 
tion ;  as  above  noted  under  the  12th  proportion : 
for  where  the  number  of  ingredients  is  very  great, 
as  nr  Venice-treacle,  no  one  can  be  tailed  diilinrily; 
whence  the  compound  appears  to  bear  no  relation  to 
its  component  parts.  It  is  to  be  obierved  farther, 
that  ingredients  which  are  feparately  difagreeable, 
often  enter  compounds,  whole  taftes  are  highly  agree¬ 
able.  Now  in  thefe  cares  either  the  oppofite  taftes 
muff  coalefce  into  one,  which  pleafes  from  the  pre- 
pollence  of  agreeable  taftes  upon  the  whole,  as  loon 

as 
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as  the  affociation  is  cemented  fufficiently,  or  elfe  the 
difagreeable  taftes  muft,  by  frequent  repetition,  fall 
within  the  limits  of  pleafure  at  laft ;  which  feems  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  the  truth. 

The  fimilarity  of  the  three  inftances  of  this  fcho- 
lium  arifes  from  the  analogy  of  our  fenfes  to  each 
other,  and  to  our  frame  in  general ;  which  is  the  fum 
total  of  all  our  fenfes.  And,  converily,  they  con¬ 
firm  this  analogy. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  Propofitions,  and  the  Nature  of 

Affent.  ; 

PROP.  38. 

To  explain  the  nature  of  affent  and  diffent ,  and 
to  Jhew  from  what  caufes  they  amfe . 

IT  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  laft  fee- 
tion,  that  aiTent  and  diffent,  whatever  their  pre- 
cife  and  particular  nature  may  be,  mull  come  under 
the  notion  of  ideas,  being  only  thofe  very  complex 
internal  feelings,  which  adhere  by  affociation  to  fuch 
duffers  of  words  as  are  called pr opofitions  in  general, 
or  affirmations  and  negations  in  particular.  The 
fame  thing  is  remarked  in  the  10th  corollary  to  the 
12th  propofition. 

But  in  order  to  penetrate  farther  into  this  difficult 
and  important  point,  I  will  diflinguiffi  affient  (and 
by  confequence  its  oppofite,  diffent)  into  two 
kinds,  rational  and  practical ;  and  define  each  of 
thefe. 

Rational  affent  then  to  any  propofition  may  be 
defined  a  readinefs  to  affirm  it  to  be  true,  proceeding 
from  a  clofe  affociation  of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by 
the  propofition,  with  the  idea,  or  internal  feeling, 
belonging  to  the  word  truth ;  or  of  the  terms  of 
the  propofition  with  the  word  truth.  Rational  diffent 
is  the  oppohte  to  this.  This  affent  might  be  called 
verbal ;  but  as  every  perfon  fuppofes  himfelf  always 
to  have  fufficient  reafon  for  fuch  readinefs  to  affirm 
Qr  deny,  I  rather  choofe  to  call  it  rational. 

PraBical  affent  is  a  readinefs  to  aB  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  the  frequent  vivid  recurrency  of  the  rational 

affent 
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affent  difpofes  us  to  aB;  and  praBical  diffent  the  con- 
trary' 

PraBical  affent  is  therefore  the  natural  and  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  rational,  when  fufficiently  im- 
preffed.  There  are,  however,  two  cautions  to  be 
fubjoined  here ;  viz.  firlt,  that  fome  propofitions, 
mathematical  ones  for  inllance,  admit  only  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  affent,  the  practical  not  being  applied  to  them 
in  common  cafes.  Secondly,  that  the  practical 
affent  is  fometimes  generated,  and  arrives  at  a  high 
degree  of  firength,  without  any  previous  rational 
affent,  and  by  methods  that  have  little  or  no  connexion 
with  it.  Yet  ftill  it  is,  in  general,  much  influenced 
by  it,  and,  converfly,  exerts  a  great  influence  upon 
it.  All  this  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come 
to  the  inftances. 

Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  rational  and 
praBical  affent,  beginning  with  that  given  to  mathe¬ 
matical  conclufions. 

Now  the  caufe  that  a  perfon  affirms  the  truth  of 
the  propofition,  twice  two  is  four,  is  the  intire  coinci¬ 
dence  of  the  vifible  or  tangible  idea  of  twice  two 
with  that  of  four,  as  impreffed  upon  the  mind  by 
various  objeBs.  We  fee  every  where,  that  twice 
two  and  four  are  only  different  names  for  the  fame 
impreffion.  And  it  is  mere  affociation  which  ap¬ 
propriates  the  word  truth,  its  definition  or  its  inter¬ 
nal  feeling,  to  this  coincidence. 

Where  the  numbers  are  fo  large,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  form  any  diftinB  vifible  ideas  of  them ;  as 
when  we  fav,  that  12  times  12  is  equal  to  144;  a 
coincidence  of  the  words  arifing  from  fome  method 
of  reckoning  up  12  times  12,  fo  as  to  conclude  with 
144,  and  refembling  the  coincidence  of  words  which 
attends  the  juft-mentioned  coincidence  of  ideas  in  the 
fimpler  numerical  propofitions,  is  the  foundation  of 
our  rational  affent.  For  we  often  do,  and  might  al¬ 
ways  verify  the  fimpleft  numerical  propofitions  by 

reckon- 
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reckoning  up  the  nurnbers.  The  operations  of  ad¬ 
dition,  fubtraftion,  multiplication,  division,  and 
extraction  of  roots,  with  all  the  moft  complex  ones 
relating  to  algebraic  quantities,  confidered  as  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  numbers,  are  no  more  than  methods  of 
producing  this  coincidence  of  words,  founded  upon 
and  riding  above  one  another.  And  it  is  mere 
alfocialion  again,  which  appropriates  the  word  truth 
to  the  coincidence  of  the  words,  or  fyrnbols,  that 
denote  the  numbers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  coin¬ 
cidence  of  words  is,  by  thofe  who  look  deeper  into 
things,  fuppofed  to  be  a  certain  argument,  that  the 
vifible  ideas  of  the  numbers  under  consideration,  as 
of  12  times  12,  and  144,  would  coincide,  as  much 
as  the  vifible  ideas  of  twice  two  and  four,  were  they 
as  clear  and  diftinCl.  And  thus  the  real  and  abfolute 
truth  is  faid  by  fuch  perfons  to  be  as  great  in  complex 
numerical  proportions,  as  in  the  fimpleft-  All  this 
agrees  with  what  Mr.  Locke  has  obferved  concerning 
numbers ;  viz.  that  their  names  are  neceffary  in 
order  to  our  obtaining  diStinCt  ideas  of  them  ;  for  by 
diftinQ  ideas  he  mull  be  underftood  to  mean  proper 
methods  of  distinguishing  them  from  one  another,  fo 
as  to  reafon  juftly  upon  them.  He  cannot  mean 
diflinCt  vifible  ideas. 

In  geometry  there  is  a  like  coincidence  of  lines, 
angles,  fpaces,  and  folid  contents,  in  order  to  prove 
them  equal  in  fimple  cafes.  Afterwards,  in  complex 
cafes,  we  fubflitute  the  terms  whereby  equal  things 
are  denoted  for  each  other,  alfo  the  coincidence 
of  the  terms,  for  that  of  the  vifible  ideas,  except  in 
the  new  Step  advanced  in  the  proposition  ;  and  thus 
get  a  new  equality,  denoted  by  a  new  coincidence  of 
,  terms.  This  refembles  the  addition  of  unity  to  any 
number,  in  order  to  make  the  next,  as  of  1  to  20, 
in  order  to  make  21.  We  have  no  diftinCt  vifible 
idea,  either  of  20  or  21  ;  but  we  have  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence. 
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rence  between  them,  by  fanfying  to  ourfelves  a  con- 
fufed  heap  of  things  fuppofed  or  called  20  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  then  farther  fanfying  1  to  be  added  to  it. 
By  a  like  procefs  in  geometry  we  arrive  at  the  de- 
monftration  of  the  mod  complex  propositions. 

The  properties  of  numbers  are  applied  to  geome¬ 
try  in  many  cafes,  as  when  we  demonftrate  a  linq 
or  fpace  to  be  half  or  double  of  any  other,  or  in 
any  other  rational  proportion  to  it. 

And  as  in  arithmetic  words  hand  for  indiftinci 
ideas,  in  order  to  help  us  to  reafon  upon  them  as 
accurately  as  if  they  were  difiinCl ;  alio  cyphers  for 
words,  and  letters  for  cyphers,  both  for  the  fame 
purpofe ;  fo  letters  are  put  for  geometrical  quan¬ 
tities  alfo,  and  the  agreements  of  the  firft  for  thofe 
of  the  laft.  And  thus  we  fee  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  doCtrine  of  quantity  is  built ;  for  al! 
quantity  is  expounded  either  by  number  or  exten¬ 
sion,  and  their  common  and  foie  exponent  is  alge¬ 
bra.  The  coincidence  of  ideas  is  the  foundation  of 
the  rational  affent  in  fimple  cafes ;  and  that  of  ideas 
and  terms  together,  or  of  terms  alone,  in  complex 
ones.  This  is  upon  fuppofition  that  the  quantities 
under  confideration  are  to  be  proved  equal.  But,  if 
they  are  to  be  proved  unequal,  the  want  of  coinci¬ 
dence  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe.  If  they  are  in  any 
numeral  ratio,  this  is  only  the  introduction  of  a  new 
coincidence.  Thus,  if,  inftead  of  proving  A  to  be 
equal  to  B,  we  are  to  prove  it  equal  to  half  B,  the 
two  parts  of  B  muft  coincide  with  each  other,  either 
in  idea  or  terms,  and  A  with  one. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  ufe  of  words  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  geometrical  and  algebraical  reafonings,  as 
well  as  for  arithmetical. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  that  affociation  prevails  in  every 
part  of  the  proceffes  hitherto  defcribed. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  caufes  of  giving  rational 
affent  to  mathematical  propofitions,  as  this  is  defined 

M  above. 
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above.  The  memory  of  having  once  examined  and 
affented  to  each  ftep  of  a  demonftration,  the  author 
rity  of  an  approved  writer,  &c.  are  fufficient  to  gain 
our  affent,  though  we  underhand  no  more  than  the 
import  of  the  proportion  ;  nay,  even  though  we  da 
not  proceed  fo  far  as  this.  Isiow  this  is  mere  affoci- 
ation  again  ;  this  memory,  authority,  being,  in 
innumerable  inflances,  affociated  with  the  before-* 
mentioned  coincidence  of  ideas  and  terms. 

But  here  a  new  circumftance  arifes.  For  memory 
and  authority  are  fometimes  found  to  miflead  ;  and 
this  oppofite  coincidence  of  terms  puts  the  mind  inta 
a  (fate  of  doubt,  fo  that  fometimes  truth  may  recur, 
and  unite  itfelf  with  the  propofition  under  confider- 
ation,  fometimes  falfhood,  according  as  the  memo¬ 
ry,  authority,  &c.  in  all  their  peculiar  circumftances, 
have  been  affociated  with  truth  or  falfhood.  How- 
fever,  the  foundation  of  affent  is  hill  the  fame.  I 
here  defcribe  the  faff  only.  And  yet,  fince  this  fadfc 
mult  always  follow  from  the  fixed  immutable  laws 
of  our  frame,  the  obligation  to  affent  (whatever  be 
meant  by  this  phrafe)  muff  coincide  with  the  fa 6i. 

And  thus  a  mathematical  propofition,  with  the  ra¬ 
tional  affent  or  diffent  arifmg  in  the  mind,  as  foon  as 
it  is  prefented  to  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  group  of 
ideas,  united  by  aflbciation,  i.  e .  than  a  very  com¬ 
plex  idea,  as  was  affirmed  above  of  propofitions  in 
general.  And  this  idea  is  not  merely  the  fum  of 
the  ideas  belonging  to  the  terms  of  the  propofi¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  includes  the  ideas,  or  internal  feelings, 
whatever  they  be,  which  belong  to  equality,  coin¬ 
cidence,  truth,  and  in  fome  cafes,  thofe  of  utility, 
importance,  &c. 

For  mathematical  propofitions  are,  in  fome  cafes, 
attended  with  a  pradlical  affent,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  theie  words ;  as  when  a  perfon  takes  this  or  that 
method  of  executing  a  projected  defign,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  mathematical  propofition  affented  to 

from 
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from  his  own  examination,  or  on  the  authority  ofothers. 
Now,  that  which  produces  the  train  of  voluntary 
actions,  here  denoting  the  practical  affent,  is  the 
frequent  recurrency  of  ideas  of  utility  and  impor¬ 
tance.  Thefe  operate  according  to  the  method  laid 
down  in  the  20th  proportion,  i.  e.  by  affociation  ; 
and  though  the  rational  afTent  be  a  previous  requi- 
tite,  yet  the  degree  of  the  pra&ical  affent  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  vividnefs  of  thefe  ideas ;  and  in  rnoft 
cafes  they  ftrengthen  the  rational  affent  by  a  reflex 
operation. 

Proportions  concerning  natural  bodies  are  of  two 
kinds,  vulgar  and  fcientificah  Of  the  hrft  kind 
are,  that  milk  is  white,  gold  yellow,  that  a  deg  barks. 
See.  Thefe  are  evidently  nothing  but  forming 
the  prefent  complex  idea  belonging  to  material  ob¬ 
jects  into  a  propofition,  or  adding  fome  of  its  com¬ 
mon  affociates,  fo  as  to  make  it  more  complex. 
There  isfcarce  room  for  dififent  in  fuch  proportions, 
they  being  all  taken  from  common  appearances.  Or 
if  anv  doubt  fliould  arife,  the  matter  muff  be  con- 
fadered  fcientihcally.  The  affent  given  to  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  arifes  from  the  affociations  of  the  terms,  as 
wdl  as  of  the  ideas  denoted  by  them. 

In  fcientihcal  proportions  concerning  natural  bo-, 
dies  a  dehnition  is  made,  as  of  gold,  from  its  pro¬ 
perties,  fuppofe  its  colour,  and  Ipecihc  gravity,  and 
another  property  or  power  joined  to  them,  as  a  con- 
ftant  or  common  affociate.  Thus  goid  is  faid  to  be 
duftile,  ftxed,  or  foluble  in  aqua  regia.  Now  to 
perfons,  who  have  made  the  proper  experiments  a 
fufficient  number  of  times,  thefe  words  fuggeft  the 
ideas  which  occur  in  thole  experiments,  and,  con- 
verfly,  are  fuggefted  by  them,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vulgar  proportions  above-mentioned  fuggeft 
and  are  fuggefted  by  common  appearances.  But 
then,  if  they  be  fcientihcal  perfons,  their  readinefs  to 
affirm,  that  gold  is  foluble  in  aqua  regia  univerfally* 
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arifes  alfo  from  the  experiments  of  others,  and  from 
their  own  and  others  obfervations  on  the  conftancy 
and  tenor  of  nature.  They  know  that  the  colour, 
and  fpecific  gravity,  or  almoft  any  two  or  three  re¬ 
markable  qualities  of  any  natural  body,  infer  the  reft, 
being  never  found  without  them.  This  is  a  general 
truth ;  and  as  thefe  general  terms  are  obferved  to 
coincide  in  faff,  in  a  great  variety  of  inftances,  fo 
they  coincide  at  once  in  the  imagination,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  gold,  or  any  other  natural  body,  in  particu¬ 
lar.  The  coincidence  of  general  terms  is  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved  to  infer  that  of  the  particular  cafes  in  many 
inftances,  befides  thofe  of  natural  bodies ;  and  this 
unites  the  fubjefl  and  predicate  of  the  propofition, 
gold  is  foluble  in  aqua  regia,  farther  in  thofe  who 
penetrate  (till  deeper  into  abftraft  fpeculations.  And 
hence  we  may  fee.  as  before,  firft,  that  terms  or 
words  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  art  of  reafon- 
ing :  fecondly,  that  our  aftent  is  here  alfo,  in  every 
ftep  of  the  procefs,  deducible  from  aftociation. 

The  propofitions  formed  concerning  natural  bodies 
are  often  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  practical 
aftent,  ariftng  chiefly  from  fome  fuppofed  utility 
and  importance,  and  which  is  no  ways  proportional 
to  the  foregoing,  or  other  fuch  like  allowed  caufes 
of  rational  aftent.  And  in  fome  cafes  the  praftical 
aftent  takes  place  before  the  rational.  But  then,  after 
fome  time,  the  rational  aftent  is  generated  and  ce¬ 
mented  moft  firmly  by  the  prevalence  of  the  practical. 
This  procefs  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  regards 
paid  to  medicines,  i.  e.  in  the  rational  and  practical 
aftent  to  the  propofitions  concerning  their  virtues. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  children,  novices,  un¬ 
learned  perfons,  give,  in  many  cafes,  a  practical 
aftent  upon  a  (ingle  inftance  ;  and  that  this  ar  ifes  from 
the  firft  and  ftmpleft  of  the  aftociations  here  confi- 
dered.  The  influence  of  the  practical  aftent  over 
the  rational  arifes  plainly  from  their  being  joined  to¬ 
gether 
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getherin  fo  many  cafes.  The  vividnefs  of  the  ideas 
arifing  from  the  fuppofed  utility,  importance,  &c. 
does  alfo  unite  the  fubjeft  and  predicate  fooner  and 
clofer,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  obferved  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  account  of  affociation. 

The  evidences  for  paft  facts  are  a  man’s  own  me¬ 
mory,  and  the  authority  of  others.  Thefe  are  the 
ufual  affociates  of  true  paft  facts,  under  proper 
reftriftions ;  and  therefore  beget  the  readinefs  to 
affirm  a  paft  fa£t  to  be  true,  i.  e.  the  rational  affent. 
The  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  witneffes,  being 
the  principal  reftriftion,  or  requifite,  in  the  accounts 
of  paft  faffs,  become  principal  affociates  to  the  af¬ 
fent  to  them  ;  .-and  the  contrary  qualities  to  diffent. 

If  it  be  afked,  how  a  narration  of  an  event, 
fuppofed  to  be  certainly  true,  fuppofed  doubtful,  or 
fuppofed  entirely  fictitious,  differs  in  its  effeft  upon 
the  mind,  in  the  three  circumftances  here  alledged, 
the  words  being  the  fame  in  each,  I  anfwer,  firft,  in 
having  the  terms  true ,  doubtful ,  and  fictitious,  with 
a  variety  of  ufual  affociates  to  thefe,  and  the  corre- 
fponding  internal  feelings  of  refpeff,  anxiety,  diflike, 
connected  with  them  refpeftively  ;  whence  the 
whole  effefts,  exerted  by  each  upon  the  mind,  will 
differ  confiderably  from  one  another.  Secondly, 
if  the  event  be  of  an  interefting  nature,  as  a  great 
advantage  accruing,  the  death  of  a  near  friend,  the 
affecting  related  ideas  will  recur  oftener,  and,  bv  fo 
recurring  agitate  the  mind  more,  in  proportion  to 
the  fuppofed  truth  of  the  event.  And  it  confirms 
this,  that  the  frequent  recurrency  of  an  interefting 
event,  fuppofed  doubtful,  or  even  fictitious,  does,  by 
degrees,  make  it  appear  like  a  real  one,  as  in  reveries, 
reading  romances,  feeing  plays,  &c  This  affection 
of  mind  may  be  called  the  practical  affent  to  paft 
faffs,  and  it  frequently  draws  after  it  the  rational,  as 
in  the  other  inftances  above  alledged. 
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The  evidence  for  future  fafts  is  of  the  fante  kind 
with  that  for  the  proportions  concerning  natural 
bodies,  being,  like  it,  taken  from  induction  and 
analogy.  This  is  the  caufe  of  the  rational  affent.  The 
prafticai  depends  upon  the  recurrency  of  the  ideas, 
and  the  degree  of  agitation  produced  by  them  in  the 
mind.  Hence  reflection  makes  the  prafticai  affent 
grow  for  a  long  time  after  the  rational  is  arifen  to  its 
height;  or  if  the  prafticai  arifes  without  the  rational, 
in  any  confiderable  degree,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
it  will  generate  the  rational.  Thus  the  fanguine  are 
apt  to  believe  and  affert  what  they  hope,  and  the 
timorous  what  they  fear. 

There  are  many  fpeculative,abflrafted  proportions 
in  logic,  metaphyfics,  ethics,  controversial  divinity, 
&c.  the  evidence  for  which  is  the  coincidence  or 
analogy  of  the  abftraft  terms,  in  certain  particular 
applications  of  them,  or  as  confidered  in  their  gram  ¬ 
matical  relations.  This  caufes  the  rational  affent. 
As  to  the  prafticai  affent  or  diffent,  it  arifes  from  the 
ideas  of  importance,  reverence,  piety,  duty,  ambi¬ 
tion,  jealoufy,  envy,  felf-intereft,  &c.  which  inter- 
mix  thcmfelves  in  thefe  fubjefts,  and,  by  doing  fo, 
in  fome  cafes  add  great  ffrength  to  the  rational 
affent ;  in  others,  deftroy  it,  and  convert  it  into  its 
oppofite. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  rational  affent  has  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes  in  proportions  of  different  kinds,  and 
prafticai  likewife ;  that  the  caufes  of  rational  are  alfo 
different  from  thofe  of  prafticai ;  that  there  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  affinity,  and  general  refemblance,  in 
all  the  caufes;  that  rational  and  prafticai  affent  exert 
a  perpetual  reciprocal  effeft  upon  one  another ;  and 
confequently,  that  the  ideas  belonging  to  affent  and 
diffent,  and  their  equivalents  and  relatives,  are 
highly  complex  ones,  unlefs  in  the  cafes  of  very 
fimple  propofitions,  fueh  as  mathematical  ones. 

For, 
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For,  befides  the  coincidence  of  ideas  and  terms,  they 
include,  in  other  Cafes,  ideas  of  utility,  importance, 
refpefcf,  difrefpefi,  ridicule,  religious  affeffions,  hope, 
fear,  &c,  and  bear  fome  grofs  general  proportion 
to  the  vividnefs  of  thefe  ideas. 

Cor*  i.  When  a  perfon  fays,  Video  meliora  pro* 
boque,  deterior  a  feqitor  ;  it  (hews  that  the  rational  and 
practical  affent  are  at  variance,  that  they  have  oppo¬ 
site  caufes,  and  that  neither  of  thefe  has  yet  deitroyed 
the  other. 

Cor.  2.  The  rational  and  pradical  faith  in  reli* 
gious  matters  are  excellent  means  of  begetting  each 
other. 

Cor.  3.  Vicious  men,  i.  e>  all  jlerfons  who  want 
pra&ical  faith,  mult  be  prejudiced  againft  the  hifto* 
rical  and  other  rational  evidences  in  favour  of  re* 
vealed  religion. 

Cor.  4.  It  is  impoffible  any  perfon  fhould  be  fo 
fceptical,  as  not  to  have  the  complex  ideas  denoted 
by  affent  and  diffent  affociated  with  a  great  variety 
of  propofitions,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  other 
perfons;  juft  as  he  muft  have  the  fame  ideas  in  general 
affixed  to  the  words  of  his  native  language,  as  other 
men  have.  A  pretended  fceptic  is  therefore  no 
more  than  a  perfon  who  varies  from  the  common 
ufage  in  his  application  of  a  certain  fet  of  words,  viz. 
truth,  certainty,  alfent,  diffent,  &c. 

Cor.  5.  As  there  is  a  foundation  for  unity  amongfl 
mankind  in  the  ufe  and  application  of  words,  fo  there 
is  for  a  unity  in  the  affent,  or  complex  ideas  be¬ 
longing  to  propofitions ;  and  a  philofophical  language, 
or  any  other  method  of  bringing  about  the  firfl  t 
unity,  would  much  conduce  to  this.  A  careful 
examination  of  things,  of  the  world  natural,  the 
human  mind,  the  fcriptures,  would  conduce  much 
alfo.  But  candor,  fimplicity,  and  a  humble  fenfe  of 
our  own  ignorance,  which  may  be  called  a  religious 
or  chriftian  fcepticifm,  is  the  principal  reqUifite,  and 
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that  without  which  this  part  of  the  confufion  at  Babel 
can  never  be  remedied.  When  religion  has  equally 
and  fully  abforbed  different  perfons,  fo  that  God  is, 
in  refpeft  of  them,  all  in  all,  as  far  as  the  prefent 
condition  of  mortality  will  permit,  their  practical 
aflent  muff  be  the  fame  ;  and  therefore  their  rational 
cannot  differ  long  or  widely. 

The  ideas  and  internal  feelings  which  arife  in  the 
mind,  from  words  and  propofitions,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to,  and  illuftrated  by,  thofe  which  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  different  perfons  excite.  Suppofe  two  per¬ 
fons,  A  and  B ,  to  go  together  into  a  croud,  and 
there  each  of  them  to  fee  a  variety  of  perfons  whom 
he  knew  in  different  degrees,  as  well  as  many  utter 
Grangers.  A  would  not  have  the  fame  ideas  and 
affociations  raifed  in  him  from  viewing  the  feveral 
faces,  dreffes,  &c*  of  the  perfons  in  the  croud,  as 
B,  partly  from  his  having  a  different  knowledge  of, 
and  acquaintance  with  them ;  partly  from  different 
predifpofitions  to  approve  and  difapprove.  But  let 
A  and  B  become  equally  acquainted  with  them,  and 
acquire,  by  education  and  affociation,  the  fame  pre¬ 
difpofitions  of  mind,  and  then  they  will  at  laft  make 
the  fame  judgment  of  each  of  the  perfons  whom  they 
fee. 

Cor.  6.  Religious  controverfies  concerning  ab- 
(traft  proportions  arife  generally  from  the  different 
degrees  of  refpeft  paid  to  terms  and  phrafes,  which 
conduce  little  or  nothing  to  the  generation  of  pra&ical 
faith,  or  of  love  to  God,  and  truft  in  him  through 
Chrift. 
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•  P.ROP.  39. 

To  deduce  rules  for  the  afcertainment  of  truth , 
and  advancement  of  knowledge,  from  the  ma¬ 
thematical  methods  of  confi dering  quantity  • 

TH I S  is  done  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  with 
refpefi  to  the  events  there  confidered.  And 
though  we  feldom  have  fuch  precife  data  in  mixed 
fciences  as  are  there  aflumed,  yet  there  are  two  re¬ 
marks  of  very  general  ufe  and  application,  deducible 
from  the  doftrine  of  chances. 

Thus,  firft,  if  the  evidences  brought  for  any  pro- 
pofition,  fa 61,  &c.  be  dependent  on  each  other,  fo 
that  the  firft  is  required  to  fupport  the  fecond,  the 
fecond  to  fupport  the  third,  &c.  i.  e.  if  a  failure  of 
any  one  of  the  evidences  renders  all  the  reft  of  no 
value,  the  feparate  probability  of  each  evidence  mull 
be  very  great,  in  order  to  make  the  propofition  cre¬ 
dible  ;  and  this  holds  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  de¬ 
pendent  evidences  are  more  numerous.  For  in- 

ftance,  if  the  value  of  each  evidence  be  and  the 

a 

number  of  evidences  be  n,  then  will  the  refulting 

1 

probability  be  — .  I  here  fuppofe  abfolute  certainty 

df' 

to  be  denoted  by  1 ;  and  confequently,  that  a  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  lefs  than  1.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  —  de- 

a* 

creafes  with  every  increafe  both  of  a  and  n. 

Secondly,  if  the  evidences  brought  for  any  pro¬ 
pofition,  fa61,  &c.  be  independent  on  each  other,  i.  e. 
if  they  be  not  neceffary  to  fupport  each  other,  but 
concur,  and  can,  each  of  them,  when  eftablifhed  upon 
its  own  proper  evidences,  be  applied  dire6tly  to  efta- 
blifh  the  propofition,  faft,  in  queftion,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  probability  of  each  mull  be  very  great, 

in 
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in  order  to  render  the  propofition  perceptibly  doubt¬ 
ful;  and  this  holds  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  evF 
dences  are  more  numerous.  For  inftance,  if  the  evi¬ 
dences  be  all  equal,  and  the  common  deficiency  in 

i  , 

each  be  if  alfo  the  number  of  evidences  be  n  as 
a 

before,  the  deficiency  of  the  refulting  probability will  be 
no  more  than  —  which  is  praBically  nothing,  where  a 
and  n  are  confiderable.  Thus  if  d  and  n  be  each 


equal  to  10,  —  will  be - ’  or  only  1  in 

^  an  10,000.000,000  } 

ten  thoufand  millions ;  a  deficiency  from  certainty, 

which  is  utterly  imperceptible  to  the  human  mind. 

It  is  indeed  evident,  without  having  recourfe  to 
the  doBrine  of  chances,  that  the  dependency  of 
evidences  makes  the  refulting  probability  weak,  their 
independency  ftrong.  Thus  a  report  paffing  from  one 
original  author  through  a  variety  of  fucceflive  hands 
lofes  much  of  its  credibility,  and  one  attefted  by  a 
variety  of  original  witneffes  gains,  in  both  cafes, 
according  to  the  number  of  fucceflive  reporters,  and 
original  witneffes,  though  by  no  means  proportion* 
ably  thereto.  This  is  the  common  judgment  of  man¬ 
kind,  verified  by  obfervation  and  experience.  But 
the  mathematical  method  of  confidering  thefe  things 
is  much  more  precife  and  fatisfaBory,  and  differs  from 
the  common  one,  juft  as  the  judgment  made  of  the 
degrees  of  heat  by  the  thermometer  does  from 
that  made  by  the  hand. 

We  may  thus  alfo  fee  in  a  fhorter  and  Ampler  way 
that  the  refulting  probability  may  befufhciently  ftrong 
in  dependent  evidences,  and  of  little  value  in  inde¬ 
pendent  ones,  according  as  the  feparate  probability  of 
each  evidence  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thus  the  principal 
fafis  of  antient  hiftory  are  not  lefs  probable  praBi- 
cally  now,  than  toor  15  centuries  ago,  nor  lefs  fo 

then, 
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then,  than  in  the  times  immediately  fucceeding  ;  be- 
caufe  the  diminution  of  evidence  in  each  century  is 

imperceptible.  For,  if  ~  be  equal  to  1,  —  will  be 
equal  to  1  alfo ;  and  if  the  deficiency  of  -  from  i 

be  extremely  fmall,  that  of  —  will  be  extremely  fmal! 

alfo,  unlefs  n  be  extremely  great.  And  for  the  fame 
reafon  a  large  number  of  weak  arguments  proves 


little  ;  for  -  the  deficiency  of  each  argument,  being 


extremely  great,  — 9  the  refulting  deficiency  ofinde* 

CL 


pendent  evidences,  will  be  extremely  great  alfo. 

It  appears  likewife,  that  the  inequality  of  the  fepa- 
rate  evidences  does  not  much  affeCl  this  reasoning. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  number  of  evidences,  depen¬ 
dent  or  independent,  be  great,  we  may  make  great 
concelfions  as  to  the  feparate  values  of  each.  Again, 
a  ftrong  evidence  in  dependent  ones  can  add  nothing, 
but  muff  weaken  a  little ;  and,  after  a  point  is  well 
fettled  by  a  numberofindependent  ones,  all  that  come 
afterwards  are  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  can  do  no  more 
than  remove  the  imperceptible  remaining  deficiency, 
(3c,  And  it  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  purfue  thefe,  and 
fuch  like  deductions,  both  mathematically,  and  by 
applying  them  to  proper  inftances  feleCted  from  the 
fciences,  and  from  common  life,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  certain  prejudices,  which  the  ufe  of  general 
terms,  and  ways  of  fpeaking,  with  the  various  affo- 
ciations  adhering  to  them,  is  apt  to  introduce  and  fix 
upon  the  mind.  It  cannot  but  affift  us  in  the  art  of 
rcafoning,  thus  to  take  to  pieces,  recompofe,  and  afi- 
certain  our  evidences. 


If  it  be  afked,  upon  what  authority  abfolute  cer¬ 
tainty  is  reprefented  by  unity,  and  the  feveral  degrees 
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of  probability  by  fraBions  lefs  than  unity,  in  the 
doctrine  of  chances?  alfo,  upon  what  authority  «the 
reafoning  ufed  in  that  doQrineis  transferred  toother 
fubjeBs,  and  made  general,  as  here  propofed  ?  I 
anfwer,  that  no  perlon  who  weighs  thefe  matters 
carefully,  can  avoid  giving  his  affent ;  and  that  this 
precludes  all  objeBions.  No  fceptic  would,  in  faB, 
be  fo  abfurd  as  to  lay  2  to  1,  where  the  doBrine  of 
chances  determines  the  probability  to  be  equal  on 
each  fide  ;  and  therefore  we  may  be  fure,  that  he 
gives  a  practical  affent  at  lea  ft  to  the  doBrine  of 
chances. 

Mr.  de  Moivre  has  fhewn,  that  where  the  caufes  of 
the  happening  of  an  event  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to 
thofe  of  its  failure,  the  happenings  muft  bear  nearly 
the  fame  ratio  to  the  failures,  if  the  number  of  trials 
be  fufficient ;  and  that  the  laft  ratio  approaches  to 
the  firft  indefinitely,  as  the  number  of  trials  in- 
creafes.  This  may  be  confidered  as  an  elegant  me¬ 
thod  of  accounting  for  that  order  and  proportion, 
which  we  every  where  fee  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  determinate  fhapes,  fizes,  and  mutual 
aBions  of  the  condiment  particles  of  matter,  fix  the 
ratios  between  the  caufes  for  the  happenings,  and 
the  failures  ;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable,  and 
even  neceffary,  as  one  may  fay,  that  the  happenings 
and  failures  fhould  perpetually  recur  in  the  fame 
ratio  to  each  other  nearly,  while  the  circum fiances 
are  the  fame.  When  the  circumftances  are  altered, 
then  new  caufes  take  place  ;  and  confequently  there 
muff  be  a  new,  but  fixed  ratio,  between  the  happen¬ 
ings  and  the  failures.  Let  the  firft  circumftances  be 
called  A ,  the  new  ones  B.  If  now  the  fuppofition  be 
made  fo  general,  as  equally  to  take  in  both  A  and  B , 
the  ratio  of  the  happenings  and  failures  will  not  be 
fuch  as  either  A  or  B  required.  But  ftill  it  will  tend 
to  a  precifenefs,  juft  as  they  did,  fince  the  fum  of  the 

caufes 
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caufes  of  the  happenings  muft  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to 
the  fum  of  the  caufes  of  the  failures. 

An  ingenious  friend  has  communicated  to  me  a 
folution  of  the  inverfe  problem,  in  which  he  has  fhewn 
what  the  expectation  is,  when  an  event  has  happened 
p  times,  and  failed  q  times,  that  the  original  ratio  of 
the  caufes  for  the  happening  or  failing  of  an  event 
fhould  deviate  in  any  given  degree  from  that  of^ 
to  q.  And  it  appears  from  this  folution,  that  where 
the  number  of  trials  is  very  great,  the  deviation  muft 
be  inconfiderable  :  which  fhews  that  we  may  hope  to 
determine  the  proportions,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
whole  nature ,  of  unknown  caufes,  by  a  fufficient  ob- 
fervation  of  their  effeCls. 

The  inferences  here  drawn  from  thefe  two  pro¬ 
blems  are  evident  to  attentive  perfons,  in  a  grofs 
general  way,  from  common  methods  of  reafoning. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  confider  the  Newtonian 
differential  method,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  ar¬ 
guing  from  experiments  and  obfervations,  by  induc¬ 
tion  and  analogy.  This  differential  method  teaches, 
having  a  certain  number  of  the  ordinates  of  any 
unknown  curve  given  with  the  points  of  the  abfcifs  on 
which  they  Land,  to  find  out  fuch  a  general  law  for 
this  curve,  i.  e.  fuch  an  equation  expreffmg  the  re¬ 
lation  of  an  ordinate  and  abfcifs  in  all  magnitudes  of 
the  abfcifs,  as  will  fuit  the  ordinates  and  points  of 
the  abfcifs  given,  in  the  unknown  curve  under  con- 
fideration.  Now  here  we  may  fuppofe  the  given 
ordinates  {landing  upon  given  points  to  be  analogous 
to  effeCts,  or  the  refill ts  of  various  experiments  in 
given  circumftances,  the  abfcifs  analogous  to  all 
poffible  circumftances,  and  the  equation  afforded  by 
the  differential  method  to  that  law  of  aCiion,  which, 
being  fuppofed  to  take  place  in  the  given  circumftances, 
produces  the  given  effeCts.  And  as  the  ufe  of  the 
differential  method  is  to  find  the  lengths  of  ordi¬ 
nates  not  given,  ftanding  upon  points  of  the  abfcifs 

that 
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that  are  given,  by  means  of  the  equation,  fo  the  ufe 
of  attempts  to  make  general  conclufions  by  induction 
and  analogy,  from  particular  effects  or  phenomena, 
is  to'  enable  us  to  predict  other  phenomena  in  diffe¬ 
rent  given  circumftances,  by  applying  the  general  law 
conclufion  to  thefe  circumftances. 

This  parallel  is  the  more  pertinent  and  inftru&ive, 
inafmuch  as  the  mathematical  conclufion  drawn  by 
the  differential  method,  though  formed  in  a  way  that 
isftriftJy  juft,  and  fo  as  to  have  the  greateft  poffible 
probability  in  its  favour,  is,  however,  liable  to  the 
fame  uncertainties,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  as  the 
general  maxims  of  natural  philofophy  drawn  from 
natural  hiftory,  experiments,  &c. 

If  many  ordinates  be  given ;  if  the  diftances  of 
the  points  of  the  abfcifs,  on  which  they  ftand,  be 
equal  and  fmall ;  if  the  ordinate  required  lie  amongft 
them,  or  near  them  ;  and  f  there  be  reafbn  to  think, 
that  the  curve  itfelf  is  formed  according  to  fome  fim- 
pie,  though  unknown  law ;  then  may  we  conclude, 
that  the  new  ordinate,  determined  by  the  equation, 
does  not  varv  far  from  the  truth.  And  if  the  re- 
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fulting  equation  be  Ample,  and  always  the  fame,  from 
whatever  given  ordinates  it  be  extra&ed,  there  is  the 
greateft  reafon  to  think  this  to  be  the  real  original 
law  or  equation  of  the  curve  ;  and  confequently  that 
all  its  points  and  properties  may  be  determined  with 
perfetl  exaftnefs  by  means  of  it ;  whereas,  if  the  given 
ordinates  be  fewq  their  diftances  great  or  unequal,  the 
ordinate  required  confiderably  diftant  from  many  or 
moft  of  them,  the  unknown  curve  be  a  line  drawn 
at  hazard,  and  the  refulting  equation  very  different 
where  different  ordinates  are  given,  though  their 
number  be  the  fame,  there  will  be  little  probability 
of  determining  the  new  ordinate  with  exaftnefs ; 
however,  lull  the  differential  method  affords  us  the 
greateft  probability  which  the  data  permit  in  fuck 
cafes. 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  experiments  or  obferva- 
tions  be  many,  their  circumftances  nearly  related  to 
each  other,  and  in  a  regular  feries,  the  circumftances 
of  the  effect  to  be  inveftigated  nearly  related  to  them; 
alfo,  if  the  real  caufe  may  be  fuppofed  to  produce 
thefe  effects,  by  the  varieties  of  fome  fimple  law, 
the  method  of  induBion  and  analogy  will  carry  great 
probability  with  it.  And  if  the  general  conclulion 
or  law  be  fimple,  and  always  the  fame,  from  what¬ 
ever  phenomena  it  be  deduced,  fuch  as  the  three 
laws  of  nature,  the  doBrines  of  gravitation,  and  of 
the  different  refrangibility  of  light ;  or,  to  go  ftill 
higher,  by  taking  a  mathematical  inftance,  the  law 
for  finding  the  coefficients  of  the  integral  powers  of 
a  binomial,  deduced  from  mere  trials  in  various 
powers ;  there  can  fcarce  remain  any  doubt,  but  that 
we  are  in  poffeftion  of  the  true  law  inquired  after, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  prediB  with  certainty,  in  all  cafes 
where  we  are  matters  of  the  method  of  computation, 
or  applying  it;  and  have  no  reafon  to  fufpeB,  that 
other  unknown  laws  interfere.  But,  if  the  given 
phaenomena  be  few,  their  circumftances  very  differ 
rent  from  each  other,  and  from  thofe  of  the  effeB 
to  beprediBed;  if  there  be  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
many  caufes  concur  in  the  producing  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena,  fo  that  the  law  of  their  produBion  muff  be 
very  complex ;  if  a  new  hypothefis  be  required  to 
account  for  every  new  combination  of  thefe  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  or,  at  leaft ,  one  that  differs  confiderably  from 
itfelf;  the  beft  hypothefis  which  we  can  form,  i.  e , 
the  hypothefis  which  is  moft  conformable  to  all  the 
phenomena,  will  amount  to  no  more  than  an  uncer¬ 
tain  conjeBure  ;  and  yet  ftill  it  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  all  others,  as  being  the  beft  that  we  can  form. 

That  inftantaneous  and  neceflary  coalefcence  of 
ideas,  which  makes  intuitive  evidence,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  higheft  kind  of  induBion,  and  as 
amounting  to  a  perfect  coincidence  of  the  effeB  con¬ 
cluded 
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eluded  with  thofe  from  which  it  is  concluded.  This 
takes  place  only  in  mathematics.  Thus  we  infer, 
that  2  and  2  make  4,  only  from  prior  inftances  of 
having  actually  perceived  this,  and  from  the  necef- 
fary  coincidence  of  all  thefe  inftances  with  all  other 
poffible  ones  of  2  and  2.  Mathematical  demonftra- 
tions  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  thefe,  as  was 
obferved  above. 

Where  the  inftances  from  whence  the  induction  is 
made  are  alike,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  that  under 
confide  rati  on,  at  leaf!:  in  all  things  that  affect  the 
prefent  inquiry,  it  affords  the  higheft  probability,  and 
may  be  termed  induftion,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word.  Thus  we  infer,  that  the  bread  before  us  is 
nutritive  and  wholfome,  becaufe  its  fmell,  tafte, 
ingredients,  manner  of  compofttion,  Sc.  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  other  bread,  which  has  often  before  been 
experienced  to  be  fo. 

But,  if  the  inftance  under  confideration  be  in  fome 
refpefts  like  the  foregoing  ones,  in  others  not,  this 
kind  of  proof  is  generally  termed  one  taken  from 
analogy.  Thus,  if  we  argue  from  the  ufe  and  aftion 
of  the  ftomach  in  one  animal  to  thofe  in  another, 
fuppofed  to  be  unknown,  there  will  be  a  probable 
hazard  of  being  miftaken,  proportional  in  general  to 
the  known  difference  of  the  two  animals,  as  well  as 
a  probable  evidence  for  the  truth  of  part,  at  leaft, 
of  what  is  advanced,  proportional  to  the  general 
tefemblance  of  the  two  animals.  But  if,  upon  exa¬ 
mination,  the  ftomach,  way  of  feeding,  Sc.  of  the 
fecond  animal  ftiould  be  found,  to  fenfe,  the  fame  as 
in  the  firft,  the  analogy  might  be  confidered  as  an 
induftion  properly  fo  called,  at  leaft  as  approaching 
to  it;  forprecife  limits  cannot  be  fixed  here.  If  the 
-fecond  animal  be  of  the  fame  fpecies,  alfo  of  the 
fame  age,  fex,  Sc.  with  the  firft,  the  induction  be¬ 
comes  perpetually  of  a  higher  and  higher  order, 
.approaching  more  and  more  to  the  coincidence, which 
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obtains  in  mathematical  evidences,  and  yet  never 
being  able  intirely  to  arrive  at  it.  But  then  the  dif¬ 
ference,  being  only  an  infinitefimal  fraction,  as  it  were, 
becomes  nothing  to  all  practical  purpofes  whatfoever. 
And  if  a  man  confiders  farther,  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  demonftration,  that  he  does  not  miftakethe 
plained  truths;  this  leffens  the  difference  theoreti- 
callv  alio. 

J 

It  is  often  in  our  power  to  obtain  an  analogy  where 
we  cannot  have  an  indu&ion  ;  in  which  cafe  reafon- 
ing  from  analogy  ought  to  be  admitted  ;  however, 
with  all  that  uncertainty  which  properly  belongs  to 
it,  confide  red  as  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  induction, 
as  built  upon  more  or  fewer  dependent  or  indepen¬ 
dent  evidences,  &c.  Analogy  may  alfo,  in  all  cafes, 
be  made  ufe  of  as  a  guide  to  the  invention.  But 
coincidence  in  mathematical  matters,  and  induction 
in  others,  where-ever  they  can  be  had,  muff  be  fought 
for  as  the  only  certain  teds  of  truth.  However,  in- 
duflion  feems  to  be  a  very  diffident  evidence  in  fome 
mathematical  points,  affording  at  lead  as  much  evi¬ 
dence  there  as  in  natural  philofophy  ;  and  may  be 
fafely  relied  on  in  perplexed  cafes,  fuch  as  complex 
feriefes,  till  fatisfaftory  demondrations  can  be  bad. 

The  analogous  natures  of  all  the  things  about  us, 
are  a  great  abidance  in  decyphering  their  properties, 
powers,  laws,  &c.  inafmuch  as  what  is  minute  or 
obfeure  in  one  may  be  explained  and  illudrated  by 
the  analogous  particular  in  another,  where  it  is  large 
and  clear.  And  thus  all  things  become  comments 
on  each  other  in  an  endlefs  reciprocation. 

When  there  are  various  arguments  for  the  fame 
thing  taken  from  indudion  or  analogy,  they  may 
all  be  confidered  as  fupporting  one  another  in  the 
fame  manner  as  independent  evidences.  Thus,  if  it 
could  be  fhewed,  that  the  human  underdanding  is 
intirely  dependent  on  afibciation  (as  is  remarked  in 
this  and  the  lad  feciion),  the  many  analogies  and 
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connexions  between  the  underftanding  and  affeCtian^, 
as  thefe  terms  are  commonly  underftood  and  contra- 
diftmguiflied  by  writers,  would  make  it  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  affociation  prefides  in  the  fame  manner  in 
the  generation  of  the  affections ;  and  vice  verfa. 
And  the  more  analogies,  and  mutual  connexions, 
between  the  underftanding  and  affections,  were  pro¬ 
duced,  fo  many  more  independent  or  concurrent 
evidences  would  there  be  for  this  prevalence  of  aftq- 
ciation  in  one,  admitting  it  in  the  other.  But,  if  now 
it  be  fliewn  farther,  that  the  underftanding  and  affec¬ 
tions  are  not  really  diftinct  things,  but  only  different 
names,  which  we  give  to  the  fame  kind  of  motions 
in  the  nervous  fyftem,  on  account  of  a  difference  in 
degree,  and  other  differences  which  it  would  be  te¬ 
dious  here  to  enumerate,  but  which  make  no  diffe¬ 
rence  in  refpeCt  of  the  power  of  affociation,  then  all 
the  arguments  from  analogy  are  transformed  into  one 
of  induction ;  which,  however,  is  ftronger  than  the 
united  force  of  them  all.  For  now  it  may  be  {hewed, 
that  affociation  muft  prevail  in  each  motion  in  the 
brain,  by  which  affeCtion  is  expounded,  from  a 
large  induction  of  particulars,  in  which  it  prevails 
in  the  generation  of  ideas,  or  of  the  motions  by 
which  they  are  expounded,  and  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  proved  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  that 
expound  the  affeCtions.  Thus  alfo  inductions  may 
be  taken  from  the  fmell  and  talte  of  bread,  to  prove 
it  wholfome  ;  which  would  both  be  transformed  into 
one  hmple  argument  ftronger  than  both,  could  we 
fee  the  internal  conftitution  of  the  fmall  parts  of  the 
bread,  from  whence  its  fmell,  and  tafie,  and  whol- 
fomenefs,  are  all  derived.  Thus,  again,  all  the 
arguments  of  induction  for  the  manner  of  extracting 
the  fquare  root  in  numbers  vaniih  into  the  tingle  de- 
monftrative  proof,  as  foon  as  this  is  produced.  And 
the  great  bufinefs  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  is  thus 
to  reduce,  unite,  and  fimplify  our  evidences ;  fo  as 
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that  the  one  refulting  proof,  by  being  of  a  higher 
order,  fhall  be  more  than  equal  in  force  to  all  the 
concurrent  ones  of  the  inferior  orders. 

Having  now  confidered  in  what  manner  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  chances,  and  the  Newtonian  differential  me¬ 
thod,  may  ferve  to  fhew  in  general  the  value  of 
dependent  and  independent  or  concurrent  evidences, 
and  the  probability  of  general  conclufions  formed  by 
induction  and  analogy  ;  let  us  next  inquire  by  what 
means  w7e  are  to  form  thefe  general  conclufions,  and 
difcover  their  evidences.  Now  the  different  methods 
of  doing  this  may  be  faid  to  referable  refpeQively 
the  rule  of  falfe  in  common  arithmetic ;  the  algebraic 
methods  of  bringing  the  unknown  quantity  into  an 
equation,  under  a  form  capable  of  all  the  algebraic 
operations,  addition,  fubtraftion,  &c.  the  algebraic 
methods  of  finding  the  roots  of  equations  of  the 
higher  orders  by  approximation  ;  and  the  art  of  de¬ 
cyphering  :  all  which  four  methods  bear  alfo  a  con- 
fiderable  refemblance  to  each  other.  I  will  confider 
them  in  order,  and  endeavour  to  fhew  how  ana¬ 
logous  methods  may  be  introduced  into  the  fciences 
in  general,  to  advantage. 

Firft,  then,  as,  according  to  the  rule  of  falfe,  the 
arithmetician  fuppofes  a  certain  number  to  be  that 
which  is  fought  for  ;  treats  it  as  if  it  was  that ;  and 
finding  the  deficiency  or  overplus  in  the  conclufion, 
reflifies  the  error  of  his  firft  pofition  by  a  propor¬ 
tional  addition  or  fubtraflion,  and  thus  folves  the 
problem  ;  fo  it  is  ufeful  in  inquiries  of  all  kinds,  to 
try  all  fuch  fuppofitions  as  occur  with  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  probability,  to  endeavour  to  deduce  the  real 
phenomena  from  them  ;  and  if  they  do  not  anfwer 
in  fome  tolerable  meafure.  to  rejefl  them  at  once  ;  or 
if  they  do,  to  add,  expunge,  correct,  and  improve, 
till  we  have  brought  the  hypothefis  as  near  as  we  can 
to  an  agreement  with  nature.  After  this  it  muft  be 
left  to  be  farther  corrected  and  improved,  or  intirely 
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difproved,  by  the  light  and  evidence  reflefled  upon 
it  from  the  contiguous,  and  even,  in  feme  meafure, 
from  the  remote  branches  of  other  fciences. 

Were  this  method  commonly  ufed,  we  might  foon 
expe£l  a  great  advancement  in  the  fciences.  It  would 
much  abate  that  unreafonable  fondnefs,  which  thofe 
who  make  few  or  no  diftinct  hypothefes,  have  for 
fuch  confuted  ones  as  occur  accidentally  to  their 
imaginations,  and  recur  afterwards  by  adociation. 
For  the  ideas,  words,  and  reafonings,  belonging  to 
the  favourite  hypothecs,  by  recurring,  and  being 
much  agitated  in  the  brain,  heat  it.  unite  with  each 
other,  and  fo  coalefce  in  the  fame  manner,  as  genuine 
truths  do  from  induction  and  analogy.  Verbal  and 
grammatical  analogies  and  coincidences  are  advanced 
into  real  ones  ;  and  the  words  which  pafs  often  over 
the  ear,  in  the  form  of  fubjeS  and  predicate,  are 
from  the  influence  of  other  aflociations  made  to  adhere 
together  infenfibly,  like  fubjeHs  and  predicates,  that 
have  a  natural  connexion.  It  is  in  vain  to  bid  an 
inquirer  form  no  hypothefis.  Every  phenomenon 
will  fugged  fomething  of  this  kind ;  and,  if  he  does 
not  take  care  to  date  fuch  as  occur  fully  and  fairly, 
and  adjud  them  one  to  another,  he  may  entertain  a 
confufed  inconfident  mixture  of  all,  of  fictitious  and 
real,  poffible  and  impoffible ;  and  become  fo  per- 
fuaded  of  it,  as  that  counter-aflbciations  fhall  not  be 
able  to  break  the  unnatural  bond.  But  he  that  forms 
hypothefes  from  the  fil'd,  and  tries  them  by  the  fafts, 
foonreje&s  the  mod  unlikely  ones ;  and,  being  freed 
from  thefe,  is  better  qualified  for  the  examination  of 
thole  that  are  probable.  He  will  alfo  confute  his  own 
pofitions  fo  often  as  to  fluctuate  in  equilibrio,  in  refpe6t 
of  prejudices,  and  fo  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow 
the  dronged  evidences. 

In  like  manner,  the  frequent  attempts  to  make  an 
hypothefis  that  fhall  fuit  the  phenomena,  mud  im¬ 
prove  a  man  in  the  method  of  doing  this ;  and  be- 
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get  in  him  by  degrees  an  imperfect  prafilical  art,  juft 
as  algebraifts  and  decipherers,  that  are  much  verfed 
in  practice,  are  pofiefted  of  innumerable  fubordinate 
artifices,  befides  the  principal  general  ones,  that  are 
taught  by  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  their  arts ;  and  thefe, 
though  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  themfelves,  can  Icarce 
be  explained  or  communicated  to  others.  T  hefe  ar¬ 
tifices  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  head  of  facti¬ 
tious  fagacity,  being  the  refult  of  experience,  and  of 
impreftions  often  repeated,  with  fmall  variations  from 
the  general  refemblance. 

Laftly,  the  frequent  making  of  hypothefes,  and 
arguing  from  them  fynthetically,  according  to  the  fe¬ 
deral  variations  and  combinations  of  which  they  are 
capable,  would  fuggeft  numerous  phaenomena,  that 
otherwife  efcape  notice,  and  lead  to  experiment  a 
cruris,  not  only  in  refpebi  of  the  hypothecs  under 
confideration,  but  of  many  others.  The  variations 
and  combinations  juft  mentioned  fuggeft  things  to 
the  invention,  which  the  imagination  unaftifted  is  far 
unequal  to  ;  juft  as  it  would  be  impoftible  for  a  man 
to  write  down  all  the  changes  upon  eight  bells,  un- 
lefs  he  had  feme  method  to  diretf  him. 

Rut  this  method  of  making  definite  hypothefes, 
and  trying  them,  is  far  too  laborious  and  mortifying 
for  us  to  hope  that  inquirers  will  in  general  purfue 
it.  It  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  fuch  as  intend  to  pur¬ 
fue  it,  to  make  hypothefes  for  the  phaenomena,  whole 
theories  are  well  afeertained ;  fuch  as  tbofe  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  of  the  prefture  of  the  air, 
of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light, 
&c.  and  fee  how  they  are  gradually  compelled  into 
the  right  road,  even  from  wrong  fuppofitions  fairhr 
compared  with  the  phaenomena.  rl  his  would  habi¬ 
tuate  the  mind  to  a  right  method,  and  beget  the 
fa&itious  fagacity  above-mentioned. 

The  fecond  ol  the  four  methods  propofed  is,  that 
of  bringing  the  unknown  quantity  to  an  equation, 
and  putting  it  into  a  form  fufeeptibie  of  all  the  al- 
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gebraic  operations.  Now  to  this  anfwers,  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  art  of  giving  names,  expreffmg  nothing 
definite  as  to  manner,  quantity,  &c.  and  then  infert- 
ing  thefe  names,  or  indefinite  terms,  in  all  the  enun¬ 
ciations  of  the  phenomena,  to  fee  whether,  from  a 
comparifon  of  thefe  enunciations  with  each  other, 
where  the  terms  are  ufed  in  the  greateft  latitude. 
Tome  reft riclions,  Something  definite  in  manner,  de¬ 
gree,  or  mutual  relation,  will  not  refult.  Things 
that  are  quite  unknown  have  often  fixed  relations  to 
one  another,  and  fometimes  relations  to  things 
known,  which,  though  not  determinable  with  cer¬ 
tainty  and  precifion,  may  yet  be  determined  in  fome 
probable  manner,  or  within  certain  limits.  Now, 
as  in  algebra  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  relation 
of  the  unknown  quantity  to  other  quantities  known 
or  unknown,  till  it  has  a  Symbol  affigned  to  it,  of 
the  Same  kind  with  thoSe  that  denote  the  others ;  fo  in 
philofophy  we  muft  give  names  to  unknown  quanti¬ 
ties,  qualities,  caufes,  &c.  not  in  order  to  reft  in 
them,  as  the  Arijlotelians  did,  but  to  have  a  fixed  ex- 
preflion,  under  which  to  treaSure  up  all  that  can  be 
known  of  the  unknown  caufe,  &c.  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  memory,  or  in  writing  for  future  inquirers. 

But  then  it  is  neceftary  for  the  fame  reafons,  that 
thefe  terms  Should  have  no  more  of  fecondary  ideas 
from  prior  affociations,  than  the  terms  x  and  y  in 
algebra.  Whence,  if  we  ufe  old  terms  excluding 
the  old  affociations,  the  reader  Should  be  made  aware 
of  this  at  firft,  and  incidentally  reminded  of  it  after¬ 
wards.  Sir  If.  Newton  has  ufed  the  words  aether, 
attraction,  and  fome  others,  in  this  way,  not  refting 
in  them,  but  enumerating  a  great  variety  of  pheno¬ 
mena;  from  the  due  comparison  of  which  with  each 
other,  and  with  Such  as  farther  observation  and  ex¬ 
periments  Shall  fuggeft,  their  laws  of  aftion  will, 
perhaps,  be  discovered  hereafter;  fo  that  we  may  be 
able  to  predift  the  phenomena.  There  is  alfo  an 

inftance 
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inftance  of  the  proper  manner  of  reafoning  concern¬ 
ing  the  knowable  relations  of  unknown  things  in 
Mr.  Mede’s  Clams  Apocaliptica. 

The  third  method  is  that  of  approximating  to  the 
roots  of  equations.  Here  a  firit  pofition  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  which,  though  not  accurate,  approaches,  however, 
to  the  truth.  From  this,  applied  to  the  equation,  a 
fecond  pofition  is  deduced,  which  approaches  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  the  firit;  from  the  2d  a  3d,  (3c. 
till  the  analyft  obtains  the  true  root,  or  fuch  an  ap¬ 
proximation  as  is  practically  equivalent,  every  pre¬ 
ceding  difcovery  being  made  the  foundation  for  a 
fubfequent  one,  and  the  equation  refolving  itfelf,  as 
it  were,  gradually.  Now  this  is  indeed  the  way,  in 
which  all  advances  in  fcience  are  carried  on  ;  and  fci- 
entific  perfons  are  in  general  aware,  that  it  is  and  mult 
be  fo.  However,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  illu- 
ftrate  this  general  procefs  by  a  parallel  taken  from 
algebra,  in  which  there  is  great  exaCtnefs  and  beau¬ 
ty.  Befides,  writers  do  not  often  difpofe  their  ar¬ 
guments  and  approximations  in  this  way,  though  for 
want  of  it  they  lofe  much  of  their  clearnefs  and 
force  ;  and,  where  the  writer  does  this,  the  reader 
is  frequently  apt  to  overlook  the  order  of  proofs  and 
pofition  s. 

If-  Newtons  Optics,  Chronology,  and  Com¬ 
ment  on  Daniel ,  abound  with  inftances  to  this  pur- 
pofe ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  great  abilities  and 
praClice  in  algebraic  invefligations  led  him  to  it  in- 
fenfibly.  In  his  chronology,  he  firft  fhewsin  grofs, 
that  the  technical  chronology  of  the  antient  Greeks 
led  them  to  carry  their  authorities  higher  than  the 
truth  ;  and  then,  that  the  time  of  the  Sefoflris  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Greek  hiftorians  was  near  that  of  Sefac 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament;  whence  it  follows, 
that  thefe  two  perfons  were  the  fame  ;  and  confc- 
quently,  that  the  exaft  time  of  Sefoflris  s  expedition 
may  now  be  fixed  by  the  Old  Teftament,  And  now, 

N  4  having 
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having  two  points  abfolutely  fixed,  viz .  the  expedi- 
tions  of  Sefofins  and  Xerxes,  he  fixes  all  the  moll  re¬ 
markable  intermediate  events;  and  thefe  being  alio 
fixed,  he  goes  on  to  the  Ids  remarkable  ones  in  the 
Greek  hiftory.  And  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks 
being  rectified,  he  makes  ule  of  it  to  rectify  the  cotem¬ 
porary  affairs  of  the  Egyptians,  AJJyrians ,  Babylonians , 
Medes,  and  Perfians,  making  ule  of  the  preceding 
ffep  every  where,  for  the  determination  of  the  fub- 
fequent  one.  He  does  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  caff  light 
and  evidence  back  from  the  fubfequent  ones  upon  the 
precedent.  But  the  other  is  his  own  order  of  proof, 
and  ought  to  be  that  in  which  thofe  who  call  his  chro¬ 
nology  in  queflion  fhould  proceed  to  inquire  into  it. 

The  fourth  and  laft  method  is  that  ufed-by  decy- 
pherers,  in  inveftigating  words  written  in  unknown 
characters,  or  in  known  ones  fubftituted  for  one  an¬ 
other,  according  to  fecret  and  complex  laws.  The 
particular  methods  by  which  this  is  done  are  only 
known  to  thofe  who  ftudy  and  praHife  this  art :  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  manifeft  in  general,  that  it  is  an  algebra 
of  its  own  kind ;  and  that  it  bears  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  three  foregoing  methods ;  alfo  that  it 
may  be  laid  with  juftnefs  and  propriety  in  general, 
that  philofophy  is  the  art  of  decyphering  the  niyfte- 
riesof  nature  ;  that  criticifm  bears  an  obvious  rela¬ 
tion  to  decyphering ;  and  that  every  theory  which 
can  explain  all  the  phaenomena,  has  all  the  fame  evi¬ 
dence  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  poffible  the  key  of  a 
cypher  can  have  from  its  explaining  that  cypher. 
And  if  the  caufe  affigned  by  the  theory  have  alfo  its 
real  exiftence  proved,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  cypher  ;  which  may  be  verified  by  the 
evidence  of  the  perlbn  who  writes  in  that  cypher. 

Thefe  fpeculations  may  feem  uncouth  to  thofe  who 
are  not  converfantin  mathematical  inquiries  ;  but  to 
me  they  appear  to  call  light  and  evidence,  upon  the 
methods  of  purfuing  knowledge  in  other  matters,  to 
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fharpen  the  natural  fagacity,  and  to  furnifh  loci  for 
invention.  It  appears  alio  not  impoffible,  that  future 
generations  fhould  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  in¬ 
quiries  into  mathematical  forms  ;  and,  as  it  were,  re¬ 
duce  Arifotle’s  Ten  Categories,  and  Bifhop  Wilkins’s 
Forty  Summa  Genera ,  to  the  head  of  quantity  alone, 
fo  as  to  make  mathematics  and  logic,  natural  hi- 
ftory,  and  civil  hiftory,  natural  philosophy,  and  phi- 
lofophy  of  all  other  kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte .  • 

I  will  add  two  more  remarks  relating  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjebl. 

Firft,  then,  As  in  many  mechanical  problems, 
which  fall  ftriblly  under  the  confideration  of  mathe¬ 
maticians,  the  quantities  confidered  depend  on  feve- 
ral  others,  fo  as  to  increafe  in  the  fimple  or  com¬ 
pound,  direQ:  or  inverfe  ratio  of  feveral  others,  and 
not  to  be  greateft  or  leaft,  when  one  or  two  of  thefe 
are  lo,  but  when-  the  faBum  of  the  proper  powers  of 
all  is  fo  ;  fo  throughout  natural  philofophy,  in  phyfic, 
in  the  analyhs  of  the  mind,  &c.  it  is  neceffary  to  in¬ 
quire  as  carefully  as  we  can,  upon  how  many  confi- 
derable  caufes  each  effebt  depends ;  alfo,  whether  the 
ratios  be  fimple  or  compound,  direbl  or  inverfe. 
For  though  it  will  feldom  happen,  that  one  can  bring 
the  practical  problems,  that  occur  in  real  life,  to  an 
exact  elfimate  in  this  way,  yet  one  may  avoid  part 
of  that  uncertainty  and  confuhon,  to  which  perfons 
who  take  things  merely  in  the  grofs,  are  liable.  Or 
in  other  words,  it  is  better  in  every  thing  to  have 
probable  or  tolerable  limits  for  the  data,  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  method  of  computation,  or  even  an  approxima¬ 
tion  thereto,  than  to  have  only  fuch  grofs  and  gene¬ 
ral  conceptions,  as  refult  from  the  more  or  lefs  fre¬ 
quent  recurrency  of  impreffions ;  even  though  they 
be  fomewhat  improved  by  natural  or  acquired  faga¬ 
city,  arifing,  in  a  kind  of  implicit  indefinite  way, 
frojn  experience. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  rays  of  light 
may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  fluxions  in  relpeQ; 
of  the  bigg'eft  component  particles  of  matter ;  I 
mean  thofe  upon  which  Sir  If  Newton  fuppofes  the 
colours  of  natural  bodies,  and  the  changes  effected 
in  chemical  procefTes,  to  depend.  For,  as  the  in¬ 
crements  of  variable  quantities,  when  diminifhed  fo 
as  to  bear  no  finite  ratio  to  the  quantities  of  which 
they  are  the  increments,  fhew  in  a  fimple  way  the 
velocities  with  which  thefe  quantities  are  increafed  ; 
and  fo  give  rife  to  the  determination  of  fluxions 
from  fluents,  and  fluents  from  fluxions,  and  to  all 
the  applications  of  thefe  determinations  to  real  quan¬ 
tities,  all  which  is  intirely  grounded  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  the  fluxions  are  not  increments,  but  rela¬ 
tive  nothings ;  fo,  fince  the  rays  of  light  are  fo  fmall 
in  refpecf  of  the  biggeft  component  particles,  as  to 
be  relatively  and  pra&ically  nothing  in  refpeft  of 
them,  to  bear  no  relation  to  any  of  them,  all  the 
differences  obfervable  in  the  aftions  of  light  upon 
thefe  particles,  and  of  thefe  particles  upon  light,  will 
depend  purely  upon  the  differences  of  thefe  particles 
inrefpeftof  one  another;  it  not  being  poiTible,  that 
any  part  of  them  fhould  arife  from  the  comparative 
•magnitude  of  light,  which  is  equally  nothing  in  re- 
fpeB  of  them  all.  And  thus  it  feems,  that  optics 
and  chemiflry  will,  at  lad,  become  a  mafter-key  for 
unlocking  the  myileries  in  the  confutation  of  natural 
bodies,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by 
Sir  If  Newton. 

Let  A ,  B ,  C,  be  three  particles,  whofe  magnitudes 
are  3,  2,  and  1 ,  refpeffively.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
mutual  influences  between  A  and  C,  B  and  C,  cannot 
correfpond  intirely  to  the  ratio  which  A  and  B  bear 
to  each  other,  becaufe  C  bears  a  different  ratio  to  A 
from  that  which  it  bears  to  B  ;  and  this  difference  of 
ratios  muft  have  its  fhare  in  the  effe&s  of  A  and  B 
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upon  C:  whereas  had  C  been  a  particle  of  light,  it 
would  have  been  equally  nothing  in  refpeft  both  of 
A  and  B  ;  and  fo  the  mutual  influences  between  A 
and  C,  B  and  C,  would  intirely  correfpond  to  the 
difference  between  A  and  B,  and  decypher  it.  Thus 
the  particles  of  light,  by  being  infinitely  fmaller  than 
the  biggeft  component  ones  of  natural  bodies,  may 
become  a  kind  of  communis  norma ,  whereby  to  mea- 
fure  their  a£live  powers. 

PROP.  40. 

t  *  4  .  V  , 

To  make  a  general  application  of  the  theory  of 
this  and  the  foregoing  faction,  to  the  fever  al 
branches  offcience . 

ALL  the  fciences,  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  feven  general  heads  following, 
when  they  are  underftood  in  the  latitude  here  ex-* 
preffed. 

Firft,  philology,  or  the  knowledge  of  worlds,  and 
their  fignifications.  It  comprehends  under  it  the  arts 
of  grammar  and  criticifm.  Rhetoric  and  poetry  may 
be  referred  to  it. 

Secondly,  mathematics,  or  the  doffrine  of  quan¬ 
tity.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  branches,  viz. 
arithmetic,  which  makes  ufe  of  numbers  as  the 
exponents  of  quantity  ;  geometry,  which  ufes  figures 
for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  and  algebra,  which  compre¬ 
hends  both  thefe,  and  whofe  fymbols  are  accordingly 
fo  general,  as  to  reprefent  the  fymbols  of  the  two 
foregoing  parts. 

Thirdly,  logic,  or  the  art  of  ufing  words,  confi- 
dered  as  lymbols,  for  making  difcoveries  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  prefuppofes  philology  to 
a  certain  degree  ;  and  muff  evidently,  in  the  view 
here  given  of  it5  receive  great  illuflration  from  ma¬ 
thematics', 
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thematics,  which  is  the  art  of  making  difcoveries  in 
the  fingle  category  of  quantity,  by  means  of  the 
fimpleft  kind  of  fymbols. 

Fourthly,  natural  hiftory,  or  regular  and  wel  1- 
digefted  accounts  of  the  phenomena  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  world.  It  may  be  diitributed  into  fix  parts,  i.  e. 
into  the  natural  hiftories  of  animals,  plants,  mine¬ 
rals,  the  earth  considered  as  a  terraqueous  globe,  the 
atmofphere,  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Fifthly,  civil  hiftory,  or  regular  accounts  of  the 
tranfa£tions  of  the  world  politic.  To  this  head 
mufl  be  referred  that  part  of  geography  which  treats 
of  the  prefent  manners,  cuftoms,  laws,  religion, 
of  the  feveral  nations  of  the  world. 

Sixthly,  natural  philofophy,  or  the  application  of 
the  arts  of  mathematics  and  logic  to  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  natural  and  civil  hiftory,  communicated 
to  us  by  means  of  our  previous  (kill  in  philology,  in 
order  to  decypher  the  laws  by  which  the  external 
world  is  governed,  and  thereby  to  predict  or  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  phenomena,  as  we  are  interefted  in.  Its 
parts  or  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  pneumatics,  op¬ 
tics,  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  the  theories  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  manual  arts  and  trades,  medicine  and  pfy- 
chology,  or  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  with 
that  of  the  intellectual  principles  of  brute  animals. 

Seventhly,  religion,  which  might  alfo  be  called 
divine  philofophy.  This  requires  the  application  of 
all  the  foregoing  branches  of  knowledge  to  each  other 
in  an  endlefs  reciprocation,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
nature  of  the  invifible  world,  of  God,  of  good  and 
evil  fpirits,  and  of  the  future  ftate,  which  commences 
at  death,  with  all  the  duties  that  refult  from  thefe 
confederations.  The  arts  of  ethics  and  politics  are 
to  be  referred  to  this  head.  For,  though  thefe  arts 
are  fuppofed  to  teach  individuals,  and  bodies  politic, 
how  to  arrive  at  their  Jmnmum  bonum  in  the  prefent 
world,  yet,  Since  the  rules  given  for  this  purpofe 
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etiher  are  or  ought  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  which 
teach  mankind  how  to  fecure  a  happy  futurity,  it  is 
plain  that  thefe  arts  are  included  within  the  precepts 
of  religion. 

All  thefe  branches  of  knowledge  are  very  much  in¬ 
volved  in  each  other  ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  make 
any  confiderable  progrefs  in  any  one,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  mod  or  all  the  reft,  However,  each  has 
alfo  an  independent  part,  which  being  laid  down  as  a 
foundation,  we  may  proceed  to  improve  it  by  the 
light  afforded  from  the  independent  parts  of  the  other 
branches.  I  will  here  fubjoin  a  few  hints  concerning 
the  proper  manner  of  proceeding  in  each  branch. 

Of  Philology . 

The  rudiments  of  the  native  language  are  learnt 
in  infancy,  by  the  repeated  impreffions  of  the  founds 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  things  fignified  are  prefented 
tothefenfes,  as  has  been  already  explained.  Words 
ftanding  for  intellectual  things,  particles,  &c.  are  de- 
cyphered  by  their  connexion  with  other  words,  by 
their  making  parts  of  fentences,  whofe  whole  import 
is  known.  Grammatical  analogy  and  derivation  do 
alfo,  in  many  cafes,  difeover  the  import  of  words. 
And  many  words  may  be  explained  by  definitions. 
Where  thefe  feveral  ways  concur,  the  fenfe  is  foon 
learnt,  and  fteadily  fixed  ;  where  they  oppofe  each 
other,  confufion  arifes  for  a  time,  but  the  ftrongeft 
authority  prevails  at  laft.  Tranflations  and  dictiona¬ 
ries  explain  the  words  of  unknown  languages  by 
thofe  of  known  ones.  Afterwards  we  decypher  by 
the  context,  deduce  the  fenle  from  analogy, 
Thefe  laft  methods  refleCt  authority  upon  the  tranf¬ 
lations  and  dictionaries,  where  they  agree  with  them. 
In  living  languages  the  import  of  the  principal 
words  may  be  afeertained  with  eafe  and  certainty; 
and  thefe  being  fixed,  the  reft  become  determinable 
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and  decypherable  by  proper  care  and  caution,  fo  that 
no  practical  errors  can  remain.  In  dead  languages 
the  difficulty  is  greater ;  but  the  certainty  that  ulti¬ 
mately  refults,  is  not  lefs  practically  in  relpeCt  of  the 
bulk  of  the  language,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
coincidences.  But  much  remains  undone  yet,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  refpeCf  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Logic, 
Batural  and  civil  hiftory,  phylofophical  and  religious 
knowledge,  may  all,  in  their  feveral  ways,  contribute 
,  to  fix  the  true  fenfe  of  words.  And  the  fixing  the 
fenfes  of  words,  by  all  the  methods  here  enu¬ 
merated,  may  be  called  the  art  of  making  dictiona¬ 
ries,  It  receives  great  affiftance  from  the  art  of 
grammar ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time  a  main  founda¬ 
tion  of  it.  This  lait  art  has  alfo  the  fame  connexions 
with  the  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  as  that  of 
fixing  the  fenfes  of  words.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  criticifm  ;  which  may  be  defined  the  art  of  re¬ 
ft  oring  the  corrupted  paffages  of  authors,  and  af- 
certaining  their  genuine  fenfe,  and  method  of  reafon- 

.  - 

In  all  thefe  things  there  feems  to  be  a  fufficient 
foundation  for  unity  of  opinion  amongft  thofe  that 
are  truly  learned  and  candid  ;  at  leaft  in  all  important 
points.  And,  in  faCt,  the  differences  here  amongft 
the  literati  are  plainly  owing,  in  great  meafure,  to 
ambition,  envy,  affectation  of  fingularity  and  no¬ 
velty,  All  thefe  things  magnify  the  ideas  and 

coaiefcences,  wffiich  a  man  calls  his  own,  thofe  of  his 
party,  &c.  affociate  ideas  of  truth,  excellence,  ge¬ 
nius,  & ?c.  to  them,  and  oppofite  ones  to  all  that  the 
fuppofed  adverfary  delivers. 

No  fceptic  can  proceed  fo  far  as  to  difclaim  the 
fenfe  of  the  words  of  his  native  tongue,  or  of  a 
foreign  one,  which  he  underftands.  The  things  figni- 
fied  thereby  muff  and  will  be  fuggefted  by,  and  coa- 
lefce  with.,  the  founds  ;  fo  that  he  cannot  but  under- 
Itand  what  he  hears  and  reads.  And  this  is  all  the 

truth 
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truth  that  belongs  to  philology  as  fuch.  The  truth 
of  the  things  expreffed  in  words  is  a  con  fide  ration 
belonging  to  the  feveral  other  branches  of  knowledge 
refpefitively. 

As  the  plain  dida&ic  ftyle  is  intended  merely  to 
inform  the  underftanding,  fo  the  rhetorical  and  poe¬ 
tical  flyles  are  intended  to  excite  the  palfions  by  the 
alfociations,  which  figurative  terms  and  forms  of 
expreffion,  flowing  periods,  numbers,  rhymes,  limiles, 
fables,  fidions,  &c.  draw  after  them. 

Painting  and  mufic  produce  a  like  effed  upon  the 
paffions  as  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  by  means  that 
are  not  very  unlike.  But  I  fhall  have  occafion  here¬ 
after  to  fay  fomething  more  concerning  all  thefe 
imaginative  arts. 

0/  Mathematics . 

Mathematics  are  that  branch  of  knowledge  which 
is  the  molt  independent  of  any,  and  the  leaf!  liable 
to  uncertainty,  difference  of  opinion,  and  fceptical 
doubts.  However,  uncertainties,  differences,  and 
doubts,  have  arifen  here ;  but  then  they  have  beer*' 
chiefly  about  fuch  parts  of  mathematics  as  fall  under 
the  confideration  of  the  logician.  For,  it  feems 
impoffible  that  a  man  who  has  qualified  himfelf  dulv, 
fhould  doubt  about  the  juftnefs  of  an  arithmetical, 
algebraical,  or  fluxional  operation,  or  the  conclu- 
fivenefs  of  a  geometrical  demonftration. 

The  words  point,  line,  furface,  infinitely  great, 
infinitely  little,  are  all  capable  of  definitions,  at  leafl 
of  being  explained  by  other  words.  But  then  thefe 
words  cannot  fuggefl  any  vifible  ideas  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  what  are  inconfiftent  with  the  very  words 
themfelves.  However,  this  inconfiilency  has  no 
effed  upon  the  reafoning.  It  is  evident,  that  all 
that  can  be  meant  by  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
being  equal  to  two  right  ones,  or  the  parabolic 
area  to  two  thirds  of  thecircumfcribing  parallelogram, 
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or  deduced  from  thefe  portions,  muft  always  bold  in 
future  faH;  and  this,  as  obferved  above,  is  all  the 
truth  that  any  thing  can  have.  In  fluxional  conclu- 
fions  it  is  demonfixatively  evident,  that  the  quantity 
under  confideration  cannot  be  greater  or  lefs  by  any 
thing  affignable,  than  according  to  the  fluxional  con" 
clufion  ;  and  this  feems  to  me  intirely  the  fame  thing 
as  proving  it  to  be  equal. 

I  cannot  prefume  to  fuggeft  any  particular  me¬ 
thods  by  which  farther  difcoveries  may  be  made  in 
mathematical  matters,  which  are  fo  far  advanced,  that 
few  perfons  are  able  to  comprehend  even  what  is  dif- 
covered  and  unfolded  already.  However,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  all  the  operations  of  arith¬ 
metic,  geometry,  and  algebra,  fhould  be  applied  to 
each  other  in  every  poflible  way,  fo  as  to  find  out  in 
each  fomething  analogous  to  what  is  already  known 
and  eftablifhed  in  the  other  two.  The  application 
^  of  the  arithmetical  operations  of  divifion  and  ex- 
traftion  of  roots  to  algebraic  quantities,  and  of  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  roots  of  numeral  equations 
by  approximation  to  fpecious  ones,  as  taught  by  Sir 
If  Newton .  have  been  the  fources  of  the  greatefl 
fluxional  difcoveries. 

Of  Logic . 

It  is  the  purport  of  this  and  the  foregoing  feflion,  to 
give  imperfcH  rudiments  of  fuch  an  art  of  logic,  as 
is  defined  above,  i.  e .  as  fhould  make  ufe  of  words 
in  the  way  of  mathematical  fymbols,  and  proceed 
by  mathematical  methods  of  invefligation  and  com¬ 
putation  in  inquiries  of  all  forts.  Not  that  the  data 
in  the  fciences  are  as  yet,  in  general,  ripe  for  fuch 
methods ;  but  they  feem  to  tend  to  this  more  and 
more  perpetually,  in  particular  branches,'  fo  that 
it  cannot  be  amifs  to  prepare  ourfelves,  in  fome. 
meafure,  previoufly. 
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Logic,  and  metaphyfics.  which  are  nearly  allied  to 
logic,  feem  more  involved  in  obfcurity  and  per¬ 
plexity,  than  any  other  part  of  fcience.  rl  his  has 
probably  been  the  chief  fource  of  fcepticifm,  fince  it 
appears  neceffary,  that  that  part  of  knowledge,  which 
is  the  bafis  of  all  others,  which  is  to  fhew  wherein 
certainty,  probability,  pofhbility,  improbability,  and 
impoflibility,  confilf,  lliould  itfelf  be  free  from  all 
doubt  and  uncertainty. 

It  feems  alfo,  that  as  logic  is  required  for  the  ba¬ 
lls  of  the  other  fciences,  lb  a  logic  of  a  fecond  or¬ 
der  is  required  for  a  balls  to  that  of  the  firft,  of  a 
third  for  that  of  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  fine  limite: 
which,  if  it  were  true,  would,  from  the  nature  of 
dependent  evidences,  prove  that  logic  is  either  ab- 
folutely  certain ,  or  abfolutely  void  of  all  probability. 
For,  if  the  evidence  for  it  be  ever  fo  little  inferior 
to  unity,  it  will,  by  the  continual  infinite  multipli¬ 
cation  required  in  dependent  evidences  infinitely  con¬ 
tinued.  bring  itfelf  down  to  nothing.  Therefore, 
e  converfo,  fince  no  one  can  fay,  that  the  rules  of 
logic  are  void  of  all  probability,  the  fummum  genus 
of  them  muft  be  certain.  This  fummum  genus  is  the 
neceffary  coalefcence  of  the  fubjefit  with  the  predi¬ 
cate.  Rut  the  argument  here  alledged  is  merely  one 
ad  hominem ,  and  not  the  natural  way  of  treating  the 
fubjefl.  The  neceffary  coalefcence  juft  fpoken  of 
carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  It  is  neceffary  from 
the  nature  of  the  brain,  and  that  in  the  moft  confirm¬ 
ed  fceptic,  as  well  as  in  any  other  perfon.  And  we 
need  only  inquire  into  the  hiftory  of  the  brain,  and 
the  phyfiological  influences  of  words  and  fymbols 
upon  it  by  affociation,  in  order  to  fee  this.  I  am  alfo 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  method  here  propofed  of 
confidering  words  and  fentences  as  impreflions, 
whofe  influence  upon  the  mind  is  intirely  to  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  affociations  heaped  upon  them  in  the 
intercourfes  of  life,  and  endeavouring  to  determine 
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tbefe  affociations,  both  analytically  and  fynthetically', 
will  caft  much  light  upon  logical  fubjeXs,  and  cut 
off  the  fources  of  many  doubts  and  differences. 

As  the  theories  of  all  other  arts  and  fciences  muff 
be  extraXed  from  them,  fo  logic,  which  contains 
the  theory  of  all  tbefe  theories  muff  be  extracted 
from-  thefe  theories ;  and  yet  this  is  not  to  reafon 
in  a  circle  in  either  cafe,  fince  the  theory  is  fit  ft 
extracted  from  felf-evident  or  allowed  particulars,  and 
then  applied  to  particulars  not  yet  known,  in  order  to 
difcover  and  prove  them. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  take  notice  how  far 
the  theory  of  thefe  papers  has  led  me  to  differ,  in  re- 
fpeX  of  logic,  from  Mr.  Locke  s  excellent  Effay  on 
Human  Underfunding,  to  which  the  world  are  fo 
much  indebted  for  removing  prejudices  and  incum¬ 
brances,  and  advancing  real  and  ufeful  knowledge. 

Firft,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  moft 
complex  ideas  arife  from  fenfation ;  and  that  re¬ 
flexion  is  not  a  diftinX  fource,  as  Mr.  Locke  makes  it. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Locke  afcribes  ideas  to  many  words, 
which,  as  I  have  defined  idea,  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
any  immediate  and  precife  ones ;  but  only  to  admit 
of  definitions.  However,  let  definition  be  fubfti- 
tuted  inftead  of  idea,  in  thefe  cafes,  and  then  all  Mr. 
Locke  s  excellent  rules  concerning  words,  delivered 
in  his  third  book,  will  fuit  the  theory  of  thefe  pa¬ 
pers. 

As  to  the  firft  difference,  which  I  think  may  be 
called  an  error  in  Mr.  Locke ,  it  is,  however,  of  lit¬ 
tle  confequence.  We  may  conceive,  that  he  called 
fuch  ideas  as  he  could  analyfe  up  to  fenfation,  ideas 
of  fenfation  ;  the  reft  ideas  of  refleXion,  ufing  re- 
fleXion  as  a  term  of  aft,  denoting  an  unknown 
quantity.  Befides  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  words  which,  according  to  him,  ftand  for  ideas 
of  refleXion,  are,  in  general,  words,  that,  according 
to  the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  have  no  ideas,  but 
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definitions  only.  And  thus  the  firft  difference  is,  as 
it  were,  taken  away  by  the  fecond ;  for,  if  thefe 
words  have  no  immediate  ideas,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  refleHion  as  a  fource  of 
ideas;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  material 
repugnancy  between  the  confequences  of  this  theo¬ 
ry,  and  any  thing  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke. 

The  ingenious  bifhop  Berkeley  has  juftly  obferved 
againft  Mr.  Locke ,  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
abftraH  ideas  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  idea. 
However,  this  does  not  feem  to  vitiate  any  confider- 
able  part  of  Mr.  Locke  s  reafoning.  Subftitute  defi¬ 
nition  for  idea  in  the  proper  places,  and  his  conclu- 
fions  will  hold  good  in  general. 


Of  Natural  Hiflory. 

Natural  Hiftory  is  a  branch  of  knowledge,  which, 
at  the  firft  view,  appears  to  have  a  boundlefs  extent, 
and  to  be  capable  of  the  utmoft  praBical  precifion 
and  certainty,  if  fufficient  care  and  induftry  be  em¬ 
ployed.  And,  in  faH,  the  doubts  and  differences 
here  are  not  very  confiderable  ;  they  do  alfo  grow 
lefs  and  lefs  every  day,  by  the  great  quantity  of 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  which  is  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  as  learning  and  inquifitivenefs  diffufe  them- 
felves  more  and  more  amonglt  all  nations,  and  all 
orders  of  men. 

The  materials  for  natural  hiftory,  which  any  {in¬ 
gle  perfon  can  colleB  from  his  own  obfervation,  being 
verv  inconfiderable,  in  refpeB  ofthofe  which  he  wants, 
he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  others  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  mud  depend  upon  their  teftimony,  juft  as  in  civil 
hiftory.  And  our  affent  in  each  cafe,  being  excited 
by  a  variety  of  concurrent  proofs,  and  of  coincident 
circumftances,  transfers  part  of  its  authority  upon 
the  other.  We  believe  teftimony  in  natural  hiftory, 
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becaufe  we  do  in  civil,  and  vice  verfa ;  and  have 
a  variety  of  concurrent  confirmations  in  both  cafes. 

However,  as  the  general  fa0s  are  thus  praftically 
certain,  fo  the  fubordinate  ones  are.  in  many  cafes, 
liable  to  doubts.  And  it  is  evident,  that  for  the  re- 
folution  of  thefe  doubts  in  natural  hiftory,  we  mull 
borrow  the  afii fiance  of  all  the  other  branches  of  fci- 
ence  ;  and  that  fome  (kill  in  philology  muft  be  attain¬ 
ed,  before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  per- 
feHion  in  natural  or  civil  hiftory.  Natural  hiftory 
is  the  only  fure  bafts  of  natural  philofophy,  and  has 
fome  influence  upon  all  the  other  fciences. 

Of  Civil  Hiftory. 

The  general  evidences  upon  which  civil  hiftory 
is  grounded,  have  been  juft  hinted  at.  It  is  manifeft, 
that  the  difcoveries  of  natural  hiftorians,  aftronomers, 
linguifts,  antiquaries,  and  pbilofophers  of  all  kinds, 
have  brought  great  light  and  evidence  upon  this 
branch  of  knowledge  within  the  laft  two  centuries; 
and  are  likely  to  do  fo  more  and  more. 

The  antient  hiftory  of  the  kingdoms  of  Afia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Greece ,  will  probably  be  much  better 
underftood,  when  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
become  learned. 

He  that  would  fearch  into  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world  muft  take  the  fcriptures  for  his  guide,  lay 
down  the  truth  of  thefe  as  unqueftionable,  and  force 
all  other  evidences  into  that  pofition.  This  feemsto 
have  been  the  method  taken  by  Sir  If.  Newtonm  his 
chronology,  and  which  at  laft  unfolded  to  him  the 
proper  method  of  detecting  and  correcting  the  mif- 
takes  in  the  antient  technical  chronology  of  the  Greeks 
by  itfelf. 

The  concurrent  independent  evidences  in  the  grand 
points  of  hiftory  are  fo  much  more  numerous  than 
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the  dependent  ones,  and  moft  of  them  fo  ftrong, 
fingly  taken,  that  the  deficiency  from  certainty  in 
thefe  grand  points  cannot  be  diftmguifhed  by  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  And  therefore  it  is  a  praffical  error  of 
great  importance  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  kind  of 
hiftorical  evidences  are  inferior  to  mathematical  ones. 
They  are  equal,  as  far  as  we  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  them  ;  i.  e.  can  judge  of  them,  or  be  influenced 
by  them.  All  future  faffs  depending  on  them  have 
as  good  a  bafis  as  thofe  depending  on  mathematical 
evidences.  I  fpeak  here  of  principal  matters,  fuch  as 
the  conquells  of  Alexander  and  Julius  Ccefar ,  and  the 
main  hiftory,  common  and  miraculous,  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftaments.  Till  our  knowledge  be  applied 
to  the  predicting  or  producing  future  faffs,  no  fort 
of  it  is  of  ufe  or  importance  to  us;  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  juft  as  much  ex- 
pofedto  the  feveral  kinds  and  degrees  of  uncertain¬ 
ty,  as  that  of  any  other.  That  the  evidence  for  prin¬ 
cipal  hiftorical  faffs  is  not,  in  general,  confidered  as 
equal  to  mathematical  certainty,  arifes  partly  from  the 
juft-mentioned  ill-grounded  affirmations  of  learned 
men  ;  partly  from  the  complexnefs  of  the  hiftorical 
proofs,  which  require  time  and  confideration  to  di- 
geft  them  ;  and  partly  becaufe  the  uncertainty  at¬ 
tending  fubordinate  faffs  has  diluted  the  evidence  of 
the  principal  and  unqueftionable  ones,  Once  the  fame 
general  forms  of  expreflion  are,  and  muff  be,  ufed 
in  both  cafes.  .  < 

Of  Natural  Philofophy. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  natural  philofophy,  that  in 
the  parts  where  the  ideas  are  fimple,  clear,  and  of  the 
vifible  kind,  or  adequately  expounded  by  fuch,  and 
the  method  of  inveftigation  and  computation  mathe¬ 
matical,  as  in  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  pneumatics, 
optics,  and  aftronomy,  the  doubts  and  diverfities 
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of  opinion  which  arife,  are  inconfiderable.  But  in 
the  theories  of  chemiftry,  of  manual  arts  and  trades, 
of  medicine,  and,  in  general,  of the  powers  and  mutual 
actions  of  the  fmall  parts  of  matter,  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  and  perplexities  are  as  great,  as  in  any  part  of  fci- 
ence.  For  the  fmall  parts  of  matter,  with  their 
actions,  are  too  minute  to  be  the  obje&s  of  fight ; 
and  we  are  as  yet  neither  poffieffed  of  a  detail  of  the 
phenomena  fufficiently  copious  and  regular,  whereon 
to  ground  an  inveftigation  ;  nor  of  a  method  of  in- 
veffigation  fubtle  enough  to  arrive  at  the  fubtlety  of 
nature,  even  in  the  biggeft  component  particles, 
much  lefs  in  the  particles  of  the  fmaller  orders  ;  and 
how  far  the  number  of  orders  may  go,  is  impoffible 
to  fay.  I  fee  no  contradiction  in  fuppofing  it  infinite, 
and  a  great  difficulty  in  flopping  at  any  particular 
fize. 

Suppofe  the  number  of  orders  of  particles  infinite, 
or  at  leafl  very  great ;  and  that  particles  of  all  orders 
are  perpetually  flying  off  from  all  bodies  with  great 
velocity.  Firft,  this  may  occafion  the  gravitation  of 
the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe  to  each  other,  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fmaller  corpufcles  upon  particles  of 
fizes  equal  to  each  other  in  the  greater  bodies,  the 
impulfes  of  the  larger  corpufcles,  and  upon  particles 
of  unequal  fize,  being  evanefcent  in  refpeCt  of  the 
foregoing  impulfes.  But  where  particles  approach 
near  to  one  another,  and  the  corpufcles  bear  fome  finite 
ratio  to  the  particles,  fo  as  not  to  pervade  them 
‘freely,  before  they  come  to  particles  of  equal  fize  to 
each  other,  but  affect  them  in  proportion  to  their  fur- 
faces,  not  folid  content,  and  I  fuppofe  from  many 
other  caufes,  attractions  of  other  kinds  may  arife : 
and  if  one  or  both  of  the  contiguous  particles  fend 
out  many  corpufcles  with  great  force;  alfo,  if  thefe 
corpufcles  effervefce  together  in  the  intermediate 
fpace,  and  gain  new  forces  thence,  &c.  ;  repulfive 
powers  may  rife.  If  it  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe  many 
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orders  of  particles,  it  is  alfo  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  their  powers  and  properties  are  fomewhat 
analogous  to  one  another  :  and  that  thofe  of  the  larger 
particles  arife  from,  and  are  compounded  of,  thofe  of 
the  next  lefs  in  fize,  and  fo  on  ;  juft  as  the  whole 
gravity  of  the  moon  is  compounded  of  the  gravity  of 
all  its  parts.  But  thefe  are  all  very  grofs  and 
uncertain  conjectures. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  feems  proper  to  ufe  the  words 
magnetifm,  eleCtricity,  attraction  of  cohefion,  fpi - 
ntus  reffor,  acrimony  of  the  animal  juices,  &c.  as 
terms  of  art,  as  unknown  caufes  of  known  effeCts. 
But  then  they  ought  always  to  be  defined,  the  defini¬ 
tions  rigoroufly  kept  to,  and  all  fecondary  ideas  from 
prior  affociations  excluded.  Were  this  done  in  che- 
miftry  and  medicine,  it  would  produce  a  great  re¬ 
formation,  and  at  once  cut  off  many  incumbrances, 
perplexities,  and  obfcurities.  The  vis  inertia?  of 
bodies,  and  the  equivalent  terms,  were  once  terms  of 
this  kind,  {landing  for  the  unknown  caufe  of  known 
phenomena.  By  degrees  thefe  phenomena  were  di- 
gefted  into  order,  the  terms  contributing  thereto, 
and  the  three  feveral  kinds  of  them,  claffed  refpec- 
tively  under  the  three  laws  of  nature,  which  have 
been  applied  fynthetically  fmce,  and  given  rife  to  the 
greateft  mechanical  difcoveries.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  gravity.  And  if  the  laws  of  magne¬ 
tifm,  ele&ricity,  and  the  attraction  of  cohefion,  could 
be  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  laws  of  the 
vis  inertia;  and  gravity,  we  fhould  be  enabled  to  pre¬ 
dict  and  produce  many  effeCts  of  great  importance 
to  us. 

It  is  of  the  higheft  ufe  to  us  in  practical  matters, 
that  the  properties  of  bodies  are  fo  clofely  connected, 
with  each  other.  Thus  the  colour  and  fpecific.  gra¬ 
vity  of  a  metal,  the  vifible  idea  of  a  plant,  alfo  its 
tafte  or  fmell,  give  us  a  practical  certainty  in  refpect 
of  all  the  other  properties.  Thisclofe  connexion  of 
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the  properties  follows  undoubtedly  from  the  powers 
and  mutual  aBions  of  the  fmall  parts ;  fo  that,  if  we 
could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  thefe  laft,  we  fhould 
immediately  fee  not  only  the  reafon  of  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  bodies  which  are  known  at  prefent,  but  be 
able  to  dt (cover  innumerable  other  relative  ones.  In 
the  mean  time  we  mud  endeavour  to  difcover,  digeft, 
and  regifter,  the  various  properties  of  natural  bodies,, 
as  they  rife  to  view  from  fuitable  experiments ;  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  who  Ihall  hereafter 
decypher  their  internal  conflitution. 

Of  Religion . 

All  the  foregoing  branches  of  knowledge  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  mere  preparitories  and  preliminaries 
to  the  knowledge  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed. 
They  all,  in  their  feveral  orders  and  degrees,  concur 
to  eftablifh  the  principal  doctrines  and  duties  of  it; 
and  thefe,  when  eflablifhed,  become  the  beft  means 
for  attaining  knowledge.  The  benevolence  of  the 
deity,  and  the  doBrine  of  final  caufes,  are  the  beft 
clue  for  guiding  us  through  the  labyrinths  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  particularly  of  thofe  which  relate  to 
animals.  The  fcriptures  are  the  only  book  which 
can  give  us  any  juft  idea  of  antient  times,  of  the 
original  of  mankind,  their  difperfion,  &c .  or  of 
what  will  befal  them  in  future  generations.  As  to  fu¬ 
ture  things,  prediBed  in  the  fcriptures,  we  can  as 
yet colleB nothing  more  than  general  intimations;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fucceeding  generations 
may  arrive  at  a  far  more  precife  interpretation  of  pro¬ 
phecy.  Itmay  alfo  be,  that  much  philofophical  know¬ 
ledge  is  concealed  in  the  fcriptures ;  and  that  it  will 
be  revealed  in  its  due  time.  The  analogy  between 
the  word  and  works  of  God,  which  is  a  confidera- 
tion  of  the  religious  kind,  feems  to  comprehend  the 
mod  important  truths.  To  all  this  it  mud  be  added, 
that  the  temper  of  mind  preferred  by  religion,  viz. 

modefty, 
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modefly,  impartiality,  fobriety,  and  diligence,  are 
the  beft  qualifications  for  fucceeding  in  all  inquiries. 
Thus  religion  comprehends,  asitwere,  all  other  know¬ 
ledge,  advances,  and  is  advanced  by  all  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  where  there  is  a  morally  good  difpofition,  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  other  knowledge  is  fufficient  for 
the  attainment  of  all  that  is  neceffary  for  virtue  and 
comfort  here,  and  eternal  happinefs  hereafter. 

The  great  differences  of  opinion,  and  contentions 
which  happen  in  religious  matters,  are  plainly  owing 
to  the  violence  of  men's  paffions,  more  than  to  any 
other  caufe  Where  religion  has  its  due  effect  in 
retraining  thefe,  and  begettingtrue  candour,  we  may 
expert  an  unity  of  opinion,  both  in  religious  and 
other  matters,  as  far  as  is  neceffary  for  ufeful  practi¬ 
cal  purpofes. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Affe£tions  in  general. 

PROP.  41. 

* 

T 0  explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  paf 

fons  in  general . 

•  v-  '  ;  •  ,  ■  i  ,  .  '  •. 

HERE  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  th  at  our  paffions  or  aflfe&ions  can  be 
no  more  than  aggregates  of  fimple  ideas  united  by 
aflociation.  For  they  are  excited  by  obje&s,  and 
by  the  incidents  of  life.  But  thefe,  if  we  except  the 
impreffed  fenfations,  can  have  no  power  of  affe&ing 
us,  but  what  they  derive  from  affociation ;  juft  as 
was  obferved  above  of  words  and  fentences. 

Secondly,  fince  therefore  the  paffions  are  ftates  of 
confiderable  pleafure  or  pain,  they  muft  be  aggre¬ 
gates  of  the  ideas,  or  traces  of  the  fenfible  pleafures 
and  pains,  which  ideas  make  up  by  their  number, 
and  mutual  influence  upon  one  another,  for  the  faint- 
nefs  and  tranfitory  nature  of  each  flngly  taken.  This 
jmay  be  called  a  proof  a  priori.  The  proof  apojle- 
riori  will  be  given,  when  I  come  to  analyfe  the  fix 
clafles  of  intelleflual  affe&ions ;  viz.  imagination, 
ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  theopathy,  and 
the  moral  fenfe. 

Thirdly,  as  fenfation  is  the  common  foundation 
of  all  thefe,  fo  each  in  its  turn,  when  fufficiently 
generated,  contributes  to  generate  and  model  all  the 
reft.  W e  may  conceive  this  to  be  done  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Let  fenfation  generate  imagination  ; 
then  will  lenfation  and  imagination  together  generate 
ambition ;  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition, 
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felf-intereft ;  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and 
felf-intereft,  fympathy ;  fenfation,  imagination,  am¬ 
bition,  felf-intereft,  and  fympathy,  theopatby  ;  fen¬ 
fation,  imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft,  fympa¬ 
thy,  and  theopathy,  the  moral  fenfe  :  and,  in  an 
.inverted  order,  '  imagination  will  new  model  fenfa¬ 
tion  ;  ambition,  fenfation.  and  imagination ;  felf- 
intereft.  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition  ;  fym¬ 
pathy,  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  and  felf- 
intereft  ;  theopathy,  fenfation,  imagination,  am¬ 
bition,  felf-intereft,  and  fympathy  ;  and  the  moral 
fenle,  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  felf-intereft, 
fympathy,  and  theopathy  :  till  at  laft,  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  reciprocal  influences  of  all  thefe  upon  each 
other,  the  paftions  arrive  at  that  degree  of  com- 
plexnefs,  wdftch  is  obferved  in  faCt,  and  which  makes 
them  fo  difficult  to  be  analyfed. 

Fourthly,  as  all  the  paftions  arife  thus  from  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  their  firft  and  moft  general  diftribu- 
tion  may  be  into  the  two  claffes  of  love  and  hatred; 
i.  t.  we  may  term  all  thofe  affections  of  the  pleafur- 
able  kind,  which  objeCls  and  incidents  raife  in  us, 
love  ;  all  thofe  of  the  painful  kind,  hatred.  Thus 
we  are  faid  to  love  not  only  intelligent  agents  of 
morally  good  difpofitions,  but  alfo  fenfual  pleafures, 
riches,  and  honours ;  and  to  hate  poverty,  difgrace, 
and  pain,  bodily  and  mental. 

Fifthly,  wffien  our  love  and  hatred  are  excited  to 
a  certain  degree,  they  put  us  upon  a  variety  of 
aftions,  and  may  be  termed  defire  and  averfion  ; 
by  which  laft  word  I  underftand  an  aClive  hatred. 
Now  the  actions  which  flow  from  defire  and  aver¬ 
fion.  are  intirely  the  refult  of  affociated  powrers  and 
circumftances,  agreeably  to  the  20th,  21ft,  and  22d 
propofitions,  with  their  corollaries.  The  young  child 
learns  to  grafp,  and  go  up  to  the  plaything  that  pleafes 
him,  and  to  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  fire  that 
burns  him,  at  firft  from  the  mechanifm  of  his  nature, 

and 
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and  without  any  deliberate  purpofe  of  obtaining  plea- 
fure,  and  avoiding  pain,  or  any  explicit  reafbning 
about  them.  By  degrees  he  learns,  partly  from  the 
recurrency  of  thefe  mechanical  tendencies,  infpired 
by  God,  as  one  may  fay,  by  means  of  the  nature 
which  he  has  given  us ;  and  partly  from  the  inftruCtion 
and  imitation  of  others  ;  to  purlue  every  thing  which 
he  loves  and  defires  ;  fly  from  every  thing  which  he 
hates  ;  and  to  reafon  about  the  method  of  doing  this, 
juft  as  he  does  upon  other  matters.  And,  becaufe 
mankind  are  for  the  moft  part  purfuing  or  avoiding 
fomething  or  other,  the  defire  ofhappinefs,  and  the 
averfion  to  mifery,  are  fuppofed  to  be  infeparable 
from,  and  effential  to,  all  intelligent  natures.  But 
this  does  not  feem  to  be  an  exaCt  or  correct  way  of 
fpeaking.  The  moft  general  of  our  defires  and 
averfions  are  factitious ;  i.  e.  generated  by  affocia- 
tion ;  and  therefore  admit  of  intervals,  augmenta¬ 
tions,  and  diminutions.  And,  whoever  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind, 
and  the  aCtions  refulting  therefrom,  or  to  the  aCtions 
of  others,  and  the  affections  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  occafion  them,  will  find  fuch  differences  and  fin- 
gularities  in  different  perfons,  and  in  the  fame  perfon 
at  different  times,  as  no  way  agree  to  the  notion  of 
an  effential,  original,  perpetual  defire  of  happinefs, 
and  endeavour  to  attain  it;  but  much  rather  to  the 
factitious  affociated  defires  and  endeavours  here  af- 
ferted.  And  a  due  regard  to  this  will,  as  it  feems  to 
me,  folve  many  difficulties  and  perplexities  found  in 
treatifes  upon  the  paffions.  The  writers  upon  this 
fubject  have  begun  in  the  fynthetical  method  prema¬ 
turely,  and  without  having  premifed  the  analytical 
one.  For  it  is  very  true,  that,  after  general  defires 
and  endeavours  are  generated,  they  give  rife  in  their 
turn  to  a  variety  of  particular  ones.  But  the  origi¬ 
nal  fource  is  in  the  particular  ones,  and  the  general 
ones  never  alter  and  new-model  the  particular  ones  fo 
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much,  as  that  there  are  not  many  traces  and  veftiges 
of  their  original  mechanical  nature  and  proportions 
remaining. 

Sixthly,  the  will  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  de¬ 
fire  or  averfion  fufficientlyftrong  to  produce  anaftion 
that  is  not  automatic  primarily  or  fecondarily.  At 
leaft  it  appears  to  me.  that  the  fubflitution  of  thefe 
words  for  the  word  will  may  be  jullified  by  the 
common  ufage  of  language.  The  will  is  therefore 
that  defire  or  averfion,  which  is  ftrongeft  for  the 
then  prefent  time.  For  if  any  other  defire  was 
ftronger,  the  mufcular  motion  connected  with  it  by 
affociation  would  take  place,  and  not  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  will,  or  the  voluntary  one,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  fuppofition.  Since  therefore  all  love 
and  hatred,  all  defire  and  averfion,  are  factious 
and  generated  by  affociation ;  i.  e.  mechanically ;  it 
follows  that  the  will  is  mechanical  alfo. 

Seventhly,  fince  the  things  which  we  purfue  do, 
when  obtained,  generally  afford  pleafure,  and  thofe 
which  we  fly  from  affeft  us  with  pain,  if  they  over¬ 
take  us,  it  follows  that  the  gratification  of  the  will, 
is  generally  attended  or  affociated  with  pleafure,  the 
difappointment  of  it  with  pain.  Hence  a  mere  affo¬ 
ciated  pleafure  is  transferred  upon  the  gratification  of 
the  will ;  a  mere  affociated  pain  upon  the  difappoint¬ 
ment  of  it.  And  if  the  will  was  always  gratified, 
this  mere  affociated  pleafure  would,  according  to  the 
prefent  frame  of  our  natures,  abforb,  as  it  were,  all 
our  other  pleafures;  and  thus  by  drying  up  the  fource 
from  whence  it  fprung,  be  itfelf  dried  up  atlaft:  and 
the  firft  difappointment^,  after  a  long  courfe  of  gra¬ 
tification,  would  be  intolerable.  Both  which  things 
arefufficientlyobfervable.inan  inferiordegree,  inchil¬ 
dren  that  are  much  indulged,  and  in  adults,  after  a 
feries  of  fuccefsful  events.  Gratifications  of  the  will 
without  the  confequent  expefted  pleafure,  and  difap- 
pointments  of  it  without  the  confequent  expected 

pain. 
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pain,  are  particularly  ufeful  to  us  here.  And  it  is  by 
this,  among!!;  other  means,  that  the  human  will  is 
brought  to  a  conformity  with  the  divine ;  which  is 
the  only  radical  cure  for  all  our  evils  and  difappoint- 
ments.  and  the  only  earned:  and  medium  for  obtain¬ 
ing  lading  happinefs. 

Eighthly,  we  often  defire  and  purfue  things  which 
give  pain  rather  than  pleafure.  Here  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  at  firft  they  afforded  pleafure,  and  that 
they  now  give  pain  on  account  of  a  change  in  our 
nature  and  circumdances.  Now,  as  the  continuance 
to  defire  and  purfue  fuch  objeHs.  notwithstanding  the 
pain  arifingfrom  them,  is  the  effeH  of  the  power  of 
affociation,  fo  the  fame  power  will  at  lad  reverfe  its 
own  deps,  and  free  us  from  fuch  hurtful  defires  and 
purfuits.  The  recurrency  of  pain  will  at  lad  render 
the  objeH  undefirable  and  hateful.  And  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  painful  procefs,  in  a  few  particular 
indances,  will  at ‘lad,  as  in  other  cafes  of  the 
fame  kind,  beget  a  habit  of  ceafing  to  purfue  things, 
which  we  perceive  by  a  few  trials,  or  by  rational 
arguments,  to  be  hurtful  to  us  upon  the  whole. 

Ninthly,  a  date  of  defire  ought  to  be  pleafant  at 
fird  from  the  near  relation  of  defire  to  love,  and 
of  love  to  pleafure  and  happinefs.  But  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  purfuit,  fo  many  fears  and  difappointments, 
apparent  or  real,  in  refpeH  of  the  Subordinate  means, 
and  fo  many  drong  agitations  of  mind  pafling 
the  limits  of  pleafure,  intervene,  as  greatly  to 
chequer  a  date  of  defire  with  mifery.  For  the  fame 
reafons  dates  of  averfion  are  chequered  with  hope 
and  comfort. 

Tenthly,  hope  and  fear  are,  as  jud  now  obferv- 
ed,  the  attendants  upon  defire  and  averfion.  Thefe 
affefl:  us  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs 
frequent  recurrency  of  the  pleating  and  painful  ideas, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  probability  of  the  ex¬ 
pended  event,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  didance 
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of  time,  &c. ;  the  power  of  affociation  difplaying 
itfelf  every  where  in  the  agitations  of  mind  excited 
by  thefe  paflions.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  here* 
that  our  hopes  and  fears  rife  and  fall  with  certain 
bodily  difpofitions,  according  as  thefe  favour  or  op* 
pofe  them. 

Eleventhly,  joy  and  grief  take  place  when  the 
defire  and  averfion,  hope  and  fear,  are  at  an  end ; 
and  are  love  and  hatred,  exerted  towards  an  objed 
which  is  prefent,  either  in  a  fenfible  manner,  or  in  a 
rational  one  ;  i.  e .  fo  as  to  occupy  the  whole  powers 
of  the  mind,  as  fenfible  objeds,  when  prefent,  and 
attended  to,  do  the  external  fenfes.  It  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  objeds  of  the  intelledual  pleafures  and 
pains  derive  their  power  of  thus  affeding  the  mind 
from  affociation. 

Twelfthly,  after  the  adual  joy  and  grief  are  over, 
and  the  objed  withdrawn,  there  generally  remains  a 
pleafing  or  difpleafing  recolledion  or  refentment, 
which  recurs  with  every  recurrency  of  the  idea 
of  the  objed,  or  of  the  affociated  ones.  This 
recolledion  keeps  up  the  love  or  hatred.  In  like 
manner  the  five  grateful  paffions,  love,  defire,  hope, 
joy,  and  pleafing  recolledion,  all  enhance  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  as  do  the  five  ungrateful  ones,  hatred,  aver¬ 
fion,  fear,  grief,  and  difpleafing  recolledion.  And 
the  whole  ten,  taken  together,  comprehend,  as  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  all  the  general  paffions  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 
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Of  Memory. 


PROP.  42. 

To  examine  how  far  the  phxnomena  of  memory 
are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory . 

Memory  was  defined  in  the  introdu&ion  to  be 
that  faculty  by  which  traces  of  fenfations  and 
ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  fame  order  and 
proportion,  accurately  or  nearly,  as  they  were  once 
pielented. 

Now  here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  that  memory  depends  intirely  or  chiefly  on 
the  ftate  of  the  brain.  For  difeafes,  concuffions  of 
the  brain,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fome  poifons,  im¬ 
pair  or deftroy  it ;  and  it  generally  returns  again  with 
the  return  of  health,  from  the  ufe  of  proper  me¬ 
dicines  and  methods.  And  all  this  is  peculiarly  fuit- 
able  to  the  notion  of  vibrations.  If  fenfations  and 
ideas  arife  from  peculiar  vibrations,  and  difpofitions 
to  vibrate,  in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  caufes  above  alledged  may 
fo  confound  the  fenfations  and  ideas,  as  that  the  ufual 
order  and  proportion  of  the  ideas  fhall  be  deftroved. 

Secondly,  the  rudiments  of  memory  are  laid  in 
the  perpetual  recurrency  of  the  fame  impreffions,  and 
clufters  of  impreffions.  How  thefe  leave  traces,  in 
which  the  order  is  preferved,  may  be  underftood  from 
the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  1  ith  propofitions.  The 
traces  which  letters,  and  words,  i.  e.  clufters  of 
letters,  leave,  afford  an  inftance  and  example  of  this. 
And,  as  in  languages  the  letters  are  fewer  than  the 
Jyllables,  the  fyllables  than  the  words,  and  the  words 
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than  the  fentences,  fo  the  Tingle  fenfible  impreflions, 
and  the  fmall  clufters  of  them,  are  comparitively  few 
in  refpefl  of  the  large  clufters ;  and,  being  fo,  they 
mult  recur  more  frequently,  fo  as  the  fooner  to  beget 
thofe  traces  which  I  call  the  rudiments  or  elements 
of  memory.  When  thefe  traces  or  ideas  begin  to 
recur  frequently,  this  alfo  contributes  to  fix  them,  and 
their  order,  in  the  memory,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  frequent  imoreftion  of  the  objects  themfelves. 

Thirdly,  fuppofe  now  a  perfon  fo  far  advanced  in 
life,  as  that  he  has  learnt  all  thefe  rudiments,  i.  e.  that 
he  has  ideas  of  the  common  appearances  and  occur¬ 
rences  of  life.  under  a  confiderable  variety  of  fubor- 
dinate  circumftances,  which  recur  to  his  imagination 
from  the  {lighted:  caufes,  and  with  the  molt  perfect 
facility  ;  and  let  us  afk,  how  he  can  be  able  to  re¬ 
member  or  recolleft  a  paft  fact,  confifting  of  1000 
fingle  particulars,  or  of  too  fuch  clufters  as  are  called 
the  rudiments  of  memory  ;  10  fingle  particulars  being 
fuppofed  to  conftitute  a  rudiment  ? — Firft,  then,  we 
may  obferve,  that  there  are  only  100  links  wanting  in 
the  chain  ;  for  he  has  already  learnt  confiderable  ex- 
aftnefs  in  the  fubordinate  circumftances  of  the  100 
clufters ;  and  perfect  exafitnefs  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
or  required  — Secondly,  the  100  clufters  recur  again 
and  again  to  the  imagination  for  fome  time  after  the 
faff  in  a  quick  and  tranfient  manner,  as  thofe  who 
attend  fufticiently  to  what  paftes  in  their  own  minds 
may  perceive  ;  and  this  both  makes  the  impreflion  a 
little  deeper,  and  alfo  ferves  to  preferve  the  order. 
If  the  perfon  attempts  to  recolleft  foon  after  the  im~ 
preftion,  the  effeft  remaining  in  the  brain  is  fufficient 
to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  the  accuracy  required 
and  experienced  ;  if  a  longer  time  intervenes,  before 
he  attempts  to  recolleff  ftill  the  number  of  invo¬ 
luntary  recurrencies  makes  up  in  fome  meafure  for 
the  want  of  this  voluntary  recollection.  However, 
the  power  of  recoileftion  declines  in  general,  and  is 
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intirely  loft  by  degrees.  It  confirms  this  realoning, 
that  a  new  let  of  ftrong  impreffions  deftroys  this 
power  of  recolleClion.  For  this  muft  both  oblite-t 
rate  the  effects  of  the  foregoing  impreffions,  andpre- 
v  vent  the  recurrency  of  the  ideas. — Thirdly,  as  the 
fingte  impreffions,  which  make  the  fmall  clufters,  are 
not  combined  together  at  hazard,  but  according  to  a 
general  tenor  in  nature,  fo  the  clufters  which  make 
faffs  lucceed  each  other  according  to  fome  general 
tenor  likewife.  Now  this  both  leffens  the  number 
of  varieties,  and  fhews  that  the  affociation  between 
many  of  the  clufters,  or  rudiments,  or  100  links 
fuppofed  to  be  wanting,  is  cemented  already.  This' 
may  be  both  illuftrated  and  exemplified  by  the  obfer- 
vation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  even  well-known 
words  that  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and 
more  fo  to  remember  collecficns  of  barbarous  terms; 
whereas  adepts  in  any  fcience  remember  the  things 
of  that  fcience  with  a  furprifing  exaffnefs  and  faci¬ 
lity. — -Fourthly,  fome  clufters  are  excluded  from  fuc- 
ceeding  others,  by  ideas  of  inconftftency,  impoffibili* 
ty,  and  by  the  methods  of  reafoning,  of  which  we 
become  mafic  rs  as  we  advance  in  life. — Fifthly,  the 
vifible  impreffions  which  concur  in  the  paft  faff,  by 
being  vivid,  and  preferving  the  order  of  place,  often 
contribute  greatly  to  preferve  the  order  of  time, 
and  to  fuggeft  the  clufters  which  may  be  wanting.— 
Sixthly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  think  in  words 
both  the  impreffions  and  the  recurrencies  of  ideas 
will  be  attended  with  words ;  and  thefe  words,  from 
the  great  ufe  and  familiarity  of  language,  will  fix 
themfelves  ftrongly  in  the  fancy,  and  by  fo  doing 
bring  up  the  affbciated  trains  of  ideas  in  the  proper 
order,  accurately  or  nearly.  And  thus,  whenaper- 
fon  relates  a  paft  faff,  the  ideas  do  in  fome  cafes 
fuggeft  the  words,  whilft  in  others  the  words  fug¬ 
geft  the  ideas.  Hence  illiterate  perfons  do  not  re¬ 
member  nearly  fo  well  as  others,  cetfms paribus .  And 
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I  fuppofe  the  fame  is  true  of  deaf  perfons  in  a  ftill 
greater  degree.  But  it  arifes  hence  alfo,  that  many 
miftakes  in  the  fubordinate  circumftances  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  relations  of  paft  fads,  if  the  relater 
defcends  to  minute  particulars.  For  the  fame  reafons 
thefe  mistakes  will  be  fo  affociated  with  the  true  fads 
after  a  few  relations,  that  the  relater  himfelffhall  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  remembers  them  diftindly. — Seventhly, 
the  miftakes  which  are  committed  both  on  the  fore¬ 
going  account  and  others,  make  confiderable  abate* 
ments  in  the  difficulty  here  to  be  folved. 

Fourthly,  let  it  now  be  afked,  in  what  the  recol- 
ledion  of  a  paft  fad,  confifting  of  100  clufters,  as 
above,  differs  from  the  tranfit  of  the  fame  100 
clufters  over  the  fancy,  in  the  way  of  a  reverie  ? 
I  anfwer,  partly  in  the  vividnefs  of  the  clufters,  part¬ 
ly  and  principally  in  the  readinefs  and  ftrength  of  the 
affociations,  by  which  they  are  cemented  together. 
This  follows  from  what  has  been  already  delivered  ; 
but  it  may  be  confirmed  alfo  by  many  other  obfer- 
vations. — Thus,  firft,  many  perfons  are  known  by 
relating  the  fame  falfe  ftory  over  and  over  again,  i.  c* 
by  magnifying  the  ideas,  and  their  affociations,  at  laft: 
to  believe,  that  they  remember  it.  It  makes  as  vivid 
an  impreffion  upon  them,  and  hangs  as  clofely  toge¬ 
ther,  as  an  affemblage  of  paft  fads  recolieded  by 
memory. — -  Secondly,  all  men  are  fometimes  at  a 
lofs  to  know  whether  clufters  of  ideas  that  ftrike 
the  fancy  ftrongly,  and  fucceed  each  other  readily 
and  immediately,  be  recolledions,  or  mere  reveries. 
And  the  more  they  agitate  the  matter  in  the  mind, 
the  more  does  the  reverie  appear  like  a  recolledion. 
It  refembles  this,  that  if  in  endeavouring  to  recoiled:  a 
verfe,  a  wrong  word,  fuiting  the  place,  firft  occurs, 
and  afterwards  the  right  one.  it  is  difficult  during  the 
then  prefent  agitation  to  diftinguifh  the  right  one. 
But  afterwards,  when  this  agitation  is  fubfided,  the 
right  word  eafily  regains  its  place,  Perfons  of  irri- 
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table  nervous  fyftems  are  more  fubjed  to  fuch  falla* 
cies  than  others.  And  madmen  often  impofe  upon 
themfelves  in  this  way  ;  viz.  from  the  vividnefs  of 
their  ideas  and  affociations,  produced  by  bodily 
caufes.  The  fame  thing  often  happens  in  dreams. 
The  vividnefs  of  the  new  fcene  often  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  like  one  that  we  remember,  and  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Thirdly,  if  the  fpecific  nature  of 
memory  coifift  in  the  great  vigour  of  the  ideas,  and 
their  aflociations,  then,  as  this  vigour  abates,  it  ought 
to  fuggeft  to  us  a  length  of  time  elapfed ;  and  vice 
verfa ,  if  it  be  kept  up,  the  difiance  of  time  ought 
to  appear  contraded.  Now  this laft  is  the  cafe  :  for 
the  death  of  a  friend,  or  any  interefting  event,  often 
recolleded  and  related,  appears  to  have  happened  but 
yefterdav  as  we  term  it ;  viz.  on  account  of  the  vi¬ 
vidnefs  of  the  clutters,  and  their  aflociations,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  nature  of  a  recent  event. — Fourth¬ 
ly,  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  here  fuppofed,  that  we 
have  not  many  other  ways  of  diftinguifhing  real  recol¬ 
lections  from  mere  reveries.  For  the  firtt  are  fup- 
ported  by  their  connexion  with  known  and  allowed 
fads,  by  various  methods  of  reafoning,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  related  as  real  recolledions,  &c. 

Fifthly,  in  like  manner  we  diftinguifh  a  new  place, 
book,  perfon,  &c .  from  one  which  we  remember, 
fuppofmg  both  to  be  prefented  in  like  cireumftances. 
The  parts,  affociates,  &c.  of  that  which  we  remem¬ 
ber,  {trike  us  more  ftrongly,  are  fuggetted  by  each 
other,  and  hang  together,  which  does  not  hold  of  the 
new.  The  old  does  alfo  fuggeft  many  affociates, 
which  a  new  one  in  like  circumttances  would  not. 
And  if  from  the  then  ftate  of  fancy,  the  difiance -of 
time,  &c.  there  be  any  doubt  of  thefe  things,  either 
with  refped  to  the  old  or  new,  a  like  doubt  arifes  in 
refped  of  the  memory.  An  attentive  perfon  may 
obferve,  that  he  determines  of  fuch  things,  whether 
they  be  old  or  new,  by  the  vividnefs  of  the  ideas,  and 
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their  power  of  fuggefting  each  other,  and  foreign 
affociates. 

Some  perfons  feem  to  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  fur- 
veys  one  objeft,  the  old  for  inftance,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  impreflions  which  a  fimilar  new  one  would 
excite,  calls  the  old  one  an  objeft  remembred.  But 
this  is  like  fuppofmg  an  eye  within  the  eye  to  view 
the  piQures  made  by  the  objefls  upon  the  retina.  Not 
to  mention  that  the  foul  cannot  in  the  fame  inftant, 
during  the  fame  to  vvv,  furvey  both  the  old  and  new, 
and  compare  them  together ;  nor  is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  is  done  in  fa£t.  A  perfon  who  in¬ 
quires  into  the  nature  of  memory,  may  indeed  en¬ 
deavour  to  Bate  the  difference  between  the  impref¬ 
fions  of  old  and  new,  as  I  have  done  here  ;  but  this 
is  a  Speculation  that  few  perfons  concern  themfelves 
with,  whereas  all  remember  and  apply  the  words  re¬ 
lative  to  memory,  juft  as  they  do  other  words.  We 
may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  difference  of  vivid- 
nefs  and  connexion  in  the  ideas,  with  the  other  affo¬ 
ciates  of  recollections,  are  a  fufficient  foundation  for 
the  proper  ufe  of  the  words  relative  to  the  memory, 
juft  as  in  other  like  cafes. 

Sixthly,  the  peculiar  imperfection  of  the  memory 
in  children  tallies  with  the  foregoing  account  of  this 
faculty  ;  and  indeed  this  account  may  be  confidefed 
as  a  grofs  general  hiftory  of  the  fucceflive  growth  of 
the  memory,  in  paffmg  from  childhood  to  adult 
age.  Children  mull  learn  by  degrees  the  ideas  of 
ftngle  impreftions,  the  clufters  which  I  call  rudi¬ 
ments,  and  the  moft  ufual  connexions  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  thefe.  They  have  alfo  the  ufe  of  words, 
and  of  objects  and  incidents,  as  figns  and  fymbols, 
with  the  proper  method  of  reafoning  upon  them,  to 
learn  ;  and  during  their  novitiate  in  thefe  things  the  ip 
memories  muft  labour  under  great  imperfections.  It 
,  appears  alfo,  that  the  imperfections  peculiar  to  chil- 
dcen  correfpond  in  kind  as  well  as  degree  to  the  rea- 
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Tons  here  affigned  for  them.  Their  not  being  able  to 
digeft  pail  fads  in  order  of  time  is,  in  great  meafure, 
owing  to  their  not  having  the  proper  ufe  of  the  fym- 
bols,  whereby  time  is  denoted. 

Seventhly,  the  peculiar  imperfeftion  of  the  me* 
mory  in  aged  perfons  tallies  alfo  with  the  foregoing 
account.  The  vibrations,  and  difpofuions  to  vibrate, 
in  the  fmall  medullary  particles,  and  their  affectations, 
are  all  fa  fixed,  by  the  callofity  of  the  medullary  fub- 
ftancex  and  by  repeated  impreffions  and  recurrencies, 
that  new  impreffions  can  fcarce  enter,  that  they  recur 
feldomi  and  that  the  parts  which  do  recur  bring  in 
old  trains  from  eflablifhed  affociations,  inftead  of 
continuing  thofe  which  were  lately  impreffed.  Hence 
one  may  aimoft  predict  what  very  old  perfons  will 
fay  or  do  upon  common  occurrences.  Which  is  alfo 
the  cafe  frequently  with  perfons  of  ftrong  paffions, 
fpr  reafons  that  are  not  very  unlike.  When  old  per¬ 
fons  relate  the  incidents  of  their  youth  with  great  pre- 
cifion,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  memory  of  many 
preceding  memories,  re  cohesions,  and  relations* 
than  to  the  memory  of  the  thing  itfelf. 

Eighthly,  in  recovering  from  concuflions,  and 
Other  diforders  of  the  brain,  it  is  ufual  for  the  patient 
tp  recover  the  power  of  remembring  the  then  pre¬ 
fers  common  incidents  for  minutes,  hours,  and  days, 
by  degrees ;  alfo  the  powqr  of  recalling  the  events 
of  his  life  preceding  his  iilnefs.  At  length  he  reco¬ 
vers  this  laft  power  perfeblly,  and  at  the  fame  time 
forgets  aimoft  all  that  paft  in  his  iilnefs,  even  thofe 
things  which  he  remembred,  at  firft,  for  a  day  or 
two.  Now  the  reafon  of  this  1  take  to  be,  that  upon 
a  pei  feci  recovery  the  brain  recovers  its  natural  ftate, 
i.  e.  all  its  former  difpofitions  to  vibrate :  but  that 
fuch  as  took  place  during  the  preternatural  ftate  of 
the  brain,  i.  e,  during  his  iilnefs,  are  all  obliterated  by 
the  return  of  the  natural  ftate.  In  like  manner  dreams 
which  happen  in  a  peculiar  ftate  of  the  brain,  i.  c.  in 
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fieep,  vanifh,as  foon  as  vigilance  adifferent  ftate,  takes 
place.  But  if  they  be  recolleBed  immediately  upon 
waking,  and  thus  connected  with  the  ftate  of  vigi¬ 
lance,  they  may  be  remembred.  But  I  (hall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  head  in  the  next 
feBion. 

Ninthly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  plauftble 
conjeBures  why  home  perfons  of  very  weak  judg¬ 
ments,  not  much  above  ideots.  are  endued  with  a 
peculiar  extraordinarv  memory.  This  memory  is 
generally  the  power  of  recolleBing  a  large  groupe  of 
words  fuppofe,  as  thofe  of  a  fermon  in  a  fhort 
time  after  they  are  heard,  with  wonderful  exaBneB 
and  readinefs ;  but  then  the  whole  is  obliterated,, 
after  a  long  time,  much  more  completely  than  in 
perfons  of  common  memories  and  judgments.  One 
may  perhaps  conjeBure,  that  the  brain  receives  all 
difpofitions  to  vibrate  fooner  in  thefe  perfons.  and 
lets  them  go  fooner,  than  in  others.  And  the  laft  may 
contribute  to  the  firft  :  for  new  impreffions  may 
take  place  more  deeply  and  precifely,  if  there  be  few 
old  ones  to  oppofe  them.  The  moft  perfeB  memory 
is  that  which  can  both  receive  moft  readily,  and  retain 
moft  durably.  But  we  may  fuppofe,  that  there  are 
limits,  beyond  which  thefe  two  different  powers 
cannot  conftft  with  each  other. 

Tenthly,  when  aperfon  defires  to  recolleB  a  thing 
that  has  efcaped  him,  fuppofe  the  name  of  a  perfon, 
or  viftble  objeB,  he  recals  the  vifible  idea,  or  fome 
other  affociate,  again  and  again,  by  a  voluntary  pow¬ 
er,  the  defire  generally  magnifying  all  the  ideas  and 
affociations ;  and  thus  bringing  in  the  aft'ociation 
and  idea  wanted,  at  laft.  However,  if  the  defire  be 
great,  it  changes  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  and  has  an 
oppofite  effeB  ;  fo  that  the  defired  idea  does  not  re¬ 
cur  till  all  has  fubfided  ;  perhaps  not  even  then. 

Eleventhly,  all  our  voluntary  powers  are  of  the 
nature  of  memory ;  as  may  be  eafily  feen  from  the 
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foregoing  account  of  it,  compared  with  the  account 
of  the  voluntary  powers  given  in  the  firff  chapter. 
And  it  agrees  remarkably  with  this,  that,  in  morbid 
affections  of  the  memory,  the  voluntary  aClions 
fuffer  a  like  change  and  imperfection. 

Twelfthly,  for  the  fame  reafons  the  whole  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  foul  may  be  referred  to  the  memory,  when 
taken  in  a  large  fenfe.  Hence  though  fome  perfons 
may  have  ftrong  memories  with  weak  judgments, 
yet  no  man  can  have  a  ftrong  judgment  with  a  weak 
original  power  of  retaining  and  remembring. 
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SECT.  V. 

OF  imagination,  reveries,  and  dreams. 

P  R  O  P.  •  43. 

To  examine  how  far  the  phenomena  of  imagi¬ 
nation ,  reveries ,  and  dreams ,  are  agreeable 
to  the  foregoing  theory . 

THE  recurrence  of  ideas,  efpecially  vifible  and 
audible  ones,  in  a  vivid  manner  but  without  any 
regard  to  the  order  obferved  in  part  fads,  is  aferibed 
to  the  power  of  imagination  or  fanev.  Now  here 
we  may  obferve.  that  every  ucceeding  thought  is 
the  refult  either  of  fome  new  impreffion.  or  of  an 
affociation  with  the  preceding.  And  this  is  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion.  It  is  impoffible  indeed  to  attend  fo 
minutely  to  the  fucceffion  of  our  ideas,  as  to  diftin- 
guifh  and  remember  for  a  fuff  cient  time  the  very 
imprefhon  or  affociation  which  gave  birth  to  each 
thought ;  but  we  can  do  this  as  far  as  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pelled  to  be  done,  and  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  in- 
ilances,  that  our  argument  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
foregoing  principle  of  affociation  in  all  instances, 
except  thofe  of  new  impreffions,  may  be  efleemed  a 
complete  induction. 

A  reverie  differs  from  imagination  only  in  that 
the  perfon  being  more  attentive  to  his  own  thoughts, 
and  lefs  difturbed  by  foreign  objects,  more  of  his 
ideas  are  deducible  from  affociation,  and  fewer  from 
new  impreffions. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  all  the  cafes 
of  imagination  and  reverie  the  thoughts  depend,  in 
part,  upon  the  then  ftate  of  body  or  mind.  A 
pleafurable  or  painful  ftate  of  the  ftomach  or  brain, 
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joy  or  grief,  will  make  all  the  thoughts  warp  their 
own  way.  little  or  much  But  this  exception  is  as 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory,  as  the  general  pre« 
valence  of  aifociation  juft  laid  down. 

We  come  next  to  dreams.  I  fay  then  that  dreams 
are  nothing  but  the  imaginations,  fancies,  or  reveries 
of  a  deeping  man  ;  and  that  they  are  deducible  from 
the  three  following  caufes ;  viz.  firft,  the  impref- 
fions  and  ideas  lately  received,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  the  preceding  day.  Secondly,  the  date  of  the 
body,  particularly  of  the  domach  and  brain.  And, 
thirdly,  aifociation. 

That  dreams  are,  in  part,  deducible  from  the  im- 
preflions  and  ideas  of  the  preceding  day,  appears  from 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  thefe  in  greater  or  lelfer 
clufters,  and  efpecially  of  the  vifible  ones,  in  our 
dreams.  W e  fometimes  take  in  ideas  of  longer  date, 
In  part,  on  account  of  their  recency :  however,  in 
general,  ideas  that  have  not  affedted  the  mind  for 
fome  days,  recur  in  dreams  only  from  the  2d  or  3d 
caufe  here  afiigned. 

That  the  date  of  the  body  affedts  our  dreams,  is 
evident  from  the  dreams  of  fick  perfons,  and  of  thofe 
who  labour  under  indigedions,  fpafms,  and  flatu¬ 
lencies. 

Lafily,  we  may  -perceive  ourfelves  to  be  carried 
on  from  one  thing  to  another  in  our  dreams  partly 

by  aifociation. 

It  is  alfo  highly  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory 
to  expedt  that  each  of  the  three  foregoing  caufes 
Ihould  have  an  induence  upon  the  trains  of  ideas, 
that  are  prefented  in  dreams. 

Let  us  now  fee  how  we  can  folve  the  mod  ufual 
phenomena  of  dreams  upon  thefe  principles. 

Fird,  then,  the  feenes  which  prefent  themfelves 
are  taken  to  be  real.  We  do  not  confider  them  as 
the  work  of  the  fancy  ;  but  fuppofe  ourfelves  prefent, 
and  actually  feeing  and  hearing  what  palfes,  Now 
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this  happens,  firft,  becaufe  we  have  no  other  reality 
to  oppofe  to  the  ideas  which  offer  them felves,  where¬ 
as  in  the  common  fictions  of  the  fancy,  while  we 
are  awake,  there  is  always  a  fet  of  real  external 
objects  ftriking  fome  of  our  fenfes,  and  precluding 
a  like  mi 'take  there  :  or  if  we  become  quite  inat* 
tentive  to  external  obje&s,  the  reverie  does,  fo  far 
put  on  the  nature  of  a  dream,  as  to  appear  a  reality. 
- — Secondly,  the  trains  of  vifible  ideas,  which  occur 
in  dreams,  are  far  more  vivid  than  common  vifible 
ideas  ;  and  therefore  may  the  more  eaffly  be  taken  for 
aftual  impreffions  For  what  reafons  thefe  ideas 
fhould  be  fo  much  more  vivid,  I  cannot  prefiime  to 
lay.  I  guefs,  that  the  exclufion  of  real  impreffions 
has  fome  {hare,  and  the  increafed  heat  of  the  brain 
may  have  fome  likewife.  The  fa£t  is  moft  obferv- 
able  in  the  firft  approaches  of  deep  ;  all  the  vifible 
ideas  beginning  then  to  be  more  than  ufuaily  glaring. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  great  wildnels  and  incon-* 
fiftency  in  our  dreams.  For  the  brain,  during  fleep, 
is  in  a  ftate  fo  different  from  that  in  which  the  uiual 

affociations  were  formed  that  they  can  bv  no  means 
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take  place  as  they  do  during  vigilance  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  ftate  of  the  body  fuggefts  fuch  ideas, 
araongft  thofe  that  have  been  lately  impreffed.  as  are 
moft  fuitable  to  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
pleafant  and  painful  vibrations  excited  in  the  ftomach, 
brain,  or  fome  other  part.  Thus  a  perfon  who  has 
taken  opium,  fees  either  gayfeenes,  or  ghaftly  ones, 
according  as  the  opium  excites  pleafant  or  painful 
vibrations  in  the  ftomach.  Hence  it  will  follow, 
that  ideas  will  rife  fucceftively  in  dreams,  which  have 
no  fuch  connexion  as  takes  place  in  nature,  in  actual 
imprefiions,  nor  any  fuch  as  is  deducible  from  aflb'- 
ciation.  And  yet,  if  they  rife  up  quick  and  vividly 
one  after  another,  as  fubje&s,  predicates,  and  other 
aftociatcs,  ufe  to  do,  they  will  be  affirmed  of  each 
other,  and  appear  to  hang  together.  Thus  the  fame 
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perfon  appears  in  two  places  at  the  fame  time ;  two 
per  Tons  appearing  fucceffively  in  the  fame  place  coa- 
kfce  into  one  ;  a  brute  is  fuppofed  to  {peak  (when  the 
idea  of  a  voice  comes  from  that  quarter)  or  to  han¬ 
dle  ;  any  idea,  qualification,  office.  &c.  coinciding  in 
the  inlfant  of  time  with  the  idea  of  one's  felf,  or  of 
another  perfon,  adheres  immediately,  &c.  &c. 

Thirdly,  we  do  not  take  notice  of,  or  are  offended 
at,  thefe  inconfiflencies  ;  but  pafs  on  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  For  the  affociations,  which  fhould  lead  us 
thus  to  take  notice,  and  be  offended,  are,  as  it  were, 
afleep  ;  the  bodily  caufes  alfo  hurrying  us  on  to  new 
and  new  trains  fucceffively.  But  if  the  bodily  flate 
be  fuch  as  favours  ideas  of  anxiety  and  perplexity, 
then  the  inconfiffency,  and  apparent  impoffibility,  oc¬ 
curring  in  dreams,  are  apt  to  give  great  difiurbance 
and  uneafinefs.  It  is  to  be  obferved  likewife,  that 
we  forget  the  feveral  parts  of  our  dreams  very  faff 
in  paffing  from  one  to  another  ;  and  that  this  leffens 
the  apparent  inconfiflencies,  and  their  influences. 

Fourthly,  it  is  common  in  dreams  for  perfons  to 
appear  to  themfelvesto  be  transferred  From  one  place 
to  another,  by  a  kind  of  failing  or  flying  motion. 
This  arifes  from  the  change  of  the  apparent  magni¬ 
tude  and  pofitions  of  images  excited  in  the  brain, 
this  change  being  fuch  as  a  change  of  diftance  and 
pofition  in  ourfelves  would  have  occafioned.  What¬ 
ever  the  reafons  be,  for  which  visible  images  are  exci¬ 
ted  in  deep,  like  to  the  objeQ;s  with  which  we  con- 
verfe  when  awake,  the  fame  reafons  will  hold  for 
changes  of  apparent  magnitude  and  pofition  alfo  ; 
and  thefe  changes  in  fixed  objects,  being  conftantly 
affociated  with  motions  in  ourfelves  when  awake,  will 
infer  thefe  motions  when  afleep.  But  then  we  cannot 
have  the  idea  of  the  vis  inertice  of  our  own  bodies, 
anfwering  to  the  impreffions  in  walking;  becaufethe 
nerves  of  the  mufcles  either  do  not  admit  of  fuch 
miniature  vibrations  in  deep;  or  do  not  tranfmit  ideas 
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to  the  mind  in  confequence  thereof ;  whence  we  ap¬ 
pear  to  fail,  fly,  or  ride.  Yet  fometimes  a  perfon 
leems  to  walk,  and  even  to  ftrike,  juft  as  in  other 
cafes  he  fee  ms  to  feel  the  impreffion  of  a  foreign 
body  on  his  {kin. 

Thofe  who  walk  and  talk  in  their  fleep,  have  evi¬ 
dently  the  nerves  of  the  mufcles  concerned  fo  free,  as 
that  vibrations  can  defcend  from  the  internal  parts  of 
the  brain,  the  peculiar  refidence  of  ideas  into  them. 
At  the  fame  time  the  brain  itfelf  is  fo  oppreffed,  that 
they  have  fcarce  any  memory.  Perfons  who  read  in¬ 
attentively,  i.  e.  fee  and  fpeak  almoft  withoutremem- 
bring,  alfo  thofe  who  labour  under  fuch  a  morbid 
lofs  of  memory,  as  that  though  they  fee.  hear,  fpeak, 
and  aft.  pro  re  nata ,  from  moment  to  moment,  yet 
they  forget  all  immediately,  fomewhat  referable  the 
perfons  who  walk  and  talk  in  fleep. 

Fifthly,  dreams  confift  chiefly  of  vifible  imagery. 
This  agrees  remarkably  with  the  perpetual  impreflions  ' 
made  upon  the  optic  nerves  and  correfponding  parts 
of  the  brain  during  vigilance,  and  with  the  diftinft- 
nefs  and  vividnefs  of  the  images  impreffed. 

We  may  obfervealfo,  that  the  vifible  imagery  in 
dreams  is  compofed,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  of 
fragments  of  vifible  appearances  lately  impreffed. 
For  the  difpofition  to  thefe  vibrations  muft  be  greater 
than  to  others,  cceteris  paribus ,  at  the  fame  time  that 
by  the  imperfection  and  interruption  of  the  affocia- 
tions,  only  fragments,  not  whole  images,  will  gene¬ 
rally  appear.  The  fragments  are  fo  fmall.  and  fo  in¬ 
termixed  with  other  fragments  and  appearances,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  up  to  the  preceding  day  ; 
the  fhortnefs  of  our  memory  contributing  alio  not  a 
little  thereto. 

It  happens  in  dreams,  that  the  fame  fictitious  places 
are  prefented  again  and  again  at  the  diftance  of  weeks 
and  months,  perhaps  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
life*  Thefe  places  are,  I  fuppofe,  compounded  at 
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firft.  probably  early  in  youth,  of  fragments  of  real 
places,  which  we  have  feen.  They  afterwards  recur 
in  dreams.  becaure  the  fame  ftate  of  braih  recurs  ; 
and  when  this  has  happened  for  fome  fucceffions, 
they  may  be  expeBed  to  recur  at  intervals  during 
life.  But  they  may  alio  admit  of  variations,  efpe- 
crally  before  frequent  recurrency  has  eftablifhed  and 
fixed  them. 

Sixthly,  it  has  been  obferved  already,  that  many 
of  the  things  which  are  prefented  in  dreams,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  remembered  by  us,  or.  at  leaft,  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us ;  and  that  this  may  be  fblved  by  the 
readinefs  with  which  they  ftart  up,  and  fucceed  one 
another,  in  the  fancy. 

Seventhly,  it  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  dreams 
ought  to  be  foon  forgotten,  as  they  are  in  faB ;  be- 
caufe  the  ftate  of  the  brain  buffers  great  changes  in 
paffing  from  fleep  to  vigilance.  The  wildnefs  and 
inconfiftency  of  our  dreams  render  them  ft  ill  more 
liable  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  faid,  that  a  man  may  re¬ 
member  his  dreams  beft  by  continuing  in  the  fame 
pofture  in  which  he  dreamt;  which,  if  true,  w^ould 
be  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  doBrine  of  vi¬ 
brations  ;  fmce  thofe  which  take  place  in  the  me¬ 
dullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  would  be  lealt  difturb- 
ed  and  obliterated  by  this  means. 

Eighthly,  the  dreams  which  are  prefented  in  the 
lirft  part  of  the  night  are,  for  the  molt  part,  much 
more  confufed,  irregular,  and  difficult  to  be  remem- 
bred,  than  thofe  which  we  dream  towards  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  thefe  laft  are  often  rational  to  a  confiderable 
degree,  and  regulated  according  to  the  ufual  courfe 
of  our  affociations.  For  the  brain  begins  then  to 
approach  to  the  ftate  of  vigilance,  or  that  in  which 
the  ufual  affociations  were  formed  and  cemented. 
However,  affociation  has  fome  power  even  in  wild 
and  inconfiftent  dreams. 
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Cor.  l.  As  the  prophecies  were,  many  of  them, 
communicated  in  the  way  of  divine  vifions,  trances, 
or  dreams,  fo  they  bear  many  of  the  foregoing 
marks  of  dreams.  Thus  they  deal  chiefly  in  vifible 
imagery  ;  they  abound  with  apparent  impoffibilities, 
and  deviations  from  common  life,  of  which  yet  the 
prophets  take  not  the  leaft  notice  :  they  fpeak  of 
aiew  things  as  of  familiar  ones ;  they  are  carried  in 
the  fpirit  from  place  to  place ;  things  requiring  a 
long  feries  of  time  in  real  life,  are  tranfafted  in  the 
prophetical  vifions,  as  foon  as  feen  ;  they  afcribe  to 
themfelves  and  others  new  names,  offices,  &c. ; 
every  thing  has  a  real  exiftence  conferred  upon  it ; 
there  are  lingular  combinations  of  fragments  of  vi¬ 
fible  appearances;  and  God  himfelf  is  reprefented  in 
a  vifible  fhape,  which  of  all  other  things  muft  be  moft 
offenfive  to  a  pious  Jew ,  And  it  feems  to  me,  that 
thefe,  and  fueh-like  criterions  might  eftablifh  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  prophecies,  exclufively  of  all  other 
evidences. 

Cor.  2.  The  wildnefs  of  our  dreams  feems  to  be 
of  fingular  ufe  to  us,  by  interrupting  and  breaking 
the  courfe  of  our  affociations.  For,  if  we  were  al¬ 
ways  awake,  fome  accidental  affociations  would  be  fo 
much  cemented  by  continuance,  as  that  nothing  could 
afterwards  disjoin  them  ;  which  would  be  madnefs. 

Cor.  3.  A  perfon  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
ftate  of  his  bodily  health,  and  of  his  temperance, 
by  the  general  pleafantnefs  or  unpleafantnefs  of  his 
dreams.  There  are  alfo  many  ufeful  hints  relating 
to  the  ftrength  ofour  paffionsdeducible  from  them. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  im, perfections  in  the  rational  Faculty. 

•  PROP.  44. 

*  '  f 

To  examine  how  fat  deviations  from  found 
reafon ,  and  alienations  of  mindy  are  agree - 
able  to  the  foregoing  theory . 

MAD  perfons  differ  from  others  in  that  they  judge 
wrong  of  paft  or  future  faffs  of  a  common  na¬ 
ture  ;  that  their  affections  and  a&ions  are  violent  and 
different  from,  or  even  oppofite  to,  thofe  of  others 
upon  the  like  occafions,  and  fuch  as  are  contrary  to 
thei  rtrue  happinefs ;  that  their  memory  is  fallacious, 
and  their  difcourfe  incoherent ;  and  that  they  lofe,  in 
great  meafure,  that  confcioufnefs  which  accompanies 
our  thoughts  and  aCtions,  and  by  which  we  conneCt 
ourfelves  with  ourfelves  from  time  to  time.  Thefe 
circumffances  are  varioufly  combined  in  the  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  madnefs ;  and  fome  of  them 
take  place  in  perfons  of  found  minds,  in  certain  de¬ 
grees,  and  for  certain  fpaces  of  time  ;  fo  that  here, 
as  in  other  cafes,  it  isimpoffible  to  fix  precife  limits, 
and  to  determine  where  foundnefs  of  mind  ends,  and 
madnefs  begins.  I  will  make  fome  fhort  remarks, 
deduced  from  the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  upon  the 
following  {fates  of  mind,  which  all  bear  fome  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  another,  and  all  differ  from  the  perfection 
of  reafoning  natural  to  adults,  according  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  courfe  of  things ;  viz . 

1 .  The  erroneoufnefs  of  the  judgment  in  children 
and  ideots, 

2.  The  dotage  of  old  perfons. 

3.  Drunkennefs. 
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4.  The  deliriums  attending  acute  or  other  diftem- 
pers. 

5.  The  frequent  recurrency  of  the  fame  ideas  in 
a  courfe  of  Rudy,  or  otherwife. 

6.  Violent  paffions. 

7.  Melancholy. 

8.  Madnefs. 

Of  the  erroneoufnefs  of  the  judgment  in  children  and 

idiots . 

Children  often  mifreprefent  pad  and  future  fa£ls ; 
their  memories  are  fallacious ;  their  difcourfe  incohe¬ 
rent  ;  their  affections  and  ahtions  difproportionate  to 
the  value  of  the  things  defired  and  purfued ;  and 
the  connecting  confcioufnefs  is  in  them  as  yet  imper- 
feCt.  But  all  this  follows  naturally  from  the  obfer- 
vations  made  above  concerning  the  methods  in  which 
we  learn  to  remember  and  relate  pad  fads,  to  judge 
of  future  ones,  to  reafon,  and  to  exprefs  ourfelves 
fuitably  to  each  occalion ;  alfo  in  which  our  hopes 
and  fears  are  made  to  depend  upon  fymbols.  No 
particular  account  is  therefore  required  for  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  they  are  driCtly  natural  ;  and  many  of  the 
chief  reafons  for  the  imperfection  of  the  memory 
and  judgment  in  children  occurring  perpetually,  and 
being  very  obvious,  it  is  not  ufually  fuppofed,  that 
any  particular  account  is  required.  However,  if  an 
adult  fhould  become  fubjeCt  to  a  like  erroneoufnefs, 
it  would  evidently  be  one  fpecies  of  madnefs ;  as 
fatuity  or  idiotifm  is.  Here  the  brain  labours  under 
fuch  an  original  diforder,  as  either  not  to  receive  a 
difpofition  to  the  miniature  vibrations  in  which  ideas 
confid,  and  whence  voluntary  motions  are  derived, 
but  with  great  difficulty  ;  or  if  it  receives  fuch  dif- 
pofitions  readily,  they  have  not  the  ufual  permanen¬ 
cy  ;  in  both  which  cafes  it  is  evident,  that  the  me¬ 
mory,  with  all  the  faculties  thereon  depending,  muff 
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continue  in  an  imperfect  ftate,  fuch  as  is  obferved  in 
idiots.  The  want  of  the  conneBing  confcioufnefs  in 
children  and  ideots.  and  indeed  in  maniacs  of  various 
kinds,  excites  our  pity  in  a  peculiar  manner,  this  con¬ 
necting  confcioufnefs  being  efteemed  a  principal 
fource  and  requifite  ofhappinefs.  Their  helpleff- 
nefs,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed 
without  forefeeing  them,  contribute  alfo  to  enhance; 
our  companion. 

Of  Dotage.. 

The  dotage  of  old  perfons  is  oftentimes  fomethirig 
more  than  a  mere  decay  of  memory  For  they  mif- 
take  things  prefen  t  for  others,  and  their  difcourfe  is 
often  foreign  to  the  objefls  that  are  prefented  to  them. 
However,  the  imperfeflion  of  their  memories  in  re- 
fpefi  of  impreffions  but  juft  made,  or  at  fhort  inter¬ 
vals  of  paft  time,  is  one  principal  fource  of  their 
miftakes.  One  may  fuppofe  here,  that  the  parts  of 
the  brain,  in  which  the  miniature  vibrations  belong¬ 
ing  to  ideas  have  taken  place,  are  decayed  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner,  perhaps  from  too  great  life,  while  the 
parts  appropriated  to  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal 
motions,  remain  tolerably  perfefl.  The  finufes  of 
the  brain  are  probably  confiderably  diftended  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  the  brain  itfelf  in  a  languifhing  ftate ;  for 
there  feems  to  be  a  conftderable  refemblance  between 
the  inconfiftencies  offome  kinds  of  dotage,  andthofe 
of  dreams.  Befides  which  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
in  dotage  the  perfon  is  often  fluggifb  and  lethargic  ; 
and  that  as  a  defect  of  the  nutritive  faculty  in  the 
brain  will  permit  the  finufes  to  be  more  eafily  dif¬ 
tended,  fo  a  diftention  of  the  finufes,  from  this  or  any 
other  caufe,  may  impede  the  due  nutrition  of  the 
brain.  We  fee  that,  in  old  perfons,  all  the  parts, 
even  the  bones  themfelves,  wafte  and  grow  lefs.  Why 
may  not  this  happen  to  the  brain,  the  origin  of  all, 
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and  arife  from  an  obftruBion  of  the  infinite- 
fimal  veffels  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  this  ob¬ 
ftruBion  cauftng  fuch  a  degree  of  opacity,  as  greatly 
to  abate,  or  even  to  deftrov  the  powers  of  affocia- 
tion  and  memory  ?  at  the  fame  time  vibrations,  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  prefent  objects,  may  be  excired  from 
caufes  redding  in  the  brain,  ftomach,  &c.  jult  as  in 
deep. 

Of  Drunkennefs . 

The  common  and  immediate  effeB  of  wine  is  to 
difpofe  to  joy,  i.  e.  to  introduce  fuch  kinds  and  de¬ 
grees  of  vibrations  into  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  or 
into  the  Separate  parts  thereof,  as  are  attended  with 
a  moderate  continued  pleaiar^..  This  it  feems  to  do 
chiefly  by  imp  reding  agreeable  fenfations  upon  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  which  are  thence  propagated 
into  the  brain,  continue  there,  and  alfo  call  up  the 
feveral  affociated  pieafures  that  have  been  formed 
from  pleafant  impreffions  made  upon  the  alimentary 
duB,  or  even  up  m  any  of  the  external  fenfef. 
But  wine  has  alio  probably;  a  condderable  effeB  of 
the  fame  kind,  after  it  is,  ablorbed  by, the  veins  and 
laBeais ;  viz.  by  the  impreftions  which  it  makes  on 
the  folids,  confidered  as  produBions  of  the  nerves, 
while  it  circulates  with  the  fluids  in  an  unaflimilated 
ft  ate,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  already  ob~ 
ferved  of  opium;  which  refembles  wine  in  this  re- 
fpeB  alfo,  that  it  produces  one  fpecies  of  temporary 
madnefs.  And  we  may  fuppofe,  that  analogous  obfer- 
vations  bold  with  regard  to  all  the  medicinal  and  >oi- 
fonous  bodies,  which  are  found  to  produce  confider- 
able  diforders  in  the  mind  ;  their  greateft  and  moft 
immediate  effeB  arifes  from  the  impreftions  made  on 
the  ftomach,  and  the  disorderly  vibrations  propagated 
thence  into  the  brain;  and  yet  it  feems  probable,  that 
fuch  particles  as  are  abforbed.  produce  a  flmiiiar  effeB 
in  circulating  with  the  blood. 

Q  2  Wine, 
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Wine,  after  it  isabforbed,  muft  rarefy  the  blood, 
and  confequently  dilfend  the  veins  and  finules,  fo  as  to 
make  them  comprefs  the  medullary  Jubilance,  and 
the  nerves  themfelves,  both  in  their  origin  and  pro- 
grefs ;  it  mull  therefore  difpole  to  fome  degree  of  a 
palfy  of  the  fenfations  and  motions  ;  to  which  there 
will  be  a  farther  difpofition  from  the  great  exhaultion 
of  the  nervous  capillaments,  and  medullary  fubliance, 
which  a  continued  date  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  with 
the  various  expreffions  of  it,  has  occafioned. 

It  Is  moreover  to  be  noted,  that  the  pleafant  vibra¬ 
tions  producingthis  gaiety,  by  rifing  higher  and  higher 
perpetually,  as  more  wine  is  taken  into  the  ftomach 
andblood-veffels.come  atlaft  toborderupon,  and  even 
to  pafs  into,  the  difagreeable  vibrations  belonging  to 
the  paffions  of  anger,  jeaioufy,  envy,  &c.  more 
efpecially  if  any  of  the  mental  caufes  of  thefe  be  pre- 
fented  at  the  fame  time. 

Now  it  feems,  that,  from  a  compariforr  of  thefe  and 
fuch-like  things  with  each  other,  and  with  what  is 
delivered  in  other  parts  of  thefe  papers,  the  peculiar 
temporary  madnefs  of  drunken  perlons  might  receive 
a  general  explanation,  Particularly  it  leerns  natural 
to  expeft,  that  they  (hall  at  firft  be  much  difpofed 
to  mirth  and  laughter,  with  a  mixture  of  fmall  in- 
confiflencies  and  abfurdities  ;  that  thefe  lafl  fhould  in- 
creafe  from  the  vivid  trains  which  force  themfelves 
upon  the  brain,  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  reality ; 
that  they  fhould  lofe  the  command  and  liability  of 
the  voluntary  motions  from  the  prevalence  of  con- 
fufed  vibrations  in  the  brain,  fo  that  thofe  appropri¬ 
ated  to  voluntary  motion  cannot  defcend  regularly  as 
ufual;  but  that  they  fhould  flagger  and  fee  double; 
that  quarrels  and  contentions  fhould  arife  after  fome 
time  ;  and  all  end  at  laft  in  a  temporary  apoplexy. 
And  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  free  ufe  of  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  difpoies  to  paffionatenefs,  to  diftem- 
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pers  of  the  head,  to  melancholy,  and  to  downright 
madnefs  ;  all  which  things  have  alio  great  connexions 
with  each  other. 

The  ficknefs  and  head-ach  which  drunkennefs 
occafions  the  fucceeding  morning,  feemto  arife,  the 
firft  from  the  immediate  impreflions  made  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach ;  the  fecond  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  fympathy  which  the  parts  of  the  head,  external 
as  well  as  internal,  have  with  the  brain,  the  part  prin¬ 
cipally  affefted  in  drunkennefs,  by  deriving  their 
nerves  immediately  from  it. 

Of  Deliriums. 

I  come  next  to  confider  the  deliriums  which  fome 
times  attend  diftempers,  efpecially  acute  ones.  In 
thefe  a  difagreeable  (late  is  introduced  into  the  ner- 
vous  fyftem  by  the  bodily  diforder,  which  checks  the 
rife  of  pleafant.  affociations,  and  gives  force  and 
quicknefs  to  difguftful  ones ;  and  which  confequently 
would  of  itfelf  alone,  if  fufficient  in  degree,  vitiate 
and  diftort  all  the  reafonings  of  the  fick  perfon.  But, 
befidesthis,  it  feems,  that,  in  the  deliriums  attending 
diftempers,  a  vivid  train  of  vifible  images  forces 
itfelf  upon  the  patient’s  eye  ;  and  that  either  from  a 
diforder  in  the  nerves  and  blood-veffels  of  the  eye 
itfelf,  or  from  one  in  the  brain,  or  one  in  the  alimen¬ 
tary  duct,  or,  which  is  mod  probable,  from  a  con¬ 
currence  of  all  thefe.  Lt  feems  alfo.  that  the  wild  dif* 
courfe  of  delirious  perfons  is  accommodated  to  this 
train  in  fome  imperfect  manner  ;  and  that  it  becomes 
fo  wild  partly  from  the  incoherence  of  the  parts  of 
this  train,  partly  from  its  not  expreffing  even  this  in¬ 
coherent  train  adequately,  but  deviating  into  fuch 
phrafes  as  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  diftemper  in 
the  parts  of  the  brain  correfponding  to  the  auditory 
nerves,  or  in  parts  Rill  more  internal,  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  feats  ofideas  purely  intellectual,  produce 
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organs  of 

That  delirious  perfons  have  fiich  trains  forced  up¬ 
on  the  eye  from  internal  caufes,  appears  probable 
from  hence,  that  when  they  firft  begin  to  be  delirious, 
and  talk  wildly,  it  is  generally  at  fuch  times  only  as 
they  are  in  the  dark,  lo  as  to  have  all  vifible  objefls 
excluded  ;  for,  upon  bringing  a  candle  to  them,  and 
prefenring  common  objecis,  they  recover  themfelves, 
and  talk  rationally,  till  the  candle  be  removed  again. 
For  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  real  objefls 
overpower  the  vifible  train  from  internal  caufes, 
while  the  delirium  is  in  its  infancy  ;  and  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  relapfes,  as  foon  as  he  is  fhut  up  in  the  dark, 
becaufe  the  vifible  train  from  internal  caufes  over¬ 
powers  that  which  would  rife  up.  was  the  perfon's 
nervous  fyftem  in  a  natural  date,  according  to  the 
ufual  courfe  of  affociation,  and  the  recurrent  recol- 
leftion  of  the  place  and  circumdances  in  which  he  is 
{ituated.  By  degrees  the  vifible  train,  from  internal 
caufes,  grows  fb  vivid  by  the  increafe  of  the  diftem- 
per,  as  even  to  overpower  the  iinpreffions  from  real 
objects,  at  lead  frequently,  and  in  a  great  degree,  and 
fo  as  to  intermix  itfelf  with  them,  and  to  make  an  in- 
confidency  in  the  words  and  actions ;  and  thus  the 
patient  becomes  quite  delirious. 

Perfons  inclining  to  be  delirious  in  diftempers  are 
mod  apt  to  be  fo  in  going  to  deep,  and  in  waking  from 
deep ;  in  which  circumflances  the  vifible  trains  are 
more  vivid,  than  when  we  are  quite  awake,  as  has 
been  obferved  above. 

It  cads  alfo  fome  light  upon  this  fubjeQ;,  that  tea 
and  coffee  will  fometimes  occafion  fuch  trains;  and 
that  they  arife  in  our  fird  attempts  to  deep  after  thefe 
liquors. 

As  death  approaches,  the  deliriums  attending  dif¬ 
tempers  abound  with  far  more  incoherencies  and  in- 
confidencies,  than  any  other  fpecies  of  alienations  of 
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the  mind ;  which  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  the 
natural  refult  of  the  intire  confufion  and  diforder 
which  then  take  place  in  the  nervous  fyftem.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  fome  cafes  of  death,  where  tlie  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  continues  free  from  this  confufion  to 
the  laft,  as  far  as  the  by-ftanders  can  judge. 

Of  the  frequent  recurrency  of  the  fame  ideas . 

When  a  perfon  applies  himfelf  to  any  particular 
ftudy,  fo  as  to  fix  his  attention  deeply  on  the  ideas 
and  terms  belonging  to  it.  and  t<>  be  very  little  con- 
verfant  in  thofe  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  is 
commonly  obferved,that  he  becomes  narrow-minded, 
ftrongly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  value  of  many 
things  in  his  own  particular  ftudy,  which  others  think 
doubtful  or  falfe  or  of  little  importance,  and  after 
fome  time  fubjebt  to  low  fpirits.  and  the  hypochon¬ 
driacal  diftemoer.  Now  all  this  follows  from  ob- 

i 

fervations  already  made.  The  perpetual  recurrency 
of  particular  ideas  and  terms  makes  the  vibrations 
belonging  thereto  become  more  than  ordinarily  vivid, 
Converts  feeble  aftbeiations  into  ftrong  ones,  and  en¬ 
hances  the  fecondary  ideas  of  dignity  and  efteem, 
which  adhere  to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that  al!  thefe 
things  are  diminifhed  in  refpebt  of  other  ideas  and 
terms,  that  are  kept  out  of  view  ;  and  which,  if  they 
were  to  recur  in  due  proportion,  would  oppole  and 
correct  many  aftbeiations  in  the  particular  ftudy,  which 
are  made  not  according  to  the  reality  of  things,  and 
keep  down  our  exorbitant  opinions  of  it's  importance. 
The  fame  perpetual  recurrency  of  vibrations,  affect¬ 
ing  one  and  the  fame  part  of  the  brain,  in  nearly  one 
and  the  fame  manner,  muft  irritate  it  at  laft.  fo  as 
to  enter  the  limits  of  pain.,  and  approach  to  the  ftates 
peculiar  to  fear  anxiety,  defpondency  peevifhnefs, 
jealoufy,  and  the  reft  of  the  tribe  of  hypochondriacal 
paffions. 

Q  4  Sleep, 
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Sleep,  which  prefents  ideas  at  hazard,  as  one  may 
fay.  and  with  little  regard  to  prior  affociations,  feems 
to  be  of  the  greatell  ufe  in  keeping  off  the  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  diftemper  in  fuch  peHons  :  however, 
without  a  change  of  {Indies,  this,  with  great  narrow- 
mindednefs,  will  probably  come  at  laft:. 

It  follows  from  the  fame  method  of  reafoning, 
that  fince  the  concerns  of  religion  are  infinite,  fo  that 
we  can  never  over-rate  them,  we  ought  to  make  the 
ideas,  motives,  and  affe&ions,  of  this  kind,  recur 
as  often  as  poffible.  And  if  this  be  done  in  a  truly 
catholic  fpirit,  with  all  that  variety  of  aflions  which 
our  duty  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourfelves,  re¬ 
quires,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  introducing  either 
narrow-mindednefs  or  hypochondriacifm.  And  it 
ought  to  be  efteemed  the  fame  kind  and  degree  of  ali¬ 
enation  of  mind  to  undervalue  a  thing  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  to  over-value  one  of  fmall. 

Of  violent  paffions . 

Perfons  that  are  under  the  influence  of  ft rong  paf¬ 
fions,  fuch  as  anger,  fear,  ambition,  difappoint- 
ment,  have  the  vibrations  attending  the  principal 
ideas  fo  much  increafed,  that  thefe  ideas  cling  toge¬ 
ther,  i.  e.  are  aftbciated  in  an  unnatural  manner  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  eagernefs  and  violence  of  the 
paftion  prevent  the  formation  of  fuch  affociations, 
or  obfcure  them,  if  already  formed,  as  are  requifite  for 
the  right  apprehenfion  of  the  paft  and  future  faffs, 
which  are  the  objefls  of  this  paftion.  Violent  paf¬ 
fions  muft  therefore  diforder  the  underftanding  and 
judgment,  while  they  laft ;  and  if  the  fame  paftion 
returns  frequently,  it  may  have  fo  great  an  effeff  up¬ 
on  the  affociations,  as  that  the  intervention  of  foreign 
Ideas  (hall  not  be  able  to  fet  things  to  rights,  and  break 
the  unnatural  bond.  The  fameincreale  of  vibrations 
makes  all  the  principal  ideas  appear  to  affeft  felf \ 
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with  the  peculiar  interefting  concern  fuppofed  to  flow 
from  perfonal  identity  ;  fo  that  thefe  vibrations  exert 
a  reflefted  influence  upon  them felves  by  this  means. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  all  violent  paflions  mull  be 
temporary  madnefles,  and  all  habits  of  them  perma¬ 
nent  ones,  agreeably  to  the  judgment  of  the  wife  and 
good  in  thefe  things.  It  appears  alfo,  that  violent  fits  of 
paflion,  and  frequent  recurrencies  of  them,  mult,  from 
the  nature  of  the  body,  often  tranfport  perfons,  fo  that 
they  fhall  not  be  able  to  recover  themfelves,  but  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  dilfemper  called  madnefs 
emphatically. 

Of  Melancholy. 

The  next  fpecies  of  alienations  of  the  mind  is 
melancholy.  Vapours,  hypochondriacal,  and  hyfte- 
rical  diforders,  are  comprehended  under  this  clafs. 
The  caufes  of  it  are  felf-indulgence  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  particularly  in  fermented  liquors,  want 
of  due  bodily  labour,  injuries  done  to  the  brain  by 
fevers,  concuflions,  &c.  too  much  application  of 
the  mind,  efpecially  to  the  fame  objefls  and  ideas, 
violent  and  long-continued  paflions,  profufe  evacua¬ 
tions,  and  an  hereditary  difpofition  ;  which  laft  we 
may  fuppofe  to  confifl  chiefly  in  an  undue  make  of 
the  brain. 

In  women  the  uneafy  dates  of  the  uterus  are 
propagated  to  the  brain,  both  immediately  and 
mediately,  i.  e.  by  firft  affefting  the  ftomach, 
and  thence  the  brain.  In  men  the  original  diforder 
often  begins  and  continues  for  a  long  time,  chiefly 
in  the  organs  of  digeftion. 

The  caufa  proxima  of  melancholy  is  an  irritability 
of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  difpofing  it 
upon  flight  occafions  to  fuch  vibrations  as  enter  the 
limits  of  pain ;  and  particularly  to  fuch  kinds  and 
degrees,  as  belong  to  the  uneafy  paflions  of  fear,  bor¬ 
row,  anger,  jealoufy,  And  as  thefe  vibrations, 
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when  the  paffions  are  not  in  great  ex cefs,  do  not  much 
tranfgrefs  the  limits  of  pleafure,  it  will  often  happen 
that  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons  {hall  be 
apt  to  be  tranfported  with  joy  from  trifling  caufes, 
and  be,  at  times,  difpofed.  to  mirth  and  laughter. 
They  are  alfo  very  fickle  and  changeable,  as  having 
their  defires,  hopes,  and  fears,  increafed  far  beyond 
their  natural  magnitude,  when  they  happen  to  fail  in 
with  fuch  a  frate  of  brain  as  favours  them. 

It  often  happens  to  thefe  perfons  to  have  veryab- 
furd  defires,  hopes,  and  fears ;  and  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  know  them  to  be  abiurd ;  and.  in  confequence 
thereof,  to  refift  them.  While  they  .do  this,  we  may 
reckon  the  diflemper  within  the  bounds  of  melan¬ 
choly  ;  but  when  they  endeavour  to  gratify  very  ab- 
furd  defires,  or  are  permanently  perfuaded  of  the 
reality  of  very  groundlefs  hopes  and  fears,  and 
efpecially  if  they  lofe  the  connecting  confcioufnefs  in 
any  great  degree,  and  violate  the  rules  of  decency 
and  virtue  (the  affociations  of  this  kind  being  over¬ 
powered,  as  it  were,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are 
fame  times  in  dreams),  we  may  reckon  the  diftemper 
to  have  paffed  into  madnefs,  'ftri&ly  fo  called  ;  of 
which  I  now  come  to  {peak  in  a  general  brief  way. 

k  *  •  •  v 

Of  Madnefs. 

The  caufes  of  madnefs  are  of  two  kinds,  bodily 
and  mental.  That  which  arifes  from  bodily  caufes 
is  nearly  related  to  drunkermefs.  and  to  the  deliriums 
attending  diftempers.  That  from  mental  caufes  is 
of  the  fame  kind  with  temporary  alienations  of  the 
mind  during  violent  paffions,  and  with  the  prejudices 
and  opinionativenefs,  which  much  application  to  one 
fet  of  ideas  only  occafions. 

We  may  thus  diftinguifh  the  caufes  for  the  more 
eafy  conception  and  analyfis  of  the  fubjeft ;  bug  in 
fa£t,  they  are  both  united  for  the  moll  part.  The 
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bodily  caufe  lays  hold  of  that  paflion  or  affe&ion, 
which  is  mod  difproportionate  ;  and  the  mental  caufe, 
when  that  is  primary,  generally  waits  till  fome  bodily 
didemper  gives  it  full  fcope  to  exert  itfelf.  Agree¬ 
ably  to  this,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  kinds  of 
madnefs  require  an  attention  both  to  the  body  and 
mind  ;  which  coincides  in  a  particular  manner  with 
the  general  do&rineof  thefe  papers. 

It  is  oblerved  that  mad  perfons  often  fpeak  ratio¬ 
nally  and  confidently  upon  the  fubjebis  that  occur, 
provided  that  lingle  one  which  mod  affetfs  them,  be 
kept  out  of  view.  And  the  reafon  of  this  may  be, 
that  whether  they  fird  become  mad,  becaufe  a  par¬ 
ticular,  original,  mental  uneafinefs  falls  in  with  an 
accidental,  bodily  diforder;  or  becaufe  an  original, 
bodily  diforder  falls  in  with  an  accidental  mental  one; 
it  mud  follow,  that  a  particular  fet  of  ideas  ffiall  be 
extremely  magnified,  and.  confequently,  an  unnatural 
affociation  of  famenefs  or  repugnancy  between  them 
generated,  all  other  ideas  and  affociations  remaining 
nearly  the  fame.  Thus,  fuppofe  aperfon,  whofe  ner¬ 
vous  lydem  is  disordered,  to  turn  his  thoughts  acci¬ 
dentally  to  fome  barely  podible  good  or  evil.  If 
the  nervous  diforder  falls  in  with  this,  it  increafes 
the  vibrations  belonging  to  its  idea  fo  much,  as  to 
give  it  a  reality,  a  connexion  with  [elf.  For  we 
didinguifh  the  recollection  and  anticipation  of  things 
relating  to  ourfelves,  from  thofe  of  things  relating  to 
other  perfons,  chiefly  by  the  difference  of  drength  in 
the  vibrations,  and  in  their  coalefcences  with  each 
other.  When  one  falfe  pofition  of  this  kind  is  ad¬ 
mitted.  it  begets  more  of  courfe,  the  fame  bodily 
and  mental  caufes  alfo  continuing :  but  then  this 
procefs  hops  after  a  certain  number  of  falfe  pofitions 
are  adopted  from  their  mutual  inconfidency  (unlefs 
the  whole  nervous  lydem  be  deranged);  and  it  is 
often  confined  to  a  certain  kind,  as  the  irafcible,  the 
terrifying,  &c. 
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The  memory  is  often  much  impaired  in  madnefs, 
which  is  both  a  fign  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  bodily 
dilorder,  and  a  hindrance  to  mental  replication ; 
and  therefore  a  bad  prognoftic.  If  an  oppofite  hate 
of  body  and  mind  can  be  introduced  early,  before  the 
unnatural  alfociations  are  too  much  cemented,  the 
madnefs  is  cured ;  if  otherwife,  it  will  remain,  tho* 
both  the  bodily  and  mental  caufe  Ihould  be  at  laft  re¬ 
moved. 

Inquiries  after  the  philofophers  hone,  the  longi¬ 
tude,  (3c.  to  which  men  are  prompted  by  ftrong  am¬ 
bitious,  or  covetous  defires,  are  often  both  caufe  and 
effeft,  in  refpefl  of  madnefs.  Exceffive  fits  of  an¬ 
ger  and  fear  are  alfo  found  often  to  hurry  perfons 
into  madnefs. 

In  diffePons  after  madnefs  the  brain  is  often  found 
dry,  and  the  blood- veffels  much  diftended ;  which  arc 
arguments,  that  violent  vibrations  took  place  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  brain,  the  peculiar  refidence  of 
ideas  and  pafiions ;  and  that  it  was  much  comprefled, 
fo  as  to  obftrufit  the  natural  courfe  of  affociation. 

As  in  mad  perfons  the  vibrations  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  brain  are  preternaturally  increafed  ,  fo  they 
are  defective  in  the  external  organs,  in  the  glands,  (3c* 
Hence,  maniacs  eat  little,  are  coftive,  make  little 
water,  and  take  fcarce  any  notice  of  external  impref- 
fions.  The  violence  of  the  ideas  and  pafiions  may  give 
them  great  mufcular  ftrength  upon  particular  occa- 
fions,  when  the  violent  vibrations  defcend  from  the 
internal  parts  of  the  brain  into  the  mufcles,  according 
to  former  affociations  of  thefe  with  the  voluntary 
motions  (the  fame  increafe  of  vibrations  in  the  in¬ 
ternal, parts  of  the  brain,  which  hinders  the  afcending 
vibrations  of  fenfation,  augmenting  the  defcending 
ones  of  motion).  But  maniacs  are  often  very  fluggifh, 
as  well  as  infenfible.  from  the  great  prevalence  of 
the  ideal  vibrations ;  juft  as  perfons  in  a  ftate  of  deep 
attention  are,  An  accurate  hiftory  of  the  feveral 
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kinds  of  madnefs  from  thofe  phyficians,  who  are 
much  converfant  with  this  diftemper,  is  greatly  want¬ 
ed.  and  it  would  probably  receive  confiderable  light 
from  this  theory. 

Religious  confiderations  are  the  beft  prefervative 
in  hereditary  or  other  tendencies  to  madnefs ;  as  be¬ 
ing  the  only  fure  means  of  reftraining  violent  paflions, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  afford  a  conftant  indefinite 
hope,  mixed  with  a  filial  awe  and  fear  ;  which  things 
are  eminently  qualified  to  keep  up  a  fteadinefs  and 
lobriety  of  mind,  and  to  incite  us  to  fuch  a  courfe  of 
aftion,  as  adds  inceffantly  to  the  hope,  and  dimi- 
nifhes  the  fear.  However,  bodily  labour,  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  mental  occupations,  and  a  confiderable  abffe- 
mioufnefs  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  diet,  ought 
always  to  be  joined. 
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Of  the  Intclle&ual  Faculties  oj  Brutes. 

•  •  v  '  '  '  '  ,  \  ‘  •  v 

PROP.  45. 

f  '  •  ‘  *  v  *  •  /  t  •  <  *■  <  ^ 

To  examine  how  far  the  inferiority  of  Brutes 
to  mankind  m  mtelledual  capacities  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  foregoing  theory.  < 

IF  the  doBrines  of  vibrations  and  affociation  be 
found  fufficient  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  fenfa- 
tion,  motion,  ideas,  and  affeBions,  in  men,  it  will 
be  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  will  alfo  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  folve  the  analogous  phenomena  in  brutes. 
And,  converfly,  it  feems  probable,  that  an  endeavour 
to  apply  and  adapt  thefe  dobirines  to  brutes  will 
call  fome  light  and  evidence  upon  them,  as  they 
take  place  in  men.  And  thus  the  laws  of  vibra¬ 
tions  and  affociation  may  be  as  univerfal  in  refpect  of 
the  nervous  fyftems  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  the 
law  of  circulation  is  with  refpeB  to  the  fyftem  of 
the  heart  and  blood-veffels ;  and  their  powers  of 
fenfation  and  motion  be  the  refult  of  thefe  three 
laws,  viz.  circulation,  vibrations,  and  affociation, 
taken  together.  Thefe  three  laws  may  alfo  be  mo  ft 
clofely  united  in  their  ultimate  caufe  and  fource,  and 
flow  in  all  their  varieties  from  very  fimple  principles. 
At  leaft  this  is  the  tenor  of  nature  in  many  fimilar 
cafes. 

As  the  whole  brute  creation  differs  much  from, 
and  is  far  inferior  to  man,  in  intelleBuai  capacities  ; 
fo  the  feveral  kinds  of  animals  differ  much  from 
each  other  in  the  fame  refpeB.  But  I  (hall  in  this 
feBion,  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  the  confideration 
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of  the  firft  difference,  viz.  of  that  between  mankind 
and  the  brute  creation  in  general ;  and  endeavour  to 
aliign  fuch  reafons  for  it,  as  flow  from,  or  are  agree¬ 
able  to,  the  theory  of  thefe  papers.  We  may  fup- 
pofe  then,  that  brutes  in  general  differ  from,  and  are 
inferior  to  man,  in  intellectual  capacities,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts  : 

Firft.  the  fmall  proportional  fize  of  their  brains. 

Secondly,  the  imperfection  of  the  matter  of  their 
brains,  whereby  it  is  lefs  fitted  for  retaining  a  large 
number  of  miniatures,  and  combining  them  by  af- 
fociation,  than  man's.  . 

Thirdly,  their  want  of  words,  and  fuehdike 

into  the  world  with  them,  or  which  rife  up  from  in¬ 
ternal  caufes,  as  they  advance  towards  adult  age.' 

Fifthly,  the  difference  betwen  the  external  im~ 
preftions  made  on  the  brute  creation,  and  on  man¬ 
kind.  '  ‘  ■  '  — 

Firft,  then,  as  the  brains  of  brutes  are  lefs;  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  other  parts,  than  thefe 
of  men  ;  and  as  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  ap¬ 
pear  from  thefe  papers  to  be  the  peculiar  feat  of  ideas, 
and  intelle&ual  affeCiions  ;  it  feems  very  natural  to 
expefi,  that  brutes  fhould  have  a  far  lefs  variety  of 
thefe  than  men.  The  parts  which  intervene  between 
the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  being  proportionably 
lefs,  for  inftance,  in  brutes,  will  not  admit  of  fo  great 
a  variety  of  affociations  between  the  feveral  ideas  of 
thefe  fenfes,  becaufe  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves 
cannot  have  fo  great  a  variety  of  connexions  and 
communications  with  each  other. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  internal  parts 
belonging  to  the  olfaCtory  nerves,  and,  perhaps, 
thofe  belonging  to  the  nerves  of  tafte,  take  up,  pro¬ 
bably,  a  greater  proportional  part  of  the  medullary 
fubftance  of  the  brain  than  in  us,  fmce  moft  brutes 
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have  the  fenfe  of  fmell,  and  perhaps  that  of  tafte  in 
greater  perfection  than  we  have.  There  will  there¬ 
fore  be  ftill  lefs  room  left  for  the  variety  of  inter- 
courfes  between  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  in  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain.  And  yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  obvious  obfervations,  as  weli  as  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  thefe  papers,  that  the  eye  and  ear, 
with  their  affociations,  are  the  chief  fources  of  intel- 
leQ: ;  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  pleafures  and 
pains  of  human  life  arife  from  vifible  and  audible 
impreffions,  which  in  themfelves  afford  neither  plea- 
fure  nor  pain. 

Thus  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  the  happinefs  and 
smifery  of  brutes  fhould  depend  principally,  and  in  a 
direft- manner,  on  the  impreffions  made  upon  their 
grofs  fenfes.  whi lit  that  of  mankind  arifes,  in  great 
meafure,  from  long  trains  of  affociated  ideas  and  emo¬ 
tions,  which  enter  chiefly  by  the  eye  and  ear.  And 
jt  feems  to  me  a  very  linking  coincidence,  that  man¬ 
kind  fhould  at  the  fame  time  exceed  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  in  the  variety  of  their  ideas,  and  in  the  propor¬ 
tional  largenefs  of  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  the 
peculiar  feat  of  thefe. 

The  fame  proportional  largenefs  may,  as  it  were, 
detain  the  vibrations  which  afcend  from  external  im¬ 
preffions  up  to  the  brain,  and  fo  prevent  that  freedom 
of  defcent  into  the  mufcular  fyftem  which  takes  place 
in  brutes  ;  and  which  difpofes  them  to  move  more 
early,  and  more  readily,  in  confequence  of  direct  im¬ 
preffions,  than  men,  at  the  fame  time  that  they'  have 
a  far  lefs  command,  in  refpect  of  voluntary  motion. 
But  this  difference  depends,  in  great  meafure,  upon 
the  confiderations  that  follow,  as  will  be  feen. 

Secondly,  that  the  very  conftitution  and  texture 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  in  its  infinitefimal  veffels, 
fhould  differ  in  brutes  from  that  of  men,  appears 
highly  reafonable  to  be  expended.  And  fince  the 
lives  of  brutes  fall,  in  general,  far  fhort  of  that  of 
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man,  alfo  fince  the  quadrupeds  (which  refemble  man 
more  than  other  animals)  are  far  more  hairy,  and 
fowls  have  feathers,  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
texture  of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  brutes  fhould  tend 
more  to  callofity,  and  fixednefs,  in  its  difpofitions  to 
vibrate,  than  in  men.  The  brains  of  young  brute 
animals  will  therefore  be  fooner  able  to  retain  minia¬ 
tures  than  thofe  of  children,  as  tending  more  to  firm- 

nefs  and  fixednefs  in  their  ultimate  texture  and  con- 
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ftitution  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  this  texture  will  un¬ 
fit  them  for  receiving  a  variety.  To  which,  if  we 
add  the  fhortnefs  of  their  lives,  and  confequently  of 
their  afcent  to  the  fummit  of  adult  age  ;  which  af- 
cent  is  the  proper  time  for  receiving  inftruHion  ;  it 
is  eafy  to  fee,  that  on  this  double  account,  as  well  as 
that  mentioned  under  the  foregoing  head,  they  muft 
fall  far  fhort  of  mankind  in  the  number  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual  ideas,  pleafures,  and  pains. 

It  follows  from  the  fame  method  of  reafoning, 
that  the  few  dilpofitions  to  miniature  vibrations, 
which  are  generated  in  brutes,  may  be  as  perfect  in 
their  kinds ;  and  confequently  the  memory,  and 
fhort,  dire£t  ratiocination  depending  thereon,  as  per- 
feHalfo,  as  the  analogous  things  in  man.  Nay,  they 
may  be  more  fo,  if  the  particular  animal  under  con- 
fideration  excel  man  in  the  acutenefs  and  precifion 
of  thofe  fenfes,  whofe  ideas  make  a  principal  part  of 
this  ratiocination.  Now  it  appears,  that  molt  qua¬ 
drupeds  exceed  us  in  the  acutenefs  of  the  fmell,  and 
in  the  power  of  diflingui  filing  a  variety  of  fmells. 
And  many  birds  feem  to  be  able  to  fee  diftinBlv  at 
much  greater  dillances.  However,  our  auditory 
nerves,  and  the  regions  of  the  brain  correfpond- 
ing  thereto,  appear  far  better  fitted  for  retaining  a  va¬ 
riety  of  miniatures  of  articulate  founds ;  and  our 
optic  nerves,  and  the  regions  ofthebrain  correfpond- 
ing  thereto,  for  retaining  a  variety  of  miniatures  of 
Jhapes  and  colours.  And,  next  to  man,  quadru- 
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peds,  and  particularly  monkeys,  dogs,  and  horfes, 
feem  to  have  thefe  regions  of  the  brain  in  the  greatefl 
perfection. 

If  the  texture  of  the  brains  of  animals  here  confi¬ 
de  red  be  alfo,  in  part,  the  caufe  of  their  being  co¬ 
vered  with  hair,  wool,  bri files.,  feathers,  &c.  it 
may,  from  this  its  effect,  difpofe  them  to  greater 
flrength  and  expertnefs  in  their  motions,  and  that 
more  early,  than  happens  to  men.  For  all  thefe  are 
eleBrics  per  fe,  and  confequently  may  firlt  have  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  this  power  communicated  to  them 
by  the  heat  of  the  circulating  blood  ;  and  then,  not 
being  able  to  tranfmit  it  to  the  air,  which  is  alfo  am 
eleBric  per  fe ,  may  reflect  it  upon  the  mufcles,  and 
thereby  dilpofe  them  to  fomewhat  greater  activity. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  mains  of  horfes,  and  backs 
of  cats,  are  made  elebtric  by  their  vital  powers.  It 
may  farther  be  obferved,  that  the  hoofs  of  animals 
are  eleBrics  per  fe ,  and  that  the  feathers  of  water- 
fowl  repel  the  water;  whence  the  eleriric  virtue 
may  be  kept  from  running  off  to  the  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter  refpefitively.  However,  we  ought  not  to  lay 
much  ftrefs  upon  this  eleHric  virtue  in  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  brutes  (if  there  be  any  fuch  virtue)  in  or¬ 
der  to  account  for  the  fuperior  and  more  early  power 
of  animals,  in  refpeQ:  of  ordinary  motions.  The 
texture  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles,  and  that  of  the 
brain,  muff  have  the  principal  fhare  in  this  effefil. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  as  they  have  far 
fewer  voluntary  motions,  on  account  of  having  far 
fewer  ideas,  fo  they  may  arrive  at  a  greater  perfection 
in  the  automatic  ones,  and  the  fmall  number  of  vo¬ 
luntary  ones  which  they  do  perform,  on  this  account* 
Man  is  diffracted,  as  it  were,  by  the  endlefs  variety 
of  his  ideas,  and  voluntary  motions  :  and  it  is  noto¬ 
rious,  that  none  befides  extraordinary  geniufes  arrive 
at  perfe&ion  in  any  confiderable  variety ;  whereas  a 
perfon  of  fmall  natural  capacity,  by  fele&ing  fome 
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one  branch  of  fcience,  or  manual  art,  and  applying 
himfelf  to  this  alone,  may  perform  wonders  Nay, 
there  have  been  inftances  of  perfons  not  much  re¬ 
moved  from  idiotifm,  who  could  perform  the  arithme¬ 
tical  operations  by  memory,  far  better  than  men  of 
good  underftandings,  well  verfed  in  thofe  operations; 
which  is  a  thing  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fagacity  in  inveftigating  and  concluding,  which 
brutes  difcover,  in  refpeft  of  fome  particular  things. 

Thirdly,  the  next  circumftance,  which  renders 
brutes  far  inferior  toman  in  intelleftuai  acquifitions, 
is  their  want  of  fymbols,  fuch  as  words,  whereby 
to  denote  objefts,  fenfations.  ideas,  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  ideas.  This  may  appear  from  feveral  con-, 
fiderations.  Thofe  men  who  happen  to  be  born  in 
a  country  where  the  mother-tongue  is  copious  and 
precife,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  their 
mother-tongue,  who,  befides  this,  learn  one  or 
more  foreign  tongues,  &c.  get,  by  thefe  means,  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  knowledge  of  things,  them¬ 
felves,  learn  to  remark,  prove,  difprove,  and  invent? 
and,  coder  is  paribus,  make  a  quicker  progrefsin  men¬ 
tal  accomplifhments,  than  others.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mental  improvement  of  perfons  born  deaf  is  ex¬ 
tremely  retarded  by  their  incapacity  of  having  things 
fuggefted  by  articulate  founds,  or  the  pictures  of 
thefe,  and  alfo  by  their  not  being  able  to  folve  the  in- 
verfe  problem,  and  denote  their  own  trains  of 
thought  by  adequate  fymbols.  Words  are  the  fame 
kind  of  helps  in  the  inveftigation  of  qualities,  as 
algebraical  fymbols  and  methods  are  in  refpeft  of 
quantity,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  Perfons 
born  deaf  cannot  therefore  make  any  great  progrefs 
in  the  knowledge  of  caufes  and  effefts,  in  ab drafted 
and  philofophical  matters;  but  muft  approach,  as  it 
were,  to  the  date  of  the  brute  creation.  On  the 
contrary,  brute  creatures,  that  have  much  intercourfe 
with  mankind,  fuch  as  dogs  and  horfes,  by  learning 
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the  ufe  of  words  and  fymbols  of  other  kinds,  become 
more  fagacious  than  they  would  otherwife  be.  And 
if  particular  pains  be  taken  with  them,  their  docility 
and  fagacity,  by  means  of  fymbols,  fometimes  arife 
to  a  very  furprifmg  degree. 

Parrots  might  be  thought,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  prefent  fubjeft,  to  have  fome  particular  ad¬ 
vantages  over  quadrupeds,  by  their  being  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  words  ;  lince.  as  has  been  obferved  before, 
the  attempts  which  children  make  to  apply  words  to 
things,  affift  them  very  much  in  underftanding  the 
applications  made  by  others.  But  parrots  do  not 
feem  to  fpeak  from  any  particular  acutenefs  and  pre- 
cifion  in  the  auditory  nerves,  and  parts  of  the  brain 
correfponding  thereto,  having  no  cochlea,  but  from 
the  perfe&ion  and  pliablenefs  of  their  vocal  organs, 
in  which  they  exceed  other  birds ;  as  birds  in  gene¬ 
ral  do  beads.  And  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that 
quadrupeds,  which  refemble  man  fo  nearly  in  the 
make  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts,  and  which  alfo  have  naturally  much  more  in- 
tercourfe  with  man  (being  fellow-inhabitants  of  the 
earth)  than  birds  (which  inhabit  the  air),  fhould  like- 
wife  have  a  greater  faculty  of  didmguifhing  the  articu¬ 
late  founds  of  man’s  voice,  retaining  their  miniatures, 
and  applying  them  to  the  things  (ignified,  than  birds; 
which  feems  evidently  to  be  the  cafe.  Sagacious 
quadrupeds  may  therefore  be  faid  to  refemble  dumb 
perfons  arrived  at  adult  age,  who  are  poffeffed  of 
much  knowledge,  which  yet  they  cannot  exprefs,  ex¬ 
cept  by  geftures,  by  dumb  fhew  :  whereas  parrots, 
as  before  remarked,  refemble  children;  thefe  having 
many  words  with  very  little  knowledge  annexed  to 
them. 

Apes  and  monkeys,  of  the  feveral  kinds,  feem  to 
approach  neared  to  man,  in  the  general  faculty  of 
reafoning,  and  drawing  conclufions  ;  but  in  particu¬ 
lar  things,  efpecially  where  indinft  prevails,  fome 
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other  brutes  far  exceed  them  ;  as  indeed  fuch  brutes 
do  man  himfelf  in  a  few,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
acutenefs  of  the  fenfe  of  fmell,  and  the  fame  in- 
ftinfl. 

I  reckon  the  want  of  articulate  founds  to  tie  one  of 
the  reafons  why  brutes  are  fo  much  inferior  to  men 
in  intellectual  capacities ;  becaufe  it  appears,  from  the 
foregoing  and  other  confiderations  of  the  fame  kind, 
that  it  is  fo.  But  this  is  no  imperfection  upon  the 
whole.  The  proportional  fmallnefs  of  their  brains, 
the  texture  of  thefe,  their  inttinCts,  and  their  exter¬ 
nal  circumftances,  are  fuch,  that  they  do  not  want' 
language  much;  that  they  could  make  no  great  ufe 
of  it,  had  they  proper  organs  for  fpeaking  ;  and  that 
they  w^ould  probably  be  iofers,  upon  the  whole,  by 
having  it.  The  efficient  and  final  caufes  are  here 
fuited  to  each  other,  as  in  all  other  cafes ;  fo  that  no 
circumftance  can  be  changed  for  the  better,  cceteris 
manentibus . 

Fourthly,  let  us  come  to  the  inftinClive  powers  of 
animals.  Thefe  are  a  point  of  a  very  difficult  conft- 
deration.  They  are  evidently  not  the  refult  of  exter¬ 
nal  impreffions,  by  means  of  the  miniatures  of  thefe, 
their  affociations  and  combinations,  in  the  manner 
according  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  {hew, 
that  the  rational  faculties  of  mankind  are  formed  and 
improved;  and  yet,  in  the  inftances  to  which  they 
extend,  they  very  much  refemble  the  rational  facul¬ 
ties  of  mankind.  Animals,  in  preparing  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  themfeives  and  their  young,  in  future  exi¬ 
gencies,  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  perfon  of 
good  underftanding,  who  forefaw  the  event,  would 
do  ;  and  this,  even  though  they  be  a  little  put  out  of 
their  wTay.  And  in  this  they  much  refemble  perfons 
of  narrow  capacities  and  acquifitions,  who  yet  excel 
greatly  in  fome  particular  art  or  fcience  ;  of  which 
there  are  many  inftances.  Such  perfons  fhew  great  in¬ 
genuity  in  the  things  to  which  they  are  accuftomed, 
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and  in  Tome  others  that  border  upon  them  within 
certain  limits,  lb  as  to  Ihevv  great  ingenuity  ftill, 
though  put  a  little  out  of  their  way  ;  but  if  they  be 
put  much  out  of  their  way,  or  queftioned  about  things 
that  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  art  or  fcience  in  which 
they  excel,  they  are  quite  loft  and  confounded. 

Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  and  then  the 
inquiry  concerning  inftindl  in  brutes  will  be  reduced 
to  this ;  viz.  by  what  means  the  nervous  fyftems  of 
brutes  are  made  to  put  on  difpofitions  to  miniature 
vibrations,  analogous  to  thofe  which  take  place  in 
the  perfons  here  conftdered  ;  and  which  are  in  them 
the  refult  of  foregoing  impreffions,  if  we  admit  the 
theory  of  thefe  papers.  Now,  to  me,  there  leems 
no  difficulty  in  afcribing  this  to  the  mere  bodily  make 
in  brutes,  lb  that  miniature  vibrations,  fuch  as  anfwer 
in  us  to  ideas,  and  voluntary  motions,  fhall  fpringup 
in  them  at  certain  ages  and  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
mix  themfelves  with  impreffions,  and  acquired  ideas, 
fo  as  to  be,  in  general,  fuitable  to  them  ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  direct  the  brute  creatures  in  what  manner 
to  provide  for,  and  preferve,  themfelves  and  their 
young. 

This  would  be  a  kind  of  infpiration  to  brutes, 
mixing  itfelf  with,  and  helping  out,  that  part  of  their 
faculties  which  correfponds  to  reafon  in  us,  and 
which  is  extremely  imperfect  in  them.  Only  this 
infpiration  might  be  called  natural,  as  proceeding 
from  the  fame  ftated  laws  of  matter  and  motion  as 
the  other  phenomena  of  nature ;  whereas  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  facred  writers  appears  to  be  of  a  much 
higher  fource,  fo  as  to  be  termed  fupernatural  pro¬ 
perly,  in  contradiftinflion  to  all  knowledge  refulting 
from  the  common  laws  of  nature.  And  yet  it  may 
refult  from  fome  higher  laws  of  nature.  For  facred 
infpiration  would  lofe  nothing  of  its  authority,  though 
it  fhould  appear  to  he  within  fuch  laws,  as  by  their 
feednefs  might  be  termed  nature }  and  indeed  all 
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differences  in  thefe  things,  after  the  faffs  are  once 
fettled,  will  be  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  to  be  merely 
verbal. 

Fifthly,  the  laft  caufe  here  afligned  for  the  great- 
difference  and  inferiority  of  brutes,  in  refpeCt  of  in¬ 
tellectual  capacities,  is  the  difference  in  the  events 
and  incidents  of  their  lives.  They  converfe  with  far 
fewer  objects  than  men,  and  both  the  objects  and 
pleafures  of  feeling,  taffe,  and  frriell,  have  a  far 
greater  proportional  (hare  in  tire  fii  in 'total,  than  in 
us.  Now,  as  in  men,  the  common  events  and  in¬ 
cidents  of  life  give  a  turn  to  the  whole  frame  of  mind, 
and  either  inlarge  the  intellectual  capacities,  if  they 
be  various,  or  narrow  them,  if  the  fame  occurrences 
return  again  and  again  perpetually  ;  fo.  independently 
of  ail  the  foregoing  confiderations,  the  famenefs, 
paucity,  and  relation  to  mere  fenfe,  of  the  imp-ref- 
lions  made  on  brutes,  muff  infer  a  great  narrownefs 
of  underffanding.  , 

From  all  thefe  things  put  together,  it  appears  very 
conceivable,  how  the  mental  faculties  of  brutes 
fhould,  confidently  with  the  doCtrines  of  vibrations 
and  affociation,  be  what  they  are,  in  faff,  found  to 
‘be.  And  though  I  fuppofe,  with  Defcartes ,  that  all 
their  motions  are  conducted  by  mere  mechanifm  ; 
yet  I  do  not  luppofe  them  to  be  deftitute  of  percep¬ 
tion,  but  that  they  have  this  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  us ;  and  that  it  is  fubjeCted 
to  the  lame  mechanical  laws  as  the  motions.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  ideal  vibrations,  which  take  place  in  the  me¬ 
dullary  fubffances  of  their  brains,  be  the  refult  of 
former  impreffions,  or  the  mere  offspring  of  their 
vital  and  natural  powers,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing 
hvpothefis  concerning  inftinCt,  or  the  compound 
effeCt  of  both,  which  we  may  prefume  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  the  cafe,  I  always  fuppofe,  that  correfponding 
feelings,  and  affections  of  mind,  attend  upon  them, 
juft  as  in  us.  And  the  brute  creatures  prove  their 
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near  relation  to  us,  not  only  by  the  general  refem- 
blance  of  the  body,  but  by  that  of  the  mind  alfb  ;  in- 

m  %  0 

afmuch  as  many  of  them  have  mo  ft  of  the  eminent 
paflions  in  fome  imperfeft  degree,  and  as  there  is, 
perhaps  no  paftion  belonging  to  human  nature, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  fome  brute  creature  in  a 
confiderable  degree. 

The  brutes  feem  fcarce  ever  able  to  arrive  at  any 
proper  felf-intereft  of  the  abftraft  and  refined  kind, 
at  confcioufnefs,  fo  as  to  compare  and  connect  them- 
felves  with  themfelves  in  different  lituations,  or  at 
any  idea  and  adoration  of  God  ;  and  this  from  the 
narrownefs  of  their  capacities  and  opportunities  in 
general,  but  particularly  from  their  want  of  fymbols. 

The  fame  want  of  fymbols  muff  make  all  their 
reafonings  and  affections,  which  refemble  ours  in 
the  general,  be,  however,  confiderably  different  in 
particulars,  and  far  lefs  complex  ;  but  it  is  fufficient 
to  intitle  them  to  the  names  of  fagacity,  cunning, 
fear,  love,  &c.  by  which  ours  are  denoted,  that  the 
trains  of  ideal  vibrations  in  their  brains  bear  a  gene¬ 
ral  refemblance  to  the  correfponding  ones  in  ours, 
fpring  from  like  caufes,  and  produce  like  effects. 

The  power,  of  affociation  over  brutes  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  in  all  the  tricks  which  they  are  taught ;  and  the 
whole  nature  of  each  brute,  which  has  been  brought 
up  amongft  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  is  a  com¬ 
pound  of  inftinft,  his  own  obfervation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  imitation  of  thofe  of  his  own  fpecies.  Xn- 
fttnft  feems  to  have  exerted  its  whole  influence  when 
the  creature  is  arrived  at  maturity,  and  has  brought 
up  young;  fo  that  nothing  new  can  be  expefted  from 
it  afterwards.  But  their  intelleftual  acquifitions  from 
obfervation  and  imitation  continue ;  whence  old 
brutes  are  far  more  cunning,  and  can  aft  far  better, 
pro  re  nata,  than  young  ones. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembred  in  fpeaking  on 
this  fubjeft,  that  brutes  have  more  reafon  than  they 

can 
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can  fhew,  from  their  want  of  words,  from  our  in¬ 
attention,  and  from  our  ignorace  of  the  import  of 
thole  fymbols,  which  they  do  ufe  in  giving  intima¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  and  to  us. 

We  feem  to  be  in  the  place  of  God  to  them,  to 
be  his  vicegerents,  and  impowered  to  receive  homage 
from  them  in  his  name.  And  we  are  obliged  by  the 
fame  tenure  to  be  their  guardians  and  benefe&ors. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Six  Claffes  of  intellectual  Plea¬ 
fures  and  Pains. 

\ 

I  HAVE  now  difpatched  die  hiftory  and  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  fenfations.  motions,  and  ideas ;  and 
endeavoured  to  fuitthem,  as  well  as  I  could,  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fird  chapter.  My 
next  buhnefs,  is  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  rife 
and  gradual  increafe  of  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
imagination,  ambition,  felf-intered,  fympathy,  theo- 
pathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe  ;  and  to  fee  how  far  thefe 
can  be  deduced,  in  the  particular  forms  and  degrees 
that  are  found  to  prevail,  in  fad,  from  the  fenfible 
pleafures  and  pains,  by  means  of  the  general  Taw  of 
a!Todation.  As  to  that  of  vibrations,  it  feems  of 

j 

little  importance  in  this  part  of  the  work,  whether 
it  be  adopted  or  not.  If  any  other  law  can  be  made 
the  foundation  of  affociation,  or  confident  with  it, 
it  may  alfo  be  made  confident  with  the  analyfis  of  the 
in  telle  61  ual  pleafures  and  pains,  which  I  Shall  here 
give.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  law  that  can  ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  feems  to  be  fo  peculiar  an  apt- 
nefs  in  the  dobtrine  of  vibrations,  for  explaining  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  pafiions,  as  aimod  excludes 
all  others. 

Now  it  will  be  a  Sufficient  proof,  that  all  the  intel¬ 
lectual  pleafures  and  pains  are  deduciHe  ultimately 
from  the  fenfible  ones,  if  we  can  Shew  of  each  intel- 
lebfual  p'eafure  and  pain  in  particular  that  it  takes  its 
jife  from  other  pleafures  and  pains,  either  fenfible  or 

intel- 
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intellectual.  For  thus  none  of  the  intellectual  plea¬ 
fures  and  pains  can  be  original.  But  the  fenfible  plea- 
hires  and  pains  are  evidently  originals.  They  ore 
therefore  -  the  only  ones,  i.  e.  they  are  the  common 
fource  from  whence  all  the  intellectual  pleafures  and 
pains  are  ultimately  derived 

When  I  fay,  that  the  intellectual  pleafures  A  and 
B  are  deducible  from  one  another,  J  do  not  mean, 
that  A  receives  back  again  from  B  that  luftre  which 
it  had  conferred  upon  it  •  for  this  would  he  Jo  argue 
in  a  circle ;  but  that  whereas  both  A  and  B  borrow 
from  a  variety  of  fources,  as  well  as  from  each 
other,  they  may  and  indeed  mult,  transfer  by  affo- 
ciation  part  of  the  luftre  borrowed  from  foreign 
fources  upon  each  other. 

If  we  admit  the  power  of  affociatton,  and  can  alfc* 
fhew,  that  aflociations,  fufficient  in  kind  and  degree* 
concur,  in  faCt,  in  the  feveral  inftances  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  pleafures  and  pains,  this  will,  of  itfelf.  exclude 
all  other  caufes  for  thefe  pleafures  and  pains,  fuen  a& 
inftinct  for  inftance.  If  we  cannot  trace  out  affbei- 
ations  fufficient  in  kind  and  degree,  (till  it  will  not 
be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  other  caufes.  becaufe 
great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  novelty, 
eomplexnefs,  and  intricacy  of  the  fubjeCt.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  other  hand,  analogy  may  perhaps  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  as  inftinCt  prevails  much,  and 
reafbn  a  little  in  brutes,  fo  inftinct  ought  to  prevail 
a  little  in  us.  Let  the  faCts  {peak  for  themfelves. 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  o  f  Imagina¬ 
tion. 

1  •«  •  -l 

1  Begin  with  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  imagination  ; 

and  fhall  endeavour  to  derive  each  fpecies  of  them 
by  affociation,  either  from  thofe  of  fenfation,  ambi¬ 
tion,  felf-intereft,  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the 
moral  fenfe,  or  from  foreign  ones  of  imagination.. 
They  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  the  feven  kinds  that 
follow.  ‘ 

Firft,  the  pleafures  arifing  from  the  beauty  of  the 
rfatural  world. 

•  Secondly,  thofe  from  the  works  of  art. 

Thirdly,  from  the  liberal  arts  of  mufic,  painting, 
and  poetry. 

'  Fourthly,  from  the  fciences. 

'  Fifthly,  from  the  beauty  of  the  perfon. 

‘Sixthly,  from  wit  and  humour. 

Seventhly,  the  pains  which  arife  from  grofs  abfur- 
iity,  inconfiftency,  or  deformity. 

PROP.  46. 

To  examine  how  far  the  jujl  mentioned  plea¬ 
fures  and,  pains  of  imagination  are  agreeable 
to  the  doElrine  of  affociation . 

Of  the  pleafures  arifing  from  the  beauty  of  the  natural 

world  * 

THE  pleafures  arifing  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  natural  world  feem  to  admit 
®f the  following  analyfis. 
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The  pleafant  taftes,  and  fmeils,  and  the  fne  co¬ 
lours  of  fruits  and  flowers,  the  melody  of  birds,  and 
the  grateful  warmth  or  coolnefs  of  the  air,  in  the 
proper  feafons,  transfer  miniatures  of  thefe  pleafures 
upon  rural  fcenes,  which  ftart  up  inftantaneoufly  fo 
mixefd  with  each  other,  and  with  fuch  as  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  enumerated,  as  to  be  feparately  indifcer- 
nible. 

If  there  be  a  precipice,  a  cataraft,  a  mountain  of 
fnow,  &c.  in  one  part  of  the  fcene,  the  nafcent  ideas 
of  fear  and  horror  magnify  and  enliven  all  the  other 
ideas,  and  by  degrees  pafs  into  pleafures,  by  fug- 
gefling  the  fecurity  from  pain. 

In  like  manner  the  grandeur  of  fome  fcenes,  and 
the  novelty  of  others,  by  exciting  furprife  and  won¬ 
der,  i.  t.  by  making  a  great  difference  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  and  fublequent  dates  of  mind,  fo  as  to  b< ,  der 
upon,  or  even  enter  the  limits  of  pain,  may  greatly 
enhance  the  pleafure. 

Uniformity  and  variety  in  conjunction  are  alfo  prin¬ 
cipal  fources  of  the  pleafures  of  beautv,  being  made 
fo  partly  by  their  affociation  with  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  partly  by  that  with  the  works  of  art ;  and 
with  the  many  conveniences  which  we  receive  from 
the  uniformity  and  variety  of  the  works  of  nature 
and  art.  They  muff  therefore  transfer  part  of  the 
luffre  borrowed  from  the  works  of  art,  and  from 
the  head  of  convenience,  upon  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture. 

Poetry  and  painting  are  much  employed  in  fetting 
forth  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  afford  us  a  high  degree  of  pleafure 
from  many  other  fources.  Hence  the  beauties  of 

j 

nature  delight  poets  and  painters,  and  fuch  as  are 
addicled  to  the  ffudv  of  their  works,  more  than 
others.  Part  of  this  effeH  is  indeed  owing  to  the 
greater  attention  of  fuch  perfons  to  the  other  fources ; 
but  this  comes  tp  the  fame  thing,  as  far  as  the  general 
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theory  of  the  faflitious,  affociated  nature  of  thefe 
pleafures  is  concerned 

The  many  fports  and  paftimes,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  whole  ideas  and  pleafures  are  re¬ 
vived  by  the  view  of  rural  fcenes,  in  an  evanefcent 
fhate,  and  fo  mixed  together  as  to  be  feparately  i-ndif- 
cernible,  do  farther  augment  the  pleafure  fuggefted 
by  the  beauties  of  nature. 

To  thefe  we  may  add,  the  oppofition  between  the 
offenfivenefs,  dangers,  and  corruption  of  populous 
cities,  and  the  health,  tranquillity,  and  innocence, 
which  the  afhial  view,  or  the  mental  contemplation, 
of  rural  fcenes  introduces ;  alfo  the  pleafures  of  foci- 
ality  and  mirth,  which  are  often  found  in  the  greateft 
perfection  in  country  retirements,  the  amorous  plea¬ 
fures,  which  have  many  connexions  with  rural  fcenes, 
and  thofe  which  the  opinions  and  encomiums  of  others 
beget  in  us,  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  by  means  of  the 
contagioufnefs  obfervable  in  mental  difpofitions,  as 
well  as  bodily  ones. 

Thofe  perfons  who  have  already  formed  high  ideas 
of  the  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs,  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  nature,  with  fuitable  affeClions,  generally 
feel  the  exalted  pleafures  of  devotion  upon  every  view 
and  contemplation  of  his  works,  either  in  an  explicit 
and  diftinCt  manner,  or  in  a  more  fecret  and  implicit 
one.  Hence,  part  of  the  general  indeterminate  plea¬ 
fures,  here  confidered,  is  deducible  from  the  pleafures 
of  theopathy. 

We  mult  not  omit  in  this  place  to  remind  the  reader 
of  a  remark  made  above  ;  viz.  that  green,  which 
is  the  middle  colour  of  the  feven  primary  ones,  and 
confequently  the  mod  agreeable  to  the  organ  of  fight, 
is  alfo  the  general  colour  of  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
i.  e.  of  external  nature. 

Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  fome  of  the  principal 
fourees  of  the  beauties  of  nature  to  mankind  in  ge¬ 
neral. 
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joeral.  Inquifitive  and  philofophical  perfons  have  fome 
others,  arifing  from  their  peculiar  knowledge  and  ftudy 
of  natural  hiftory,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy,  in 
general.  For  the  profusion  of  beauties,  ufes,  fit- 
neffes,  elegance  in  minute  things,  and  magnifi* 
cence  in  great  ones,  exceed  all  bounds  of  concep¬ 
tion,  furprize,  and  aftonifhment ;  new  fcenes,  andl 
thofeof  unbounded  extent,  feparately  confidered,  ever 
prefenting  themfelves  to  view,  the  more  any  one  {In¬ 
dies  and  contemplates  the  works  of  God. 

And  upon  the  whole,  the  reader  may  fee,  tha$ 
there  are  fufficient  fources  for  all  thofe  pleafures  of 
imagination,  which  the  beauties  of  nature  excite  in 
different  perfons ;  and  that  the  differences  which  are 
found  in  different  perfons  in  this  refpefit,  are  fuffici- 
ently  analogous  to  the  differences  of  their  fituations 
in  life,  and  of  the  confequent  affociations  formed  in 
them. 

An  attentive  perfon  may  alfo,  in  viewing  or  con¬ 
templating  the  beauties  of  nature,  lay  hold,  as  it  were, 
of  the  remainders  and  miniatures  ol  many  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  pleafures  here  enumerated,  while  they  recur  in 
a  feparate  (late,  and  before  they  coalefce  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  indeterminate  aggregate,  and  thus  verify  the. 
fiiftorv  now  propofed. 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  hiftory,  that  an  atten¬ 
tive  perfon  may  alfo  obferve  great  differences  in  the 
kind  and  degree  of  the  relifti  which  he  has  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  different  periods  of  his  life.; 
efpecially  as  the  kind  and  degree  may  be  found  to 
agree  in  the  main  with  this  hiftory. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  we  may  remark,  that  tbefc 
pleafures  do  not  cloy  very  foon,  but  are  of  a  lading 
nature,  if  compared  with  the  fenfible  ones ;  fince 
this  follows  naturally  from  the  great  variety  of  their 
fources,  and  the  evanefcent  nature  of  their  conftituent 
parts* 


When 
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When  a  beautiful  fcene  is  firft  prefentecL  there  is 
generally  great  pleafure  from  furprife.  from  being 
ftruck  with  objefts  and  circumftances  which  we  did 
not  expect.  This  prefently  declines ;  but  is  abun¬ 
dantly  compenfated  afterwards  by  the  gradual  alter¬ 
nate  exaltation  of  the  feveral  conftituent  parts  of  the 
complex  pleafiires,  which  alfo  do  probably  enhance 
one  another.  And  thus  we  may  take  wvera!  re \  v  vs 
of  the  fame  fcene,  before  the  pleafure,  which  it  af¬ 
fords,  comes  to  its  maximum.  After  this  the  pleafure 
mull  decline,  if  we  review  it  often  :  but  if  at  confi- 
derable  intervals,  fo  as  that  many  foreign  hates  of 
mind  intervene,  alfo  fo  as  that  new  fources  of  the 
pleafures  of  this  kind  be  broken  up,  the  pleafure  may 
recur  for  many  fuccefiions  of  nearly  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude. 

The  fame  obfervations  hold  in  refpect  of  the  plea* 
fures  from  the  beauties  of  nature  in  general,  and  in¬ 
deed  from  all  the  other  fources,  works  of  art,  liberal 
arts,  fciences.  &c.  Thefe  all  (trike  and  furprife  the 
young  mind  at  firft,  but  require  a  confiderable  time 
before  they  come  to  their  maximum ;  after  which 
fome  or  other  will  always  be  at  its  maximum  for  a 
confiderable  time.  However  the  pleafures  of  ima¬ 
gination  in  general,  as  well  as  each  particular  fet  and 
individual,  muft  decline  at  laft  from  the  nature  of 
our  frame.  In  what  manner  they  ought  to  decline, 
fo  as  to  be  confident  with  our  fummum  bonum,  by 
yielding,  in  due  time,  to  more  exalted  and  pure  plea¬ 
fures,  w7hofe  compofition  they  enter,  I  will  endeavour 
to  (hew  hereafter. 

Thefe  pleafures  are  a  principal  fource  of  thofe 
which  are  annexed  to  the  view  of  uniformity  with 
variety,  as  above  noted,  i.  e.  of  analogies  of  various 
orders  ;  and  confequentlv  are  a  principal  incitement 
to  our  tracing  out  real  analogies,  and  forming  arti¬ 
ficial  ones. 
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The  novel,  the  grand,  and  the  marvellous,  are 
alfo  mod  confpicuous  in  the  works  of  nature;  and 
the  lad  drikes  us  particularly  in  many  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  by  feeming  to  exceed  all  bounds 
of  credibilitv,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  are  certified 
by  irrefragable  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  fafts. 
The  fatiety  which  every  pleafure  begets  in  us,  after 
fome  continuance,  makes  us  third  perpetually  after 
the  grand  and  novel ;  and,  as  it  were,  grafp  at  infi¬ 
nity  in  number  and  extent ;  there  being  a  kind  of 
tacit 'expectation;  that  the  pleafure  will  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  caufes,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve,  in  other  cafes,  the 
effefils  to  be  in  fome  degree  proportional  to  their 
caufes. 

The  pleafures  of  novelty  decline  not  only  in  this 
clafs,  but  alfo  in  all  the  others  fenfible  and  intel¬ 
lectual ,  partly  from  our  bodily  frame,  partly  from 
the  intermixture,  and  confequent  affociation  of  neu¬ 
tral  circumdances  [i.  e.  fuch  as  afford  neither  pleafure 
nor  pain)  in  their  fuccedive  recurrencies. 

A  difpofition  to  a  pleafurable  date  is  a  general  at¬ 
tendant  upon  health,  and  the  integrity  of  our  bodily 
faculties;  and  that  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  that  afilual 
pleafure  will  fpring  up  from  moderate  incitements, 
from  the  tranfient  introdufifion  of  the  affociated  cir¬ 
cumdances  of  former  pleafurable  dates.  If  the  body 
be  indifpofedinfome  degree,  it  is,  however,  podibleto 
force  it  into  a  date  of  pleafure  by  the  vivid  intro¬ 
duction  of  various  and  powerful  circumdances ;  but 
this  unnatural  date  cannot  lad  long;  and  if  the  in- 
difpofition  to  pleafure  be  great,  it  cannot  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  difpofition 
to  pleafure  is  preternaturally  prevalent  as  after  wine 
and  opium,  and  in  certain  morbid  cafes,  the  lead 
hint  will  excite  profufe  joy,  leaning  chiefly  to  the 
pleafures  of  imagination,  ambition,  fympathy,  or 
devotion,  according  to  the  circumdances. 
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It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  the  doftrine  of  yibratfons, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  one  that  admits  of  per¬ 
manent  ftates  of  motion,  and  difpofition  to  motion, 
in  the  brain,  fuits  thefe  laft  remarks  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

a 

OJ  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  art . 

The  works  of  art,  which  afford  us  the  pleafures 
of  beauty,  are  chiefly  buildings,  public  and  private, 
religious,  civil,  and  military,  with  their  appendages 
and  ornaments,  and  machines  of  the  feveral  kinds, 
from  the  great  ones  employed  in  war,  commerce, 
and  public  affairs,  fuch  as  fhips,  military  engines, 
machines  for  manufacturing  metals,  &c.  down  to 
clocks,  watches,  and  domeftic  furniture.  The  fur- 
vey  of  thefe  things,  when  perfect  in  their  kinds, 
affords  great  pleafures  to  the  curious  ;  and  thefe  plea¬ 
fures  increafe  for  a  certain  time,  by  being  cultivated 
and  gratified,  till  at  laft  they  come  to  their  height, 
decline,  and  give  way  to  others,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved  of  the  pleafures  arifing  from  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

The  chief  fources  of  the  pleafures,  which  the  fore- 
mentioned  works  of  art  afford,  appear  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  r  the  beautiful  illuminations  from  gay  co¬ 
lours  ;  the  refemblance  which  the  playthings,  that 
pleafed  us  when  we  wrere  children,  bear  to  them  ;  the 
great  regularity  and  variety  obfervable  in  them  ;  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  fome,  and  the  neat- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  others,  and  that  efpecially  if  they 
be  fmall ;  the  fitnefs  to  anfwer  ufeful  ends ;  their 
anfwering  a  multiplicity  of  thefe  by  fimple  means,  or 
by  analogous  complex  ones,  not  exceeding  certain 
limits  in  complexnefs;  the  knowledge  conveyed  in 
many  cafes;  the  ftrong  affociations  with  religion, 
death,  war,  juftice,  pow7er,  riches,  titles,  high- 
birth,  entertainments,  mirth,  &c.;  fafhion,  with  the 
opinions  and  encomiums  of  perfons  fuppofed  to  be 
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judges;  the  vein  defire  of  having  a  tafle,  and  of 
being  thought  connoiffeurs  and  judges,  &c.  &c . 

In  architecture  there  are  certain  proportions  of 
breadths,  lengths,  depths,  and  intire  magnitudes,  to 
each  other,  which  are  by  fomefuppofed  to  be  naturally 
beautiful,  juft  as  the  fimple  ratio’s  of  1  to  2,  2  to  3, 
3  to  4,  &c.  inmufic,  yield  founds  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  pleafant  to  the  ear.  But  it  rather  feems  to  me, 
that  ceconomica!  convenience  firft  determined  the 
ratio’s  of  doors,  windows,  pillars,  &c.  in  a  grofs 
way  ;  and  then  that  the  convenience  of  the  artifts 
fixed  this  determination  to  fome  few  exaft  ratio’s,  as 
in  the  proportion  between  the  lengths  and  breadths 
of  the  pillars  of  the  fevcral  orders.  Afterwards  thefe 
proportions  became  affociated  fo  often  with  a  variety 
of  beauties  in  coflly  buildings,  that  they  could  not 
but  be  thought  naturally  beautiful  at  laft.  In  merely 
ornamental  parts  the  beauty  of  the  proportions  feems 
to  arife  intirely  either  from  fafhion,  or  froma  lppofed 
refemblance  to  fomething  already  fixed  as  a  beautiful 
proportion.  It  is  eafy  from  thefe  principles  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  prevalency  of  different  proportions,  and 
general  tafles,  in  different  ages  and  countries. 

Of  the  pleafures  arifing  from  mufic ,  paintings  and 

poetry . 

Let  us  next  confider  the  three  liberal  and  lifter , 
arts  of  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry. 

Of  Mufic . 

Now  in  refpeft  of  mufic,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  fimple  founds  of  all  uniform  fonorous  bodies,  and 
particularly  the  fingle  notes  of  the  feveral  mufical 
inftruments,  alfo  all  the  concords,  or  notes,  whofe 
vibrations  bear  to  each  other  the  fimple  ratio’s  of  1  to 
2 ,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  founded  together,  or  near  to 
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each  other,  may,  be  confidered  as  originally  pleafant 
to  the  ear.  Difcords  are  originally  unpleafant,  and 
therefore,  as  in  other  like  cafes,  may  be  made  ufe  of 
to  heighten  our  pleafures,  by  being  properly  and 
fparingly  introduced,  fo  as  to  make  a  ftrong  contraft. 
To  which  if  we  add  the  uniformity  and  variety  ob- 
fervable  in  all  good  mufic,  we  fhall  have  the  chief 
pleafures  affefting  children,  and  young  perfons,  upon 
their  being  fn  ft  accuftomed  to  hear  mufic. 

By  degrees  the  difcords  become  lefs  and  lefs  harfh 
to  the  ear,  and  at  laft  even  pleafant,  at  leaf!  by  their 
affociations  with  the  concords,  that  go  before,  or 
follow  them  ;  fo  that  more,  and  alfo  more  harfh  dif¬ 
cords,  are  perpetually  required  to  give  a  relifh,  and 
keep  the  fweetnefs  of  the  concords  from  cloying. 
Particular  kinds  of  air  and  harmony  are  aflociated 
with  particular  words,  affeclions,  and  paffions,  and 
fo  are  made  to  exprefs  thefe  ;  befides  which  there  is 
often  a  natural  aptitude  in  the  mufic  to  reprefent  the 
affeBion,  as  in  quick  mufic,  and  concords,  to  repre¬ 
fent  mirth,  Mufic  in  general  is  conneBed  with  gai¬ 
ety,  public  rejoicings,  the  amorous  pleafures,  riches, 
high-rank,  &c.  or  with  battles,  forrow,  death,  and 
religious  contemplations.  There  is  an  ambition  to 
excel  in  tafte,  in  performance,  and  in  compofition, 
and  a  difficulty  which  enhances  the  pleafure,  &c.  &c.; 
till,  by  thefe  and  fuch-iike  ways,  the  judgments  and 
taftes  of  different  perfons,  in  refpeB  of  mufic,  be¬ 
come  as  different,  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  faff. 

Of  Painting .  , 

Our  pleafures  from  piBures  are  very  nearly  related 
to  thole  of  imitation,  which,  as  was  obferved  above, 
take  up  a  confiderable  part  of  our  childhood  j  and 
the  feveral  playthings  reprefenting  men,  houfes, 
horfes,  &c.  with  which  children  are  fo  much  delighted, 
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are  to  be  confidered.  both  as  augmenting  and  gratis 
fying  this  tafte  in  them. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the  ideas  of  fight 
are  the  mo  ft  vivid  of  all  our  ideas,  and  thofe  which 
are  chiefly  laid  up  in  the  memory  as  keys  and  repe¬ 
rtories  to  the  reft,  pictures,  which  are  fomething  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  real  objefct  and  the  idea,  and 
therefore  in  cafes  of  fufficient  likenefs  more  vivid 
than  the  idea,  cannot  but  pleafe  us  by  thus  gratifying 
our  defire  of  raifing  up  a  complete  idea  of  an  abfent 
object.  This  an  attentive  perfbn  may  ohferve  in 
himfelf  in  viewing  pictures. 

The  furprife  and  contraft  which  arife  in  children, 
upon  their  feeing  perfons  and  objects  prefent  in  their 
p  ftures,  which  yet  they  know  to  be  abfent,  by  ftri- 
k  ng  the  mind  with  the  impoftible  conception  of  the 
fame  thing  in  two  places,  are  probably  the  fources  of 
:onfiderable  pleafure  to  them. 

To  thefe  caufes  let  us  add  the  gay  colours,  and  fine 
)rnaments,  which  generally  go  along  with  pictures; 
md  we  fhall  have  the  chief  fources  of  the  pleafures 
vhich  painting  affords  to  young  perfons,  and  to  thofe 
vho  have  not  yet  been  much  aft'eBed  with  the  various 
iicidents  of  life,  and  their  reprefentations,  or  ac- 
cuired  a  tafte  and  (kill  in  thefe  things. 

For,  after  this,  the  pleafures  arifing  from  piflures 
ae  quite  of  another  kind,  being  derived  from  the 
fane  fources  as  thofe  that  belong  to  the  feenes,  af- 
felions,  and  paftions  reprefented,  from  the  poetical 
dferiptions  of  thefe,  from  the  precife  juftnefs  of  the 
imitation,  from  ambition,  fafhion,  the  extravagant 
pices  of  the  works  of  certain  mafters,  from  affo- 
cition  with  the  villas  and  cabinets  of  the  noble,  the 
ria,  and  the  curious,  Sc.  Sc. 

The  nature  of  the  caricatura,  burlefque,  grotefque, 
picurefque,  Sc.  may  be  underftood  from  what  is  de¬ 
livered  in  other  parts  of  this  feftion,  concerning 
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laughter,  wit,  humour,  the  marvellous,  abfurd, 
&c.  to  which  they  correfpond. 

Painting  has.  a  great  advantage  over  verbal  de- 
fcription,  in  refpeCt  of  the  vividnefs  and  number  of 
ideas  to  be  at  once  excited  in  the  fancy  ;  but  its 
compafs  is,  upon  the  whole,  much  narrower,  and 
it  is  alfo  confined  to  one  point  of  time. 

The  reprefentations  of  battles,  ftorms,  wild  beafh, 
and  other  objects  of  horror,  in  pictures,  pleafe  us  pe¬ 
culiarly,  partly  from  the  near  alliance  which  the  ideas 
fuggefted  bear  to  pain,  partly  from  the  fecret  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  own  fecurity,  and  partly  becaufe 
they  awaken  and  agitate  the  mind  fufficiently  to  be 
ftrongly  affefted  with  the  other  pleafures,  which  may 
then  be  offered  to  it. 

Of  Poetry . 

The  beauties  and  excellencies  of  good  poetry  are 
deducible  from  three  fources.  Firft,  the  harmony, 
regularity,  and  variety  of  the  numbers  or  metre, 
and  of  the  rhyme.  Secondly,  the  fitnefs  and 
ftrength  of  the  words  and  phrafes.  Thirdly, 
the  fubj  eft-matter  of  the  poem,  and  the  invention 
and  judgment  exerted  by  the  poet,  in  regard  to  his 
fubjeft.  And  the  beauties  arifing  from  each  cf  thefe 
are  much  transferred  upon  the  other  two  by  affecta¬ 
tion. 

That  the  verification  has  of  itfelf  a  confiderabk 
influi  nee,  may  be  feen  by  putting  good  poetical  paf 
fages  into  the  order  of  profe.  And  it  may  be  ac 
counted  For  from  what  has  been  already  obferved  o’ 
uniformity  and  variety,  from  the  fmoothnefs  an) 
facility  with  which  verfes  run  over  the  tongue,  fron 
the  frequent  coincidence  of  the  end  of  the  fentence 
and  that  of  the  verfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  this  rul 
is  violated  at  proper  intervals  in  all  varieties,  left  th 
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•ear  fhould  be  tired  with  too  much  famenefs,  from  the 
affiftance  which  verification  affords  to  the  memory, 
from  fome  faint  refemblance  which  it  bears  to  mu¬ 
le,  and  its  frequent  affociations  with  it,  &c  &c. 

The  beauties  of  the  didfion  arife  chiefly  from  the 
figures ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  neceffary  here  to  in¬ 
spire  into  the  fources  of  their  beauties. 

Now  figurative  words  feem  to  flrike  and  pleafe  us 
cliefly  from  that  impropriety  which  appears  at  firft 
firht,  upon  their  application  to  the  things  denoted 
b;  them,  and  from  the  confequent  heightening  of  the 
pDpriety,  as  foon  as  it  is  duly  perceived.  For  when 
figurative  words  have  recurred  fo  often  as  to  excite 
tfe  fecondary  idea  inffantaneoufly,  and  without  any 
jevious  harfhnefs  to  the  imagination,  they  lofe  their 
peuliar  beauty  and  force  ;  and,  in  order  to  recover 
tis,  and  make  ourfelves  fenfible  of  it,  we  are  obliged 
D  recal  the  literal  fenfe,  and  to  place  the  literal  and 
igurative  fenfes  clofe  together,  that  fo  we  may  firft 
:>e  fenfible  of  the  inconfiflency,  and  then  be  more 
iffediedwith  the  union  and  coalefcence. 

Befides  this,  figurative  expreffions  illuminate  our 
lifeourfes  and  writings  by  transferring  the  properties, 
ffociations,  and  emotions,  belonging  to  one  thing 
pon  another,  by  augmenting,  diminifhing,  &c. ;  and 
ius,  according  as  the  fubjedf  is  ludicrous  or  grave, 
ley  either  increafe  our  mirth  and  laughter,  or  excite 
1  us  love,  tendernefs,  compaflion,  admiration,  in- 
ignation,  terror,  devotion,  &c. 

When  figures  are  too  diflant,  or  too  obfeure, 
len  they  augment  or  diminifh  too  much,  we  are 
fpleafed ;  and  the  principal  art  in  the  ufe  of  figures 
to  heighten,  as  far  as  the  imagination  will  permit, 
^  greateft  beauty  lying  upon  the  confines  of  what 
guffs  by  being  too  remote  or  bombaft .  And  this 
treme  limit  for  figurative  expreffions  fhews  evi- 
ntly,  that  the  pleafure  arifing  from  them  is  nearly 
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allied  to  pain  •  and  their  beauty  owing  to  a  certain 
kind  and  degree  of  inconfiftency. 

However,  as  the  various  figures  ufed  in  fpeaking 
and  writing  have  great  influences  over  each  other, 
alter,  and  are  much  altered,  as  to  their  relative  ener¬ 
gy,  by  our  paffions,  cuftoms,  opinions,  conftitution;, 
educations,  &c.  there  can  be  no  fixed  ftandard  f<?r 
determining  what  is  beauty  here,  or  what  is  the  dt- 
gree  of  it.  Every  perfon  may  find,  that  his  tafte  n 
thefe  things  receives  conflderable  changes  in  his  pn- 
grefs  through  life  ;  and  may,  by  careful  obfervatioi, 
trace  up  thefe  changes  to  the  aflociations  that  hue 
caufed  them.  And  yet  fince  mankind  have  a  gen- 
ral  refemblance  to  each  other,  both  in  their  internl 
make,  and  external  circumftances,  there  will  be  font 
general  agreements  about  thefe  things  common  t> 
all  mankind.  The  agreements  will  alfo  become  per 
petually  greater,  as  the  perfons  under  confideratior. 
are  fuppofed  to  agree  more  in  their  genius,  ftudies, 
external  circumftances,  &c.  Elence  may  be  feen  in 
part,  the  foundation  of  the  general  agreements  ob- 
fervable  in  critics,  concerning  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
as  well  as  that  of  their  particular  difputes  and  differ¬ 
ences. 

It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the 
cuftom  of  introducing  figures  in  a  copious  manner 
into  poetry,  together  with  the  tranfpofitions,  ellip- 
fes,  fuperfluities,  and  high-ftrained  expreffions 
which  the  laws  of  the  verfification  have  forced  the 
beft  poets  upon,  in  fome  cafes,  have  given  a  fanclior 
to  certain  otherwife  unallowable  liberties  of  expref 
fion,  and  to  a  moderate  degree  of  obfeurity,  anc 
even  converted  them  into  beauties.  To  which  it  ma] 
be  added,  that  a  momentary  obfeurity  is  like  a  dif 
cord  in  mufic  properly  introduced. 

The  pleafure  which  we  receive  from  the  matter  o 
the  poem,  and  the  invention  and  judgment  of  th< 
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'poet,  in  this  refpeCt,  arifes  from  the  things  themfelves 
defcribed  or  reprefented.  It  is  neceftary  therefore 
that  the  poet  fhould  choofe  fuch  fcenes  as  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  terrible,  or  otherwife  ftrongly  affeCting,  and  fuch 
characters  as  excite  love,  pity,  juft  indignation, 
&c.;  or  rather,  that  he  fhould  prefent  us  with  a  pro¬ 
per  mixture  of  all  thefe.  For  as  they  will  all  pleafe 
(ingly;  fo  a  well-ordered  fucceftion  of  them  will  much 
enhance  thefe  feparate  pleafures,  by  the  contrails, 
ana'ogies,  and  coincidences,  which  this  may  be  made 
to  introduce.  In  all  thefe  things  the  chief  art  is  to 
copy  nature  fo  well,,  and  to  be  fo  exaCt  in  all  the 
principal  circumftances  relating  to  aCtions,  paftions, 
&c.  i.  e.  to  real  life,  that  the  reader  may  be  infen- 
ftbly  betrayed  into  a  half  belief  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  fcene. 

Verfes  well  pronounced  afteCt  us  much  more  than 
when  they  merely  pal's  over  the  eye  from  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  afteCtions  and  paftions  reprefented,  by 
the  human  voice  ;  and  ftill  much  more  when  aCted 
well,  and  heightened  by  the  proper  conjunction  of 
realizing  circumftances. 

Since  poetry  makes  ufe  of  words,  which  are  the 
principal  channel  of  mutual  communication  for  our 
thoughts  and  affeCtions,  and  has  by  this  means  an 
unlimited  compafs  in  refpeCt  of  time,  place,  &c.  it 
mult,  upon  the  whole,  have  great  advantages  over 
painting. 

As  the  pleafures  of  imagination  are  very  prevalent 
and  much  cultivated,  during  youth  ;  fo,  if  we  conftder 
mankind  as  one  great  individual,  advancing  in  age 
perpetually,  it  feems  natural  to  expert  that  in  the 
infancy  of  knowledge,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
the  tafte  of  mankind  would  turn  much  upon  the 
pleafures  of  this  clafs.  And  agreeably  to  this  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  mufic,  painting,  and  poetry,  were 
much  admired  in  antient  times ;  and  the  two  laft 
brought  to  great  perfection.  What  was  the  real  per¬ 
fection 
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feftion  of  the  antient  Grecian  mufic.  alfo  how  far 
the  modern  very  artificial  compofitions  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  excel  them,  mull:  be  left  to  thofe  who  are 
judges  of  thefe  matters. 

The  beauties  of  oratory  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
thofe  of  poetry,  arifmg  partly  from  an  harmonious 
flow  and  cadence  of  the  periods,  fo  that  unifor¬ 
mity  and  variety  may  be  properly  mixed,  partly  from 
the  juftnefs  and  nervoufnefs  of  the  expreffions,  and 

Eartly  from  the  force  of  the  arguments  and  motives 
rought  together  by  the  invention  of  the  orator,  and 
fo  difpofed  as  to  convince  the  judgment,  excite  and 
gain  the  affeflions.  In  both  cafes  it  is  very  necef- 
fary,  that  the  reader  or  hearer  fhould  conceive  fa¬ 
vourably  of  the  defign  and  author,  in  a  moral  light, 
poetry  has  the  advantage  of  oratory,  in  refpefl  of  the 
fweetnefs  of  the  numbers,  and  boldnefs  of  the  fi¬ 
gures  ;  but  oratory,  being  a  real  thing,  and  one 
which  has  great  influence  in  many  the  moft  important 
tranfatfions,  does,  by  this  reality,  afifedl  fome  per- 
fons  more  than  poetry  ;  I  mean  perfons  that  are  mere 
readers  or  hearers ;  for,  as  to  thofe  that  are  interefted 
in  the  debate,  to  whom  it  is  a  reality,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

The  beauties  of  hiflory  will  eafily  be  underftood 
from  what  is  faid  of  poetry  and  oratory. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  poetry,  and  all  fidlitious 
hiflory,  borrow  one  chief  part  of  their  influence  from 
their  being  imitations  of  real  hiflory,  as  this  again 
does  from  the  ftrong  affeflions  and  paflions  excited 
by  the  events  of  life,  and  from  the  contagioufnefs 
of  our  tempers  and  difpofidons. 

The  fame  kind  of  contrails  and  coincidences, 
which,  in  low  and  comic  things,  would  be  wit  or 
humour,  become  the  brilliant  palfages  that  affe£t 
and  ftrike  us  moft  eminently  in  grave  poetry,  in  ora¬ 
tory,  and  hiflory. 
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Of  the  pleafures  ar  if  mg  from  the Jludy  of  the  fciences . 

The  ftudy  of  the  fciences  has  a  great  connexion 
with  the  natural  and  artificial  beauties  already  confi- 
dered,  and  receives  great  luftre  from  them  in  confe- 
quence  thereof. 

But  befides  this,  there  are  many  original  fources 
of  pleafure  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences  :  as,  firft, 
from  the  many  inftances  of  uniformity  with  varie¬ 
ty  :  fecondly,  from  the  marvellous  and  feemingly 
impoftible,  which  occur  in  all  parts  of  knowledge  : 
thirdly,  from  the  great  advantages  refpefiting  hu¬ 
man  life,  which  accrue  to  mankind  in  general  from 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  alfo  from  the  honours, 
riches,  &c.  which  are  the  rewards  conferred  upon 
particular  perfons  that  are  eminent :  laftly,  from 
the  numerous  connexions  of  truth  of  all  kinds  with 
thofe  moft  amiable  and  important  doctrines,  which 
religion,  natural  and  revealed,  teaches  us.  And  when 
thefe  pleafures,  in  their  feveral  fubordinate  kinds  and 
degrees,  have  been  fufficiently  aflociated  with  the 
favourite  ftudy,  they  render  it  at  laft  pleafant  in  itfelf 
as  we  ufually  term  it ;  i.  e.  thefe  feveral  particular 
pleafures  coalefceinto  a  fingle  general  one,  in  which 
the  compounding  parts  cannot  be  difcerned  feparate- 
ly  from  each  other,  and  which  confequently  appears 
to  have  no  relation  to  its  feveral  compounding  parts  ; 
unlefs  when  by  a  particular  attention  to,  and  exami¬ 
nation  of,  what  paffes  in  our  minds,  we  lay  hold  of 
the  laft  compounding  parts,  before  their  intire  coa- 
lefcence,  or  reafon  upon  the  caufes  of  thefe  pleafures, 
by  comparing  their  growth,  and  the  changes  made 
in  them,  with  the  concomitant  circumftances.  Thus, 
if  it  be  obferved  as  a  general  fact,  that  perfons  grow 
fond  of  particular  ftudies  remarkably  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  fome  great  prefent  advantage,  or  hope  of  a 
future  one  from  them,  we  may  reafonably  prefume 
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that  the  pleafure  which  they  take  in  thefe  ftudies,  is 
in  part  derived  from  this  fource,  even  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  felt  to  arife  from  it  explicitly. 

Of  Invention . 

The  copioufnefs  and  quicknefs  of  the  invention 
being  principal  requifites  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  with  fuccefs,  I  will  fay  fomething 
concerning  invention  here,  my  fubje<ft  being  now 
Sufficiently  opened  for  that  purpofe. 

Invention  then  may  be  defined  the  art  of  produ¬ 
cing  new  beauties  in  works  of  imagination,  and  new 
truths  in  matters  of  fcience.  And  it  feems  to  depend, 
in  both  cafes,  chiefly  upon  thefe  three  things.  Firft, 
a  flrong  and  quick  memory  :  fecondly,  an  extenfive 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  fciences ;  and  particularly 
in  thofe  that  are  contiguous  to,  or  not  far  diftanf  from, 
that  under  confideration  :  .and,  thirdly,  the  habit  of 
forming  and  purfuing  analogies,  the  deviations  from 
thefe,  and  the  fubordinate  analogies  vifible  in  many 
of  thefe  firft  deviations,  &c.  &c. 

Firft,  a  ftrong  and  quick  memory  isneceftary,  that 
fo  the  ideas  of  the  poet  or  philofopher  may  depend 
upon,  and  be  readily  fuggefted  by,  each  other. 

Secondly,  he  muff  have  a  large  ftock  of  ideas  for 
the  purpofes  of  figures,  illuftrations,  comparifons, 
arguments,  motives,  criterions,  &c.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  the  ideas  taken  from  fuch  parts  of  know¬ 
ledge,  as  are  pretty  nearly  allied  to  his  particular 
ftudy,  will  be  of  moft  ufe  to  him  in  it. 

Thirdly,  analogy  will  lead  him  by  degrees,  in 
works  of  fancy,  from  the  beauties  of  celebrated 
mailers  to  others  lefs  and  lefs  refembiing  thefe,  till  at 
laft  he  arrives  at  fuch  as  bear  no  vifible  refemblance. 
Deviations,  and  the  fubordinate  analogies  contained 
within  them,  will  do  this  in  a  much  greater  degree  ; 
and  all  analogies  will  inftruff  him  how  to  model  pro- 
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perly  fuch  inti  rely  new  thoughts,  as  his  memory 
and  acquaintance  with  things  have  fuggefted  to 
him.  In  fcience  analogy  leads  on  perpetually  to  new 
propofitions ;  and  being  itfelf  fome  prefumption  of 
truth,  is  a  guide  much  preferable  to  mere  imagi¬ 
nation. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  trains  of  vifible  ideas, 
which  accompany  our  thoughts,  are  the  principal 
fund  for  invention,  both  in  matters  of  fancy,  and  in 
*  fcience. 

As  invention  requires  the  three  things  here  fpoken 
of,  fo,  converfly,  no  perfon  who  is  polfeffed  of  them, 
and  who  applies  himfelf  to  any  particular  ftudy  either 
of  the  imaginative  or  abflraB:  kind,  with  fufficient 
affiduity,  can  fail  for  want  of  invention.  And  the 
nature  of  this  faculty  feems  as  reconcileable  with,  and 
deducible  from,  the  power  of  affociation,  and  the 
mechanifm  of  the  mind  here  explained,  as  that  of 
any  other. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  perfon . 

The  word  beauty  is  applied  to  the  perfon,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  female  fex,  in  an  eminent  manner;  and 
the  defires  and  pleafures  arifing  from  beauty,  in  this 
fenfe,  may  be  confidered  as  an  intermediate  ftep  be¬ 
tween  the  grofs  fenfual  ones,  and  thofe  of  pure  efleem 
and  benevolence  ;  for  they  are,  in  part,  deduced  from 
both  thefe  extremes ;  they  moderate,  fpiritualize,  and 
improve  the  firft,  and,  in  the  virtuous,  are  ultimately 
converted  into  the  laft. 

But  they  arife  alfo  from  many  other  fources  in  their 
intermediate  date,  particularly  from  affociations  with 
the  feveral  beauties  of  nature  and  art  already 
mentioned,  as  of  gay  colours,  rural  fcenes,  mufic, 
painting,  and  poetry  ;  from  affociations  with  fafhion, 
the  opinions  and  encomiums  of  others,  riches, 
honours,  high-birth,  ;  from  vanity  and  am¬ 
bition, 
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bition,  (3c.  Befides  which,  the  pleafure  of  gratify¬ 
ing  a  ftrong  defire,  and  the  pain  of  difappointment, 
are  to  be  confidered  here,  as  being  evidently  diftin- 
guifhable  from  all  the  reft  in  fome  cafes. 

That  part  of  beauty  which  arifes  from  fymmetry, 
may  perhaps  be  faid  to  confift  in  fuch  proportions  of 
the  features  of  the  face,  and  of  the  head,  trunk,  and 
limbs,  to  each  other,  as  are  intermediate  in  refpefl 
of  all  other  proportions,  i.  e.  fuch  proportions  as 
would  refult  from  an  eftimation  by  an  average :  one 
may  fay  at  leaft.  that  thefe  proportions  would  not  dif¬ 
fer  much  from  perfeT  fymmetry. 

The  defires  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  perfon 
increafe  for  fome  time,  efpecially  if  the  fenfible  ones 
are  not  gratified,  and  there  be  alfo  a  mixture  of  hope 
and  fear,  in  relation  to  the  attainment  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  beloved  perfon.  But  they  fometimes  de- 
creafe,  like  other  defires,  from  mere  want  of  novelty, 
after  the  affections  are  gained  ;  and  muft  always  do 
fo  after  gratification.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be  the 
proper  foundation  for  efteem  and  religious  affection 
in  each  party,  mutual  love,  with  the  pleafures  arifing 
from  it,  may  increafe  upon  the  whole,  the  real  cir- 
cumftances  of  life  affording  more  than  fufftcient  op¬ 
portunity  for  gaining  in  one  refpect,  what  is  loft  in 
another. 

The  beauty  of  the  aif,  gefture,  motions,  and 
drefs,  has  a  great  connexion  with  the  beauty  of  the 
perfon,  or  rather  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  it, 
contributing  much  to  the  fum  total ;  and  when  con- 
lidered  feparately,  receiving  much  from  the  other 
part  of  the  beauties  of  the  perfon.  The  feparate 
beauty  of  thefe  things  arifes  from  fome  imitation  of  a 
natural  or  artificial  beauty  already  eftablifhed,  form 
fafhion,  high-birth,  riches,  (3c.  ;  or  from  their  being 
expreflive  of  fome  agreeable  or  amiable  quality  of: 
mind.  The  reciprocal  influences  of  our  ideas  upon 
each  other,  and  the  endlefs  variety  of  their  combina¬ 
tions, 
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lions,  are  eminently  confpicuous  in  this  article  ;  the 
ilrengtn  of  defire  here  rendering  the  affociations, 
with  the  feveral  heps  previous  to  the  perfect 
coalefcence  of  the  ideas  affociated,  more  vifible  than 
in  mod  other  cafes. 

Of  Wit  and  Humour . 

I  come  now  to  examine  the  pleafures  of  mirth,  wit, 
and  humour. 

But,  firff,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  the 
caufes  of  laughter,  and  particularly  the  mental  ones. 

Nowit  may  be  obferved,  that  young  children  do 
not  laugh  aloud  for  fome  months  The  firft  occafion 
of  doing  this  feems  to  be  a  furprife,  which  brings  on 
a  momentary  fear  firft,  and  then  a  momentary  joy 
in  confequence  of  the  removal  of  that  fear,  agreea¬ 
bly  to  what  may  be  obferved  of  the  pleafures  that  fol¬ 
low  the  removal  of  pain.  This  may  appear  probable, 
inafmuch  as  laughter  is  a  nafcent  cry,  {topped  of  a 
fudden ;  alfo  becaufe  if  the  fame  furprife,  which 
makes  young  children  laugh,  be  a  very  little  increaf- 
ed,  they  will  cry.  It  is  ufual,  by  way  of  diverting 
young  children,  and  exciting  them  to  laughter,  to 
repeat  the  furprife,  as  by  clapping  the  hands  fre¬ 
quently,  reiterating  a  fudden  motion,  &c. 

This  is  the  original  of  laughter  in  children,  in 
general ;  but  the  progrefs  of  each  particular  is  much 
accelerated,  and  the  occafions  multiplied  by  imita¬ 
tion.  They  learn  to  laugh,  as  they  learn  to  talk  and 
walk  ;  and  are  mod  apt  to  laugh  profufely,  when  they 
fee  others  laugh  ;  the  common  caufe  contributing  alfo 
in  a  great  degree  to  produce  this  effeB.  The  fame 
thing  is  evident  even  in  adults ;  and  fhews  us  one  of 
the  fources  of  the  fympathetic  affeBions. 

To  thefe  things  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  alternate 
motions  of  the  cheft  follow  the  fame  degrees  of  mental 
emotion  wnth  more  and  more  facility  perpetually,  fo 
that  at  laft  children  (who  are  likewdfe  more  exqui- 
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fitely  fenfible  and  irritable  than  adults)  laugh  upon 
every  trifling  occaflon. 

By  degrees  they  learn  the  power  of  fufpending  the 
actions  both  of  laughing  and  crying,  and  affociate 
this  power  with  a  variety  of  ideas,  luch  as  thole  of 
decency,  refpeft,  fear,  and  fhame :  the  incidents 
and  objeCts,  which  before  occalioned  emotion  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  laughter,  now  occaflon  little .  or 
none,  from  the  tralmutation  of  their  affociations : 
their  new  affociated  pleafurcs  and  pains  are  of  a 
more  fedate  kind,  and  do  not  affeCt  them  fo  much 
by  furprife  ;  and,  which  is  a  principal  caufe  in  re- 
fpeCt  of  individuals,  their  equals  laugh  lefs,  and.  by 
forming  them  to  the  fame  model  with  themfelves, 
make  the  dilpofltion  to  laughter  decreafe  If  ill  fafter. 
For  whatever  can  be  fhewr\  to  take  place  at  all  in 
human  nature,  mull  take  place  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  than  according. to  the  original  caufes,  from 
our  great  dilpofltion  to  imitate  one  another,  which 
has  been  already  explained. 

It  confirms  this  account  of  laughter,  that  it  fol¬ 
lows  tickling,  as  noted  above  ;  i.  e.  a  momentary 
pain  and  apprehenfion  of  pain,  with  an  immediately 
fucceeding  removal  of  thele,  and  their  alternate  re¬ 
currency  ;  alfo  that  the  fofter  fex,  and  all  nervous 
perfons,  are  much  difpofed  both  to  laugh  and  cry  pro- 
fufely,  and  to  pafs  quickly  from  one  ftate  to  the 
other.  And  it  may  deferve  to  be  inquired,  how  far 
the  profufe,  continued  laughter  and  mirth  on  one 
hand,  forrow,  hanging  the  lip,  and  crying  on  the 
other,  which  occur  in  madnefs,  agree  with  it. 

As  children  learn  the  ufe  of  language,  they 
learn  alfo  to  laugh  at  fentences  or  ftories,  by  which 
hidden  alarming  emotions  and  expectations  are  raifed 
in  them,  and  again  dilfipated  inftantaneoufly.  And 
as  they  learnt  before  by  degrees  to  laugh  at  hidden 
unexpected  noifes,  or  motions,  where  there  was  no 
fear,  or  no  diftinguifhable  one,  fo  it  is  after  fome 

time 
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time  in  refpeflof  words.  Children,  arrd  young  per- 
fons,  are  diverted  by  every  little  jingle,  pun,  contraft, 
or  coincidence,  which  is  leval  to  their  capacities,  even 
though  the  harfhnefs  and  inconfiftency,  with  which 
it  firft  ftrikes  the  fancy,  be  fo  minute  as  fcarce  to 
be  perceived.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  that  laughter, 
which  is  excited  by  wit.  humour,  buffoonery,  &c. 

But  this  fpecies  of  laughter  abates  alfo  by  degrees, 
as  the  other  before-confidered  did,  and,  in  general, 
for  the  fame  cgufes ;  fo  that  adults,  and  efpecially 
thofe  that  are  judges  of  politenefs  and  propriety,  laugh 
only  at  fuch  ftrokes  of  wit  and  humour,  as  furprife  by 
fome  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  contrail  orcoin- 
dence  ;  and  have  at  the  fame  time  a  due  connexion 
with  pleafure  and  pain,  and  their  feveral  affociations 
of  fitnefs,  decency,  inconfiftency,  abfurdity,  ho¬ 
nour,  fhame,  virtue,  and  vice  ;  fo  as  neither  to  be 
too  glaring  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  faint  on  the 
other.  In  the  fir  ft  cafe,  the  reprefentation  raifes 
diflike  and  abhorrence  ;  in  the  laft,  it  becomes  in- 
fipid. 

From  hence  maybe  feen>  that  in  different  perfons 
the  occasions  of  laughter  muflbe  as  different  as  their 
opinions  and  difpofitions ;  that  low  fimilitudes,  al- 
lufions,  contrails,  and  coincidences,  applied  to  grave 
and  ferious  fubjefls,  mufl  occafion  the  moft  profufe 
laughter  in  perfons  of  light  minds ;  and,  converfly, 
increafe  this  levity  of  mind,  and  waken  the  regard 
due  to  things  facred  ;  that  the  vices  of  gluttony, 
lewdnefs,  vain-glory,  felf-conceit,  and  covetoufnefs, 
with  the  concomitant  pleafures  and  pains,  hopes, 
fears,  dangers,  &c.  when  reprefented  by  indirefl 
circumftances,  and  the  reprefentation  heightened  by 
contrafls  and  coincidences,  mufl  be  the  moft  frequent 
fubjefl  of  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  in  this  mixed 
degenerate  ftate,  where  they  are  cenfured  upon  the 
whole ;  and  yet  not  looked  upon  with  a  due  degree 
of  feverity,  diflance,  and  abhorrence ;  that  com- 
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pany,  feafting,  and  wine,  by  putting  the  body  into2 
a  pleafurable  ftate,  muft  difpofe  to  laughter  upon 
fmall  occafions ;  and  that  perfons  who  give  them- 
felves  much  to  mirth,  wit,  and  humour,  muft  there¬ 
by  greatly  difqualify  their  underftandings  for  the 
fearch  after  truth ;  inafmuch  as  by  the  perpetual 
hunting  after  apparent  and  partial  agreements  and 
difagreements,  as  in  words,  and  indirect  accidental 
eircumftances,  v;hilft  the  true  natures  of  the  things 
themfelves  afford  real  agreements  and  difagreements, 
that  are  very  different,  or  quite  oppofrte,  a  man  muft 
by  degrees  pervert  all  his  notions  of  things  them¬ 
felves,  and  become  unable  to  fee  them  as  they  really 
are,  and  as  they  appear  to  confiderate  fober- minded 
inquirers.  He  muft  lofe  all  his  affociations  of  the 
viftble  ideas  of  things,  their  names,  fymbols,  &c. 
with  their  ufeful  practical  relations  and  properties  ; 
and  get,  in  their  ftead,  accidental,  indirect:,  and  un¬ 
natural  conjunctions  of  eircumftances,  that  are  really 
foreign  to  each  other,  or  oppofitions  of  thofe  that 
are  united  ;  and,  after  fome  time,  habit  and  cuftom 
will  fix  thefe  upon  him. 

The  moft  natural  occafions  of  mirth  and  laughter 
in  adults  feem  to  be  the  little  miftakes  and  follies  of 
children,  and  the  fmaller  inconfftencies  and  impro¬ 
prieties,  which  happen  in  converfation,  and  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life  ;  inafmuch  as  thefe  pleafures  are, 
in  great  meafure,  occafoned,  or  at  leaf!  fupported, 
by  the  general  pleafurable  ftate,  which  our  love  and 
affection  to  our  friends  in  general,  and  to  children  in? 
particular,  put  the  body  and  mind  into.  For  this 
kind  of  mirth  is  always  checked  where  we  have  a  dif- 
like ;  alfo  where  the  miftake  or  inconfftency  rifes 
beyond  a  certain  limit ;  for  then  it  produces  con¬ 
cern,  confufion,  and  uneafmefs.  And  it  is  ufeful  not 
only  in  refpeH  of  the  good  effefts  which  it  has  upon 
the  body,  and  the  prefent  amu foment  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  that  it  affords  to  the  mind ;  but  alfo,  becaufe  it 

puts 
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puts  us  upon  rectifying  what  is  fo  amifs,  or  any  other 
fimilar  error,  in  one  another,  or  in  children  ;  and  has 
a  tendency  to  remove  many  prejudices  from  cuflom 
and  education.  Thus  we  often  laugh  at  children, 
ruftics,  and  foreigners,  when  yet  they  aft  right,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  truly-natural,  fimple,  and  uncorrupted 
dictates  of  reafon  and  propriety,  and  are  guilty  of  no 
other  inconfiitency.  than  what  arifes  from  the  ufurpa- 
tions  of  cuflom  over  nature ;  and  we  often  take  no¬ 
tice  of  this,  and  correct  ourfelves,  in  confequence  of 
being  diverted  by  it. 

Of  inconfiflency ,  deformity ,  and  abfurdity. 

Having  now  confidered,  in  a  fhort  and  general 
way,  all  the  pleafures  that  feem  properly  to  belong  to 
the  head  of  imagination.  I  will  fay  fomething  con¬ 
cerning  the  pains  of  this  clafs,  viz.  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  view  of  grofs  inconfiitency,  abliirdity,  and 
deformity.  Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firft,  that  thefe  pains  are  the  root  and  fource  of 
many  of  the  fore-mentioned  pleafures,  particularly 
thofe  arifing  from  figurative  expreffions,  and  of  wit 
and  humour,  as  has  been  fhewn  in  treating  of  thefe 
things. 

Secondly,  that  the  difgult  and  uneafinefs  here  con¬ 
fidered  never  rife  to  any  very  great  height,  unlefs 
fome  of  the  pains  of  fympathy,  or  of  the  moral  fenfe, 
mix  themfelves  with  them.  From  whence  it  feems 
to  follow,  that  the  mere  pleafures  of  imagination  and 
beauty  are  alfo  of  a  kind  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
fympathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  perplexity,  confufion,  and  uneafinefs,  which 
we  labour  under  in  abft.ru  fe  inquiries,  philofophical, 
moral,  and  religious,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  referred 
to  this  head.  Alfo  the  fecondary  perplexity  which 
arifes  from  our  being  fubject  to  this  perplexity,  con¬ 
fufion,  and  uneafinefs.  However,  all  this  is  to  be 
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accounted  for  as  any  other  evil,  and  does  not  feem 
to  be  attended  either  with  greater  or  lefs  difficulties. 
No  perplexity  can  give  us  more  than  a  limited  degree 
of  pain  ;  and  all  our  perplexities  have  probably  both 
the  fame  general  good  effeHs  as  our  other  pains ; 
and  alfo,  like  each  of  thefe,  fome  good  effects  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themfelves. 

We  may  now  obferve  upon  the  whole,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  hiftory  of  the  pleafures  of 
imagination,  there  muft  be  great  differencies  in  the 
taftes  and  judgments  of  different  perfons,  and  that 
no  age,  nation,  clafs  of  men,  &c.  ought  to  be  made 
the  teft  of  what  is  moft  excellent  in  artificial  beauty ; 
nor  confequently  of  what  is  abfurd.  The  only  things 
that  can  be  fet  up  as  natural  criterions  hereTeem  to  be 
uniformity  with  variety,  ufefulnefs  in  general,  and 
the  particular  fubfurviency  of  this  or  that  artificial 
beauty  to  improve  the  mind,  fo  as  to  make  it  fuit 
belt  with  our  prefent  circumftances,  and  future  ex¬ 
pectations.  How  all  thefe  criterions  confift  with  each 
other,  and  unite  in  the  fingle  criterion  of  religion, 
or  the  love  of  god,  and  of  our  neighbour,  under- 
ftood  in  the  comprehenfive  fenfe  of  thefe  words,  I 
{hall  endeavour  to  fliew  hereafter. 
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To  examine  how  far  the  pleafures  and  pains 
of  ambition  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
theory „ 


r~jT^HE  opinions  of  others  concerning  us,  when 
A  exprefted  by  correlponding  words  or  adions, 
are  principal  fources  ofhappinefs  or  mifery.  The 
pleafures  of  this  kind  are  usually  referred  to  the  head 
of  honour ;  the  pains  to  that  of  Ihame  ;  but  as  it  is 
moll  convenient  to  have  a  Tingle  word,  to  which  to 
refer  both  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  this  clafs,  I  have 
made  choice  of  ambition  for  that  purpofe.  It  will 
therefore  be  our  biifinefs,  under  this  propohtion,  to 
inquire,  by  what  alfociations  it  is  brought  about, 
that  men  are  fo  folicitous  to  have  certain  particulars 
concerning  themfelves  made  known  to  the  circle  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  or  to  the  world  in 
general ;  and  certain  others  concealed  from  them  ; 
aifo,  why  all  marks  and  evidences,  that  thefe  two 
feveral  kinds  of  particulars  are  made  known,  fo  as  to 
beget  approbation,  efteem,  praife,  high-opinion, 
&c.  or  diflike,  cenfure,  contempt,  &c.  occafion 
fuch  exquifite  pleafures  and  pains,  as  thofe  of  honour 
and  fhame  ;  i.  e.  of  ambition. 

The  particulars  which  we  defire  to  have  made 
known  to,  or  concealed  from,  others,  in  order  to 
obtain  praife,  or  avoid  ‘difpraife,  may  be  claffed  uin 
der  the  four  following  heads. 


Fir  ft: 
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Fir  ft.  external  advantages  or  difadvantages. 

Secondly,  bodily  perfections  and  imperfections. 

Thirdly,  intellectual  accomplifhments  or  defeCts. 

Fourthly,  moral  ones ;  i  e.  virtue  or  vice. 

I  wift  now  endeavour  to  (hew  what  pleafures  and 
pains,  bodily  and  intellectual,  are  aflbciated  with  the 
opinions  which  others  form  of  us,  in  thefe  four  re- 
fpeCts  ;  i  e.  either  with  the  feveral  methods  by  which 
they  receive  their  information  ;  or  with  thofe  by  which 
they  fignify  their  having  received  it,  and  their  confe- 
quent  approbation  or  difapprobation,  refpeCt  or 
contempt. 

Of  external  advantages  and  difadvantages. 

I  begin  with  the  confideration  of  external  advan¬ 
tages  or  difadvantages.  The  principal  of  thefe  are 
fine  cloaths,  riches,  titles,  and  high-birth,  with 
their  oppofites,  rags,  poverty,  obfcurity,  and  low- 
birth. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  external  advantages 
and  difadvantages  become  fuch  by  being  made  known 
to  others ;  that  the  firft  gain  men  certain  privileges 
and  pleafures  ;  and  the  laft  fubjeCi  them  to  inconve- 
niencies  and  evils  only,  or  chiefly,  when  they  are  dif- 
covered  to  the  world.  It  follows  therefore  that  every 
difcovery  of  this  kind  to  others,  alfo  every  mark  and 
affociate  of  fuch  difcovery,  will,  by  affociation,  raife 
up  the  miniatures  of  th  e  privileges  and  pleafures,  in- 
conveniences,  and  evils,  refpeClively ;  and  thus  afford, 
in  each  inftance,  a  peculiar  compound  pleafure  or 
pain,  which,  by  the  ufe  of  language,  has  the  word 
honour  or  Jhame  refpecftively  annexed  to  it. 

*  This  is  the  grofs  account  of  the  generation  of 
thefe  pleafures  and  pains ;  but  the  fubordinate  parti¬ 
culars  contain  many  things  worthy  of  obfervation. 

Thus  fine  cloaths  pleafe  both  children  and  adults, 
by  their  natural  or  artificial  beauty  ;  they  enhance 
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the  beauty  of  the  perfon ;  they  excite  the  compli¬ 
ments  and  careffes  of  the  attendants  in  a  peculiarly 
vivid  manner  ;  they  are  the  common  affociates  of 
riches,  titles,  and  high-birth  ;  they  have  vaft  en¬ 
comiums  bellowed  upon  them  ;  and  are  fometimes 
the  rewards  of  mental  acconiDlilliments  and  virtue. 
Rags,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  attended  with  the 
moll  loatbfome  and  offenfive  ideas,  with  bodily  infir¬ 
mity,  poverty,  contempt,  and  vice.  It  is  eafy  there¬ 
fore  to  fee,  that  in  our  progrefs  through  life,  acorn- 
pound  affociated  defire  of  line  cloaths,  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  rags,  will  fpring  up  fo  early  as  to  be  deemed 
a  natural  one.  And  if  a  perfon  paffes  of  a  hidden 
from  rags  to  fine  cloaths,  or  vice  verfa ,  the  pleafure 
or  pain  will  be  enhanced  accordingly,  by  the  juxta- 
pofition  of  the  oppofites. 

Now  thefe  pleafures  and  pains,  which  thus  attend 
a  perfon’s  being  actually  drelfed  in  fine  cloaths,  or 
in  rags,  will,  by  farther  affociations,  be  transferred 
upon  all  the  concomitant  circumllances,  the  polfelTion 
of  fine  cloaths,  the  hopes  of  them,  or  the  fear  of 
rags,  and  particularly  upon  all  narrations  and  fym- 
bols,  wherebv  others  are  firll  informed  of  the  perfon’s 
drefs,  or  difcover  their  prior  knowledge  of  it ;  fo  that 
the  perfon  lhall  have  his  vanity  gratified,  or  his  fhame 
excited,  by  all  fuch  narrations,  and  by  ail  the  conco¬ 
mitant  circumllances  and  fymbols. 

Riches,  titles,  and  high-birth,  are  attended  with 
affociates  of  the  fame  kind  as  fine  cloaths ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  it  requires  a  farther  pro¬ 
grefs  in  life  to  be  fufficiently  affecled  with  the  com¬ 
pound  pleafure  refulting  from  the  affociates  of  thefe, 
and  confequently  for  acquiring  a  tafle  for  thofe  plea¬ 
fures  of  honour,  which  riches,  titles,  and  high- 
birth  afford.  Agreeably  to  which  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  firll  inflance  of  pride  and  vanity  in  children 
is  that  which  arifes  from  fine  cloaths. 
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In  the  progress  through  life,  efpecially  in  the  vir¬ 
tuous,  it  often  happens,  that  oppofite  affociations  are 
generated,  i.  e~  fuch  as  break  the  connexion  between 
the  ideas  of  happinefs  and  fine  cloaths,  riches,  titles, 
high-birth;  alfo  between  mifery  and  rags,  poverty, 
obfcurity,  and  low-birth  ;  nay,  there  are  fome 
inftances  in  which  thefe  laft  are  connected  with  fome 
kinds  and  degrees  of  happinefs.  Now  in  all  thefe 
cafes  the  pride  and  vanity,  or  fhame,  by  which  we 
hope  or  fear  to  have  our  circumflances,  in  thefe 
refpe&s,  known  to  the  world,  leften,  ceafe  intirely, 
or  even  turn  about  to  the  oppofite  quarter  accord¬ 
ingly;  fo  that  when  a  perfon  has  loft  his  defire  of 
being  rich,  or  high-born,  he  alfo  lofes  his  defire  of 
being  thought  fo ;  and  when  he  gains  an  oppofite  de¬ 
fire  of  becoming  poor,  on  a  religious  account,  for 
inftance,  or  a  complacence  in  being  low-born,  on 
account  of  his  prefent  high  ftation,  &c.  he  defires 
alfo  to  have  this  known  to  the  world.  And  yet  there 
may,  in  moll  cafes,  be  perceived  fome  diftance  in 
time  between  the  defire  of  being ,  and  the  fubfequent 
affociated  defire  of  being  thought ;  viz.  fuch  a  diftance 
of  time  as  may  fufhce  for  the  affociations  to  produce 
their  effettin. 

Riches  are  attended  with  many  conveniencies, 
whether  a  perfon  be  known  to  pofiefs  them,  or  no ; 
and  there  are  inconveniencies,  as  well  as  convenien¬ 
cies,  attending  the  reputation  of  being  rich ;  but 
titles  and  high-birth  are  then  only  produhlive  of  pri¬ 
vileges  and  pleafures,  when  made  known  to  the 
world  ;  whence  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  pride  and  va¬ 
nity  may  fhew  thcmfelves  much  more  commonly  in 
refpefl  of  titles  and  high-birth,  than  in  refpehl  of 
riches,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  fa£l. 

The  (hamefacednefs  of  ruftics,  poor  perfons,  and 
inferiors  in  general,  in  the  prefence  of  their  fuperiors, 
with  the  great  confufion  and  uneaflnefs  that  often 
attend  it,  arifes  from  the  fources  of  honour  and 
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fhamehere  laid  open,  and  particularly  from  the  ftrong 
contrail  between  their  own  circumftances  and  thofe 
of  their  fuperiors. 

Of  bodily  perfections  and  imperfections. 

The  chief  bodily  circumftances,  which  are  the 
fources  of  the  pleasures  of  honour,  or  of  the  pains 
of  fhame,  are  beauty,  ftrength,  and  health,  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  their  oppofites,  deformity,  imbeciili- 
ty,  unfitting  a  perfon  for  the  functions  of  life,  and 
difeafe,  on  the  other.  I  will  make  fome  ftiort  re¬ 
marks  upon  each. 

Beauty  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  one  of  the 
moil  violent  of  our  defires ;  affords  a  great  pleafure, 
even  where  this  defire  is  not  felt  explicitly  ;  has  the 
higheft  encomiums  bellowed  upon  it  in  books,  efpe- 
cially  in  fuch  as  are  too  much  in  the  hands  of  young 
perfons,  and  the  higheft  compliments  paid  to  it  in 
difeourfe ;  and  is  often  the  occafion  of  fuccefs  in 
life  ;  all  which  holds  more  particularly  in  refpeft  of 
women,  than  of  men.  No  wonder  therefore,  that 
both  fexes,  but  efpecially  women,  fhould  delire  both 
to  be  and  be  thought  beautiful,  and  be  pleafed  with  aft 
the  aftociated  circumftances  of  thefe  things ;  and 
that  the  fear  of  being  or  being  thought  deformed, 
fhould  be  a  thing  to  which  the  imagination  has  the 
greateft  reluCtance.  And  the  reputation  of  beauty, 
with  the  fcandal  of  deformity,  influences  fo  much 
the  more,  as  beauty  and  deformity  are  not  attended 
with  their  refpe&ive  pleafing  or  difpleafmg  affociates, 
except  when  they  are  made  apparent  to,  and  taken 
notice  of  by  the  world.  So  that  here  the  original 
defire  is  rather  to  be  thought  beautiful  than  to  be  fo  ; 
and  this  laft  is  chiefly  a  confequential  one  arifing  in  our 
minds,  from  the  clofe  connection  of  being  with  being 
thought. 
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In  ftrength  it  is  otherwife.  This  is  the  fource  of 
many  conveniences,  and  imbecillity,  its  oppofite, 
of  many  inconveniencies,  whether  they  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  or  no  ;  as  well  as  feme  which  depend  upon 
their  being  thus  taken  notice  of.  It  is  reafonable  there¬ 
fore  here  to  fuppofe,  that  our  fir  ft  and  greateft  defire 
fhould  be  after  the  thing  itfelf;  and  fo  it  is  in  fa£L 
However,  fince  leveral  advantages  arife  from  (hew¬ 
ing  our  ftrength ;  fince  alfo  the  oftentation  of  hap- 
pinefs  of  any  kind  belonging  to  ourfelves,  or  the  no¬ 
tice  which  others  take  of  it,  bring  in  the  pleafing  idea 
with  great  vigour ;  it  is  evident  that  there  muft  be 
eager  defires  of  being  thought  ftrong,  agile,  &c.  as 
well  as  of  being  fo.  And  by  parity  of  reafon,  men 
will  be  much  afhamed  of  being  thought  weak  and  fee¬ 
ble,  as  well  as  afraid  of  being  fo.  And  as  women 
glory  chiefly  in  beauty,  fo  men  do  in  ftrength ;  this 
being  chiefly  a  fource  of  advantages  and  pleafures  to 
men,  as  that  is  to  women.  Nay,  one  may  even  ob- 
ferve,  that  any  great  degree  of  beauty  in  men,  or 
ftrength  in  women,  by  being  oppofite  to  that  per¬ 
fection,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  fex,  is  thought  ra¬ 
ther  undefirable  than  definable. 

Health  and  ficknefs  have  many  connexions  with 
beauty  and  ftrength.  deformity  and  imbecillity,  re- 
fpeciively  ;  and  therefore  may  eafily  be  conceived  to 
become  relpeSiveiy  the  fources  of  the  pleafures  of 
honour,  or  of  the  pains  of  ihame,  agreeably  to  the 
faff.  But,  in  difeafes,  fo  many  greater  pains  and 
evils,  fears,  anxieties,  &c.  with  fome  pleafures,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  friendftiip,  occur  likewife,  that  there  is, 
in  mod  cafes,  little  room  for  Ihame  to  exert  itfelf : 
however,  if  the  difeafe  be  the  confequence  either  of 
a  virtuous,  or  a  vicious  courfe  of  action,  the  ho¬ 
nour  or  fharne,  belonging  to  virtue  or  vice  refpec- 
tively,  will  be  transferred  upon  it. 

There  is  an  high  degree  of  ihame,  which  attends 
the  natural  evacuations;  particularly  thofe  of  the  faeces 
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and  urine,  which  is  in  part  deduced  from  the  offen- 
fivenefs  of  the  excrements  of  the  body,  and  is  nearly 
related  to  the  (hame  attending  bodily  infirmities  and 
difeafes.  But  this  (hame,  as  it  refpeCts  the  faeces  and 
urine,  has  alfo  a  particular  connexion  with  that  which 
relates  to  the  pudenda,  arifing  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  organs :  and  thus  they  give  and  receive  mutually. 
They  are  alfo  both  of  them  much  increafed  by  edu¬ 
cation,  cuftom,  and  the  precepts  and  epithets  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  governors.  The  original  fources  of  the 
ill  am  e  relating  to  the  pudenda  are  probably  the  pri¬ 
vacy  requifite  (which  is  both  caufe  and  effect),  the 
greatnefs  of  the  pleafure,  and  the  fenfe  of  guilt  which 
often  attends ;  and  there  may  be  perhaps  fomething 
of  inftinCt,  which  operates  here  quite  independently 
of  affociation. 

Of  intellectual  accompli  foments  and  defe&s. 

The  intellectual  accomplifhments  and  defeCts 
which  occafion  honour  and  fhame,  are  fagacity, 
memory,  invention,  wit,  learning;  and  their  op- 
pofites,  folly,  dulnefs,  and  ignorance.  Here  we  may 
deduce  a  confiderable  part  from  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  the  accomplifhments,  difadvan- 
tages  from  the  defects,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been 
done  already  in  the  two  foregoing  articles.  But  a 
great  part,  perhaps  the  greatelt,  is  deduced  from  the 
high-ft rained  encomiums,  applaufes,  and  flatteries, 
paid  to  parts  and  learning,  and  the  outrageous  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt  thrown  upon  folly  and  ignorance^ 
in  all  the  difcourfes  and  writings  of  men  of  genius 
and  learning ;  thefe  perfons  being  extremely  partial 
to  their  own  excellencies,  and  carrying  the  world' 
with  them  by  the  force  of  their  parts  and  eloquence. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved.  that  in  the  education  of  young 
perfons,  and  efpecially  of  boys  and  young  men,  great 
rewards  are  conferred  in  confequence  of  intellectual 
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attainments  and  parts ;  and  great  punifhments  fol¬ 
low  negligence  and  ignorance  ;  which  rewards  and 
punifhments:,  being  refpeBively  aflbciated  with  the 
words  expreffing  praile  and  cenlure,  and  with  all  their 
other  circumftances,  transfer  upon  praife  and  cenfure 
compound  vivid  miniatures,  pleafant  and  painful. 

In  like  manner  ail  the  kinds  of  honour  and  lhame, 
by  being  expreffed  in  words  and  fymbols,  that  are 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  enhance  each  other : 
thus,  for  inftance,  the  carefles  given  to  a  child  when 
he  his  drefled  in  fine  cloaths  prepare  him  to  be  much 
more  affehled  with  the  carefles  and  encomiums  be¬ 
llowed.  upon  him  when  he  has  been  diligent  in  getting 
his  leffbn.  And  indeed  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the  parents,  governors, 
fuperiors.  and  attendants,  have  fo  great  an  influence 
over  children,  when  they  firft  come  to  the  ufe  of 
language,  as  inllantly  to  generate  an  implicit  belief, 
a  flrong  defire,  or  a  high  degree  of  pleafure.  They 
have  no  fufpicions,  jealoufies,  memories,  or  expecta¬ 
tions  of  being  deceived  or  difappointed ;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  fet  of  words  exprefling  pleafures  of  any  kind, 
which  they  have  experienced,  put  together  in  aim  oft 
any  manner,  will  raife  up  in  them  a  pleafurahle  ftate, 
and  oppofite  words  a  painful  one.  Whence  it  is  eafy 
to  fee,  that  the  fine  language  expreffing  praife,  and 
the  harflr  one  expreffing  difpraife,  mu  ft  inftantly,  from 
the  mere  affociations  heaped  upon  the  feparate  words, 
put  them  into  a  ftate  of  hope  and  joy,  fear  and 
forrow,  refpeAively.  And  wdien  the  foundation  is 
thus  laid,  praife  and  difpraife  will  keep  their  influ¬ 
ences  from  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  attend¬ 
ing  them,  though  the  feparate  words  fhould  lofe  their 
particular  influences,  as  they  manifeflly  do  in  our 
progrefs  through  life. 

The  honour  and  fhame  arifing  from  intelleflual 
accompli fhments  do  often,  in  learned  men,  after  fome 
time,  deflrov,  in  great  meafure,  their  fenfibility,  in 
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refpeft  of  every  other  kind  of  honour  and  fhame ; 
which  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from  their  converfing 
much  with  books,  and  learned  men,  fo  as  to  have  a 
great  part  of  the  pleafures  which  they  receive  from 
this  their  converfation,  clofely  connected  with  the 
encomiums  upon  parts  and  learning ;  alfo  to  have 
all  terms  of  honour  applied  to  them,  and  the  keeneft 
reproach,  and  molt  infolent  contempt,  call  upon  the 
contrary  defers.  And,  as  the  pleafures  which  rail¬ 
lery,  ridicule,  and  fatire,  afford  to  the  by-ftanders, 
are  very  conliderable,  fo  the  perfon  who  is  the  object 
of  them,  and  who  begins  to  be  in  pain  upon  the  firft 
flight  marks  of  contempt,  has  this  pain  much  enhan¬ 
ced  by  the  contraft,  the  exquifitenefs  of  his  uneafi- 
nefs  and  confufion  rifing  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  mirth,  and  infolent  laughter,  in  the  by-ffanders : 
whence  it  comes  to  pals,  that  extremely  few  perfon s 
have  courage  to  Hand  the  force  of  ridicule ;  but 
rather  fubjeft  themfelves  to  conliderable  bodily  pains, 
to  Ioffes,  and  to  the  anxiety  of  a  guilty  mind,  than 
appear  foolifh,  abfurd,  lingular,  or  contemptible  to 
the  world,  or  even  to  perfons  of  whofe  judgment 
and  abilities  they  have  a  low7  opinion. 

All  this  is,  in  general,  more  applicable  to  men 
than  to  women,  juft  as  the  honour  and  fhame  be¬ 
longing  to  beauty  and  deformity  is  more  applicable 
to  women  than  men  ;  both  which  obfervations  are 
eafily  deducible  from  the  different  talents  and  fitua- 
tions  in  life  of  the  two  fexes. 

Of  virtue  and  vice. 

We  come,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  moral  ac- 
eomplifhments  and  defeats,  or  virtue  and  vice.  Nose 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  many  advantages,  public 
and  private,  which  arile  from  the  firft,  will  engage 
the  world  to  beftow  upon  it  much  honour  and  ap- 
plaufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  evil  confequences. 
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of  vice  mu  ft  make  it  the  objeH  of  cenfure  and  re¬ 
proach.  Since  therefore  the  child  is  affected  with 
the  words  expreffing  honour  and  cenfure.  both 
from  the  feparate  influences  of  thefe  words,  and  from 
the  application  of  phrafes  of  this  kind  to  other  fub- 
jeels  of  praife  and  difpraife,  he  muft  be  affehled  by 
the  commendations  bellowed  upon  him  when  he  has 
done  well,  and  by  the  cenfures  paft  on  him  when  he 
has  done  ill. 

Thefe  commendations  and  cenfures  are  alfo  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  immediate  rewards  and  punifhments, 
likewife  with  the  hopes  and  fears  relating  to  another 
world  ;  and  when  the  moral  fenfe  is  fufficiently  ge¬ 
nerated,  with  great  fecret  indeterminate  pleafiire  or 
pain  of  this  kind  ;  and  thefe  affociations  add  a  par¬ 
ticular  force  to  the  honour  and  fhame  belonging  re- 
fpeclively  to  virtue  and  vice.  At  the  fame  time  it  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  life  is 
ordinarily  required  before  men  come  to  be  deeply  and 
laftingly  affedfed  by  thefe  things ;  alfo  that  this  kind 
of  honour  and  fhame  may,  atlaft,  from  the  fuperior 
force  of  the  aflbciated  pleafures  and  pains,  abforb,  as 
it  were,  ail  the  other  kinds.  A  religious  man  be¬ 
comes  at  laft  infenfible,  in  great  meafure,  to  every 
encomium  and  reproach,  excepting  fuch  as  he  ap¬ 
prehends  will  reft  upon  him  at  the  laft  day,  from  Him 
whofe  judgment  cannot  err. 

This  is  the  general  account  of  the  honour  and 
fhame  paid  to  virtue  and  vice  refpedlively.  I  will 
now  make  a  few  fhort  ftri&ures  upon  fome  of  the 
principal  virtues  and  vices. 

Firft,  then,  piety  is  not  in  general,  and  amongft  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  had  in  great  honour.  This  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  feveral  caufes ;  as  that  in  the  order  of  our 
progrefs  it  is  die  laft  of  the  virtues,  and  therefore, 
having  few  votaries,  it  muft  have  few  advocates;  that 
in  the  firft  attempts  to  attain  it,  men  often  fall  into 
great  degrees  of  enthuftafm  and  fuperftition,  and  fo 
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expofe  themfelves  to  the  charges  of  folly,  madnefs, 
and  felf-conceit ;  and  that  pretences  to  it  are  often 
made  ufe  of  by  hypocrites  to  cover  the  word  defigns. 
Now  from  thefe  and  luch-like  caufesit  happens,  that 
men  are  much  afhamed  to  be  thought  devout,  fear¬ 
ing  that  exquifite  uneafinefs,  which  being  ridiculed 
and  contemned  as  fools,  madmen,  and  hypocrites, 
occafions.  At  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  amongft 
thofe  who  have  made  confiderable  advances  in  reli¬ 
gion,  piety  will  be  had  in  the  greatefl  honour  :  thefe 
fee  evidently  how  it  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  en- 
thufiafm,  fuperftition,  and  hypocrify ;  and  are  very 
little  folicitous  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  profane 
world,  who  are  apt  to  confound  them ;  and  there¬ 
fore  as  far  as  their  piety  will  permit  any  foreign  defire 
to  arife,  they  have  an  exquifite  relifli  for  the  honour 
and  efleem  proceeding  from  the  reputation  of  piety. 

Benevolence  fprings  up  more  early  in  life  than 
piety,  and  has  at  frit  view  a  more  immediate  good 
influence  upon  fociety.  There  are  alfo  greater  num¬ 
bers  who  arrive  at  fome  imperfeB  degrees  of  it,  than 
who  arrive  at  like  degrees  of  piety  ;  neither  are  the 
degenerations  and  counterfeits  of  benevolence  fo 
common  as  thofe  of  piety.  On  thefe  accounts  much 
greater  and  more  frequent  encomiums  are  bellowed 
upon  it  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  than  upon  piety;  and 
thefe  with  the  many  advantages  refulting  from  the 
reputation  of  being  benevolent,  make  mofi  perfons 
eagerly  defire  this  reputation  ;  fo  that  they  perform 
many  aBions  from  mere  ambition,  or  from  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  this  with  benevolence,  which  they  defire  the 
world  fhould  think  to  proceed  from  mere  benevo¬ 
lence. 

Military  glory,  and  the  high  applaufes  bellowed 
upon  perfonal  courage,  feem,  in  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  deducible  from  this  fource,  from  the  benevolent 
defign  of  proteBing  the  innocent,  the  helplefs,  one’s 
friends  and  country,  from  invafions,  robberies,  wild 
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beafts,  &c*  The  connexion  of  thefe  with  bodily 
ftrengtb,  and  the  charafteriftical  perfections  of  men 
as  diftinguiffied  from  women  and  children,  the  ra¬ 
rity  and  difficulty  of  them,  the  vaft  encomiums  be¬ 
llowed  upon  them  by  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians,. 
efpecially  in  antient  times,  i.  e.  by  thofe  authors 
which  are  read  in  fchools,  and  lay  hold  of  our  pliant 
imaginations  when  young,  the  ridicule  call;  upon  ti- 
moroufnefs  by  boys  and  men,  as  not  being  a  com¬ 
mon  imperfection  amongft  them,  and  the  connexion 
of  the  fear  of  death  with  the  fenfe  of  guilt,  all 
concur  likewife,  and  have  carried  mankind  fo  far  as 
make  them  confer  the  higheft  honours  upon  the  molt 
cruel,  lawlefs,  and  abominable  actions,  and  confe- 
quently  incite  one  another  to  perform  fuch  actions 
from  ambitious  views.  However,  this  falfe  glare 
feems  to  fade  in  theory,  amongft  writers;  and  one 
may  hope  that  the  practice  of  mankind  will  be, 
in  fome  meafure,  agreeable  to  the  corrections  made  in 
their  theory. 

Temperance  and  chaftity  have  confi durable  ho¬ 
nours  bellowed  upon  them  ;  but  the  fhame  and  fcan- 
dal  attending  the  oppofite  vices,  and  which  arife  from 
the  loathfome  difeafes,  and  the  many  miferies,  which 
men  bring  upon  themfelves  and  others  by  thefe  vices, 
are  much  more  remarkable.  The  detail  of  thefe 
things  might  eafily  be  delivered  from  parallel  ob- 
fervations  already  made.  It  happens  fometimes,  that 
fome  degrees  of  thefe  vices  are  looked  upon  by  young 
and  ignorant  perlbns,  as  honourable,  from  certain 
connexions  with  manlinefs,  fafhion,  high-life  : 
However,  this  is  ftill  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 
ofaffociation,  and  the  derivation  of  all  the  pleafures 
of  honour  from  happinefs  under  fome  form  or 
other;  and,  when  the  fame  perfons  become  better 
in ftr uhted  in  the  real  confequences  and  connexions 
©f  things,  their  opinions  change  accordingly. 
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Negative  humility,  or  the  not  thinking  better,  or 
more  highly,  of  ourfelves  than  we  ought,  in  refpefl 
of  external  advantages,  bodily,  intelle&ual,  or  moral 
accomplifh merits,  and  being  content  with  fuch  re¬ 
gards  as  are  our  due,  which  is  the  firft  ftep  ;  and  then 
pofitive  humility,  or  a  deep  fenfe  of  our  own  mifery 
and  imperfections  of  all  kinds,  and  an  acquiefcence 
in  the  treatment  which  we  receive  from  others,  what¬ 
ever  it  be  ;  being  virtues  which  are  moft  commodious 
to  ourfelves  and  others,  and  highly  amiable  in  the 
fight  of  all  thofe  who  have  made  a  due  proficiency  in 
religion,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  come  at  laft  to  be  ho¬ 
noured  and  efteemed  in  an  eminent  manner,  and  con- 
fequently  to  incite  men  from  mere  vanity  and  am¬ 
bition  to  feek  the  praife  of  humility.  And  the  ri¬ 
dicule  and  fhame  which  attend  vanity,  pride,  and 
felf-conceit,  concur  to  the  lame  purpofe  ;  which  is  a 
remarkable  inftance  of  the  inconfiftency  of  one  part 
of  our  frame  with  itfelf,  as  the  cafe  now  Hands,  and 
of  the  tendency  and  vice  to  check  and  de ft  roy  itfelf. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  delivered  upon 
this  clafs  of  pleafures  and  pains,  one  may  draw  the 
following  corollaries. 

Cor.  1.  All  the  things  in  which  men  pride  them- 
felves,  and  for  which  they  defire  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  others,  are  either  means  of  happinefs,  or  have 
fome  near  relation  to  it.  And  indeed  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  fee  perfons  take  pains  to  make  others 
believe,  that  they  are  happy,  by  affirming  it  in  exprefs 
terms.  Now  this,  confidered  as  a  mere  matter  of 
fa  ft,  occurring  to  attentive  obfervation,  might  lead 
one  to  conclude,  that  the  pleafures  of  honour  and 
ambition  are  not  of  an  original,  inftinCtive,  implanted 
nature,  but  derived  from  the  other  pleafures  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  by  the  aflociation  of  thefe  into  various  par¬ 
cels,  where  the  feveral  ingredients  are  fo  mixed  amongft 
one  another,  as  hardly  to  be  difcernible  feparatelv. 
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The  young,  the  gay,  and  the  polite,  are  ambitions 
of  being  thought  beautiful,  rich,  high-born,  witty,  &c. 
The  grave,  the  learned,  the  afflicted,  the  religious, 
&c.  feek  the  praife  of  wifdom  and  knowledge,  or  to 
be  efteemed  for  piety  and  charity ;  every  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  opinions  of  thefe  things,  as  the 
fources,  marks,  or  offsprings  of  happinefs.  And 
when  men  boaft  of  their  poverty,  low-birth,  igno~ 
ranee,  or  vice,  it  is  always  in  Inch  circumftances, 
with  fuch  additions  or  contrails,  or  under  fucsli 
reftridtions,  as  that  the  balance,  upon  the  whole,  may, 
fome  way  or  other,  be  the  more  in  their  favour  on 
that  account. 

Cor.  2.  Praife  and  fhame  are  made  ufe  of  by 
parents  and  governors,  as  chief  motives  and  fp  rings- 
of  a&ion  ;  and  it  becomes  matter  of  praife  to  a  child, 
to  be  influenced  by  praife,  and  deterred  by  fhame  ; 
and  matter  of  reproach,  to  be  infenfible  in  thefe 
refpecls.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  praife  and 
fhame  have  a  ftrong  reflected  influence  upon  them- 
felves ;  and  that  praife  begets  the  love  of  praife,  and 
fhame  increafes  the  fear  of  fhame.  Now,  though 
the  original  praife,  commendation,  blame,  cenfure, 
&c.  of  good  parents  and  preceptors,  extend  only, 
for  the  moft  part,  to  acquired  accomplilhments  and 
defefls,  and  particularly  to  virtue  and  vice  ;  yet 
the  fecondary  influence  will  affefl  men  in  refpe8: 
of  all  forts  of  encomiums  and  cenfures,  of  every 
thing  that  comes  under  the  fame  denomination,  that 
is  affociated  with,  or  tied  up  by,  the  fame  words. 
Though  the  preceptor  direct  his  pupil  only  to  regard 
the  judgment  of  the  wife  and  good,  Hill  there  are 
fo  many  like  circumftances  attending  the  judgment 
of  others,  that  it  will  be  regarded  fomething  the 
more  from  the  leffons  received,  in  refpeB  of  the 
wife  and  good,  excluftvely  of  others. 
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Cor.  3.  In  confidering  the  fources  of  honour  and 
fhame  it  w  ill  appear,  that  they  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fident  with  one  another ;  and  by  a  farther  inquiry, 
that  the  maximum  of  the  pleafures  of  this  clafs  ulti¬ 
mately  coincides,  omni  ex  parte ,  with  moral  refli- 
tude* 
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OJ  the  Pleajures  and  Pains  of  Self- 

intereft. 


PROP.  48. 

i 

To  examine  how  far  the  pie  afures  and  pains  of 
felf-intereft  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
theory. 

SElf-intereft  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  three  kinds ; 
viz. 

Firft,  grofs  felf-intereft,  or  the  cool  purfuit  of  the 
means  whereby  the  pleafures  of  fenfation,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  ambition,  are  to  be  obtained,  and  their 
pains  avoided. 

Secondly,  refined  felf-intereft,  or  a  like  purfuit 
of  the  means  that  relate  to  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral  fenfe. 

And,  thirdly,  rational  felf-intereft,  or  the  pur¬ 
fuit  of  a  man’s  greateft  poftible  happinefs,  without 
any  partiality  to  this  or  that  kind  of  happinefs, 
means  of  happinefs,  means  of  a  means,  &?c. 

Of  grofs  Self  inter  ef. 

The  love  of  money  may  be  conftdered  as  the 
chief  fpecies  of  grofs  felf-intereft,  and  will  help  us, 
in  an  eminent  manner,  to  unfold  the  mutual  influ¬ 
ences  of  our  pleafures  and  pains,  with  the  factitious 
nature  of  the  intelleClal  ones,  and  the  doCtrine  of 
affociation  in  general,  as  well  as  the  particular  pro- 
grefs,  windings,  and  endlefs  redoublings  of  felf-love. 
Tor  it  is  evident  at  firft  fight,  that  money  cannot 
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naturally  and  originally  be  the  objefit  of  our  facul¬ 
ties  ;  no  child  can  be  fuppofed  born  with  the  love 
of  it.  Yet  we  lee,  that  fome  fmall  degrees  of  this, 
love  rife  early  in  infancy  ;  that  it  generally  increafes 
during  youth  and  manhood;  and  that  at  Ialt,  in 
fome  old  perfons,  it  fo  engroffes  and  abforbs  all  their 
paflions  and  purfuits,  as  that  from  being  conlidered 
as  the  representative,  Itandard,  common  meafure 
and  means  of  obtaining  the  commodities  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  common  life,  it  fhall  be  efteemed  the  adequate 
exponent  and  means  of  happinefs  in  general,  and 
the  thing  itfelf,  the  fum  total  of  all  that  is  deli  re- 
able  in  life.  Now  the  monftrous  and  gigantic  fize 
of  this  paffion  in  fuch  cafes,  fupported  evidently  by 
alTociation  alone,  will  render  its  progrefs  and  growth 
more  confpicuous  and  (hiking ;  and  confequently 
greatly  contribute  to  explain  the  correfponding  parti¬ 
culars  in  other  paffions,  where  they  are  lefs  obvious. 

Let  us  inquire  therefore,  for  what  reafons  it  is  that 
children  firlt  begin  to  love  money.  Now  they  ob- 
ferve,  that  money  procures  for  them  the  pleafures 
of  fenfation,  with  fuch  of  imagination  as  they  have 
acquired  a  relifh  for.  They  fee  that  it  is  highly  va¬ 
lued  by  others  ;  that  thole  who  polfefs  it  are  much  re¬ 
garded  and  carelfed  ;  that  the  polReffion  of  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  attended  by  fine  cloaths,  titles,  magnificent 
buildings,  &c. ;  imitation,  and  the  common  conta¬ 
gion  of  human  life,  having  great  power  here,  as  in 
other  cafes.  Since  therefore  ideas  exciting  defire  are 
thus  heaped  upon  money  by  fucceffive  afiociations 
perpetually  recurring,  the  defire  of  it  in  certain  fums 
and  manners,  viz.  fuch  as  have  often  recurred  with 
the  concomitant  pleafures,  mud  at  laid  grow  (Longer 
than  the  fainter  fenfible  and  intellectual  pleafures  ;  fi> 
that  a  child  fhall  prefer  a  piece  of  money  to  many 
actual  gratifications  to  be  enjoyed  immediately. 

And  as  all  the  fore-mentioned  alfociations,  or  fuch 
as  are  analogous  to  them,  continue  during  life,  it 
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feems  probable,  that  the  love  of  money  would  at 
laft  devour  all  the  particular  defires,  upon  which  it  is 
grounded, '  was  it  not  reftrained  by  counter-affocia- 
tions;  juft  as  it  was  obferved  above,  that  the  pleafure 
of  gratifying  the  will  would  devour  all  the  particular 
pleafures,  to  which  it  is  a  conftant  aftociate,  did  not 
repeated  difappointments  preferve  us  from  this  enor¬ 
mous  increafe  of  wilfulnefs. 

Let  us  next  examine  how  the  love  of  money  is 
checked. 

Firft,  then,  it  is  checked  by  the  ftrong  defires  of 
young  perfons,  and  others,  after  particular  gratifica¬ 
tions  ;  for  thefe  defires,  by  overpowering  their  ac¬ 
quired  averfion  to  part  with  money,  weaken  it  gra¬ 
dually,  and  confequently  weaken  the  pleafure  of  keep¬ 
ing,  and  the  defire  of  obtaining,  all  which  are  clofely 
linked  together  in  this  view ;  notwithftanding  that 
the  laft,  viz.  the  defire  of  obtaining,  and  by  confe- 
quence  (in  an  inverted  order)  the  pleafure  of  keep¬ 
ing,  and  the  averfion  to  part  with,  are  (Lengthened  by 
the  defires  of  particular  pleafures  to  be  purchafed  by 
money,  in  another  view.  And  this  contrariety  of  our 
alfociations  is  not  only  the  means  of  limiting  certain 
paflions,  but  is  a  mark  fet  upon  them  by  the  author 
of  nature,  to  fhew  that  they  ought  to  be  limited, 
even  in  our  progrefs  through  this  life  ;  and  that  they 
muft  ultimately  be  annihilated,  every  one  in  its  pro¬ 
per  order. 

Secondly,  the  infigniftcamcy  of  riches  in  warding 
off  death  and  difeafes,  alfo  ftiame  and  contempt  in 
many  cafes,  and  in  obtaining  the  pleafures  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  and  even  thofe  of  fympa- 
thy,  ambition,  imagination,  and  fenfation,  firft  leffen 
their  value  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  make  juft  ob~ 
fervations  upon  things  in  their  progrefs  through 
life,  and  afterwards  fix  a  pofitive  nothingnefs  and 
worthleflhefs  upon  them. 

Thirdly, 

*  * 
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Thirdly,  the  eager  puiTuit  of  any  particular  end, 
as  fame,  learning,  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination, 
&c.  leaves  little  room  in  the  mind  either  for  ava- 
rice,  or  any  other  foreign  end. 

Now  by  thefe  and  fuch-like  confiderations  we  may 
account  not  only  for  the  limitation  put  to  the  love 
of  money,  but  alfo  for  certain  mixtures  of  tempers 
and  difpofitions,  which  are  often  found  in  faff,  and 
yet  feem  at  firft  fight  inconfiftent  ones.  Thus  pro- 
fufenefs,  in  refpect  of  fenfual  and  felfifh  pleafures,  is 
often  joined  with  avarice.  Covetous  perfons  are 
often  rigidly  juft  in  paying,  as  well  asexafiting;  and 
fometimes  generous,  where  money  is  not  immediately 
and  apparently  concerned.  They  have  alfo  moderate 
•paftions  in  other  refpects ;  for  the  moft  part,  are  fuf- 
picious,  timorous,  and  complaifant.  And  the  moft 
truly  generous,  charitable,  and  pious  perfons,  are 
highly  frugal,  fo  as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  co- 
vetoufnefs,  and  even  fometimes,  and  in  fome  things, 
to  border  upon  it. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  why  the  love  of  money  muft, 
in  general,  grow  ftronger  with  age ;  and  efpecially 
•if  the  particular  gratifications,  to  which  the  perfon 
was  moft  inclined,  become  infipid  or  unattainable  — - 
Why  frequent  reflections  upon  money  in  poffeffion. 
and  the  actual  viewing  large  fums,  ftrengthen  the 
affociations  by  which  covetoufnefs  is  generated  — * 
Why  children,  perfons  in  private  and  low  life,  and 
indeed  moft  others,  are  differently  affected  towards 
the  fame  firm  of  money,  in  different  forms,  gold5 
filver,  notes,  &c. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  for  what  reafons  it  is  that  the 
love  of  money  has  the  idea  of  felfifhnefs  attached 
to  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  much  more  fo  than  the 
purfuit  of  the  pleafures  of  honour,  imagination,  or 
fympathy  ;  whereas  all  are  equally  generated  by  af- 
fociation,  from  fen  Able  and  felfifh  pleafures,  all  in 
their  feveral  degrees  promote  private  happinefs,  and 
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arc  all  purfued,  in  feme  cafes,  coolly  and  deliberate¬ 
ly,  from  the  profpeft  of  obtaining  private  happinefs 
thereby.  Now  the  reafons  of  this  feem  to  be  ; 

Firft,  that  whatever  riches  one  man  obtains,  an- 
other  muft  lofe ;  fo  that  the  circulation  of  money 
by  trades,  profeflions,  offices,  &c .  is  a  kind  of 
gaming;  and  has  moft  of  the  fame  difguftful  ideas 
annexed  to  it,  when  confidered  with  fome  attention, 
and  exclufively  of  private  felfifh  feelings ;  whereas  the 
pleafures  of  fympathy  confift  in  doing  good  to  others; 
thofe  of  ambition  are  fcarce  attainable  in  any  great 
degree  without  this,  or  at  lead  the  appearance  of  it ; 
and  the  pleafures  of  imagination  are  both  capable  of 
a  very  extenfive  communication,  and  moft  perfect 
when  enjoyed  in  company. 

Secondly,  a  regard  to  felf  frequently  recurring 
muft  denote  a  pleafurable  felfifh;  fo  that  if  any  of 
the  moft  generous  pleafures,  and  fuch  as  at  firft  view 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  felf-intereft,  be  pur¬ 
fued  in  a  cool,  deliberate  way,  not  from  the  influence 
of  a  prefent  inclination,  but  the  preconceived  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  will  afford  pleafure,  this  is  referred  to 
felf-intereft.  Now  money  has  fcarce  any  other  re¬ 
lation  to  pleafure  than  that  of  an  evident  means ;  fo 
that  even  after  it  has  gained  the  power  of  pleafmgin- 
ftantaneoufly,  the  intermediate  deliberate  fteps  and 
aflbeiations  muft,  however,  frequently  appear.  It 
procures  the  other  pleafures  for  us  every  day,  after 
it  has  become  pleafant  in  itfelf ;  and  therefore  muft 
always  be  confidered  as  a  principal  means.  The  other 
pleafures  have,  in  general,  a  far  greater  (hare  ofin- 
direfft  aflbeiations  with  previous  pleafures,  and  ac¬ 
quire  the  power  of  gratifying,  not  fomuch  from  being 
manifeft  caufes  of  other  gratifications,  as  their  moft 
common  adjuncts ;  whereas  money  is  generally  the 
moft  vifible  of  all  the  caufes.  But  honour,  power, 
learning,  and  many  other  things  are  purfued,  in 
part,  after  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafons 
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as  riches  ;  viz.  from  a  tacit  fuppofition,  that  the  ac- 
quifition  of  every  degree  of  thefe  is  treafuring  up  a 
proportional  degree  of  happinefs,  to  he  produced 
and  enjoyed  at  pleafure.  And  the  defires  of  each  of 
thefe  would  in  like  manner  increafeperpetually  during 
life,  did  they  not  curb  one  another  by  many  mutual 
inconfiftencies,  or  were  not  all  damped  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  experience  and  recollection,  that  all  the  means 
of  happinefs  ceafe  to  be  fo,  when  the  body  or  mind 
ceafe  to  be  difpofed  in  a  manner  proper  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  happinefs. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  riches,  ho¬ 
nours,  power,  learning,  and  all  other  things  that 
are  confidered  as  means  of  happinefs,  become 
means  and  ends  to  each  other  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  thus  transferring  upon  each  other  all  the  affo- 
ciated  pleafures  which  they  colled  from  different 
quarters,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  perpe¬ 
tually  to  a  perfeCt  fimilarity  and  famenefs  with  each 
other,  in  the  inftantaneous  pleafures  which  they  afford 
when  purfued  and  obtained  as  ends. 

It  appears  likewfife  that  all  aggregates  of  pleafure, 
thus  collected  by  them  all,  mult,  from  the  mechanifm 
and  neceffity  of  our  natures,  and  of  the  world  which 
furrounds  us,  be  made  at  laft  to  centre  and  reft  upon 
Him  who  is  the  inexhaultible  fountain  of  all  power, 
knowledge,  goodnefs,  majefty,  glory,  property,  (3c. 
So  that  even  avarice  and  ambition  are,  in  their  re- 
fpeCtive  ways,  carrying  on  the  benevolent  defigns  of 
Him  who  is  All  in  All.  And  the  fame  thing  may 
be  hoped  of  every  other  paffion  and  purfuit.  One 
may  hope,  that  they  all  agree  and  unite  in  leading  to 
ultimate  happinefs  and  perfection.  However  they 
differ  greatly  in  their  prefent  confequences,  and  in 
their  future  ones,  reaching  to  certain  intervals  of  time 
indefinite  and  unknown  to  us,  thus  becoming  good 
or  evil,  both  naturally  and  morally,  in  refpeCt  of  us, 
and  our  limited  apprehenfions,  judgments,  and  an¬ 
ticipations. 
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ricipations.  And  yet  one  may  humbly  hope,  as  was 
faid  above,  that  every  thing  rauft  be  ultimately  good, 
both  naturally  and  morally. 

Of  refined  Self  inter  eft . 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  felf-intereft  is  that  which  I 
Call  refined  felf-intereft.  As  the  foregoing  fpecies  is 
generated  by  an  attention  to,  and  frequent  reflection 
upon,  the  things  which  procure  us  the  pleafures  of 
fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  prevail  in  any  great  degree,  till  thefe  pleafures 
fiave  been  generated,  and  prevailed  for  feme  time  ; 
fo  this  fpecies,  or  refined  felf-intereft,  which  is  a  cool, 
deliberate  feeking  for  ourfelves  the  pleafures  of  fym- 
pathy,  religion,  and  the  moral  fenfe,  prefuppofes 
the  generation  of  thefe  pleafures,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  them  for  a  fufficient  time.  And  as  fome  degree 
of  grofs  felf-intereft:  is  the  natural  and  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  the  three  firft  clafles  of  pleafures,  fo  is 
fome  degree  of  refined  felf-intereft  of  the  three  lafL 
A  perfon  who  has  had  a  fufficient  experience  of  the 
pleafures  of  friendfhip,  generofity,  devotion,  and 
■  felf- approbation,  cannot  but  defire  to  have  a  return 
of  them,  when  he  is  not  under  the  particular  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  one  of  them,  but  merely  on  account  of 
the  pleafure  which  they  have  afforded  ;  and  will  feek 
to  excite  thefe  pleafures  by  the  ufual  means,  to  trea- 
fure  up  to  himfeif  fuch  means,  keep  himfelf  always 
in  a  difpofition  toufe  them,  &c.  not  at  all  from  any 
particular  vivid  love  of  his  neighbour,  or  of  God, 
or  from  a  fenfe  of  duty  to  him,  but  intirely  from 
the  view  of  private  happinefs.  At  leaft,  there  will  be 
a  great  mixture  of  this  refined  felf-intereft  in  all  the 
pleafures  and  duties  of  benevolence,  piety,  and  the 
moral  fenfe. 

But  then  this  refined  felf-intereft  is  neither  fo  com¬ 
mon,  nor  fo  cenfpicuous  in  real  life,  as  the  grofs 
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one,  fince  it  rifeslate,  is  never  of  any  great  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  bulk  of  mankind,  through  their  want  of 
the  previous  pleafures  of  fympathy,  religion,  and 
the  moral  fenfe,  in  a  fufficient  degree,  and  in  fome 
it  fcarce  prevails  at  ail  ;  whereas  grofs  felf-intereft: 
rifes  early  in  infancy,  and  arrives  at  a  confiderable 
magnitude  before  adult  age.  The  detail  of  this  fen 
cond  fpecies  of  felf-intereft  may  be  feen  in  books  of 
praQical  religion. 

Of  rational  Self-intereft, 

The  third  fpecies  of  felf-intereft  is  the  rational. 
This  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  abftraQ:  defire  of 
happinefs,  and  aver  lion  to  mifery,  which  is  flip- 
pofed  to  attend  every  intelligent  being  during  the 
whole  courfe  ofhis  exiftence.  I  have  already  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fhew,  that  this  fuppofition  is  not  true 
in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words ;  and  yet  that  very 
general  defires  do  frequently  recur  to  the  mind,  and 
may  be  excited  by  words  and  fymbols  of  general 
import. 

The  hopes  and  fears  relating  to  a  future  ftate,  or 
to  death,  which  is  our  entrance  into  it,  are  of  this 
kind,  and  may  be  confderedas  proceeding  from  ra¬ 
tional  felf-intereft,  in  the  higheft  and  mo  ft  abftracfed 
fenfe  that  the  terms  admit  of  praffically,  fince  we 
have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
kind  of  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  another  wTorld. 
Thefe  hopes  and  fears  are  alfo  the  ftrongeft  of  our 
felfifh  affections,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  the  chief 
foundation  of  the  pure  dilinterefted  love  of  God, 
and  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  principal  means  of 
transferring  our  affociations,  fo  as  that  we  may  love 
and  hate,  purfue  and  fly,  in  the  manner  the  belt  fuited 
to  our  attainment  of  our  greateft  poffible  happinefs. 
For  hope,  being  itfelf  a  pleafure,  may,  by  affocia- 
tion?  render  indifferent,  and  even  difagreeable,  ob- 
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jecfs  and  actions,  pleaiant ;  and  fear  may  make 
agreeable  ones  painful  :  hence  we  can  either  increafe 
defires  and  averfions,  that  are  fuitable  to  our  ftate, 
or  obliterate  and  convert  them  into  their  contraries, 
if  they  be  unfuitable,  by  means  of  their  connexion 
with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  death,  and  a  future 
ftate.  I  will  therefore  briefly  ftate  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  hopes  and  fears. 

All  our  firft  affociations  with  the  idea  of  death 
are  of  the  difguftful  and  alarming  kind  ;  and  they 
are  collected  from  all  quarters,  from  the  fenfible 
pains  of  every  fort,  from  the  imperfeftion,  weak- 
nefs,  loath  fomenefs,  corruption,  and  diforder, 
where  difeafe,  old  age,  death  animal  or  vegetable, 
prevail,  in  oppofttion  to  the  beauty,  order,  and 
luftre  of  life,  youth,  and  health  ;  from  the  fhamc 
and  contempt  attending  the  firft  in  many  inftances ; 
whereas  the  laft  are  honourable,  as  being  fources  of 
power  and  happinefs,  the  reward  of  virtue,  &c. ; 
.and  from  the  fympathetic  paffions,  in  general.  And 
it  is  neceftary,  that  the  heedleffnefs  and  inexperience 
of  infancy  and  youth  fhould  be  guarded  by  fuch 
terrors,  and  their  headftrong  appetites  and  paflions 
curbed,  that  they  may  not  be  hurried  into  danger 
and  deftruQaon  before  they  are  aware.  It  is  proper 
aifo,  that  they  (hould  form  fome  expectations  with 
refpetato,  and  fet  fome  value  upon,  their  future  life 
in  this  world,  that  fo  they  may  be  better  qualified 
to  aft  their  parts  in  it,  and  make  the  quicker  pro- 
grefs  to  perfeBnon  during  their  paflage  through  it. 

When  children  begin  to  have  a  fenfe  of  religion 
and  duty  formed  in  them,  thefe  do  ftill  farther 
heighten  and  increafe  the  fear  of  death  for  the  moft 
part.  For  though  there  are  rewards  on  the  one  hand, 
as  well  as  punifhments  on  the  other ;  yet  fear  has  got 
the  ftart  from  the  natural  caufes  of  it  before-men¬ 
tioned:  and  as  pain  is  in  general  greater  than  pleafure, 
as  was  (hewn  above,  from  its  confifting  in  ftronger 
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vibrations ;  To  fear  is  in  general  more  vivid  than  hope, 
Specially  in  children. 

Moreover,  the  fenfual  and  felhfh  appetites  are  the 
original  of  all  the  red  ;  yet  thefe  are  (infill,  and  in¬ 
continent  with  our  own  and  others  happinefs ;  they 
muft  therefore  be  retrained,  and  at  laft  eradicated. 
But  parents  and  governors,  are,  in  this  cafe,  more  apt 
to  have  recourfe  to  fear,  than  to  hope  (in  general,  I 
fuppofe  with  reafon,  becaufe  hope  is  too  feeble  to 
withftand  the  violence  of  the  natural  appetites  and 
paflions).  And  it  is  to  be  added  to  all,  that  adults, 
by  difcovering,  in  general,  much  more  of  fear  and 
forrow  in  the  apprehentions  or  profpeCl  01  death, 
than  of  hope  and  comfort,  from  the  continuance  of 
the  caufesjuft  mentioned,  propagate  and  increafe  the 
fear  ftill  farther  in  one  another,  and  in  children,  in¬ 
fecting  all  around  them,  as  is  ufual  in  other  cafes  of 
the  like  kind.  And  by  this  means  it  comes  to  prtfs, 
that  the  fear  of  death  does  in  fome  circumftances, 
particularly  where  the  nervous  fyftem  is,  through  a 
bodily  diforder,  reduced  to  an  aptnefs  to  receive  un- 
eafy  and  difguftful  vibrations,  only  or  chiefly,  being 
in  a  ftate  of  irritability  approaching  to  pain,  grow  to 
a  molt  enormous  tize,  collecting  and  uniting  every 
difagreeable  idea  and  impretiion  under  the  afiocia- 
tions  belonging  to  death  ;  fo  that  fuch  perfons  live  in 
perpetual  anxiety  and  flavery  to  the  fear  of  death. 
And  where  there  is  the  confcioufnefs  of  paft  guilt, 
or  the  want  of  an  upright  intention  for  the  future, 
it  rages  with  ftill  greater  fiercenefs,  till  thefe  be  re¬ 
moved  intirely,  or  in  part,  by  repentance  and  amend¬ 
ment. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fear  of  death 
is  much  increafed  by  the  exquifitenefs  of  the  punifh- 
ments  threatened  in  a  future  ftate,  and  by  the  variety 
of  the  emblems,  reprefentations,  analogies,  and 
evidences,  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  where¬ 
by  all  the  terrors  of  all  other  things  are  transferred 
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upon  thefe  punifhments ;  alfo  by  that  peculiar  cir- 
cumdance  of  the  eternity  of  them,  which  feems  to 
have  been  a  general  tradition  previous  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  chridianity,  amongd  both  Jews  and  Pagans, 
and  which  has  been  the  doCtrine  and  opinion  of  the 
chriftian  world  ever  fince,  fome  very  few  perfons  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  conlideration  of  any  thing  that  is  infi¬ 
nite,  fpace,  time,  power,  knowledge,  goodnefs,  per¬ 
fection,  &c.  quite  overpowers  the  faculties  of  the 
foul  with  wonder  and  adonifhment :  and  when  the 
peculiar  feeling  and  concern  belonging  to  felf  are 
applied  here,  and  excited  by  the  word  infinite ,  by 
meditation,  reading,  &c.  we  muff,  and  we  ought 
to  be  alarmed  to  the  full  extent  of  our  capacities. 
And  the  fame  conclufion  follows,  though  we  fhould 
fuppofe  the  punifhments  of  a  future  date  not  to  be 
abfolutely  and  metaphysically  infinite.  For  theif 
great  exquifitenefs,  and  long  duration,  which  are 
mod  clearly  and  plainly  declared  in  the  fcriptures, 
make  them  p  radically  fo. 

This  is  a  brief  (ketch  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
the  fears  attending  the  confideration  of  death,  and  a 
future  date.  We  now  come  to  inquire,  how  the 
hopes  are  generated. 

Fird,  then,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  repentance, 
amendment,  the  confcioufnefs  of  pad  virtue,  and  of 
good  intentions  for  the  future,  give  a  title  to  the  hopes 
and  rewards  of  a  future  date  ;  and  that  though  while 
there  are  perpetual  alterations  of  oppolite  confciouf- 
neffes,  i.e.  recollections  and  judgments  on  our  own 
aCtions,  the  fear  may  prevail  in  general,  both  from 
the  additional  weight  of  the  natural  fear,  and  from 
the  previous  pod'effion  which  the  religious  fear  has 
obtained  ;  yet  by  degrees  the  agreeable  confcioufnefs 
mud  prevail  in  thofe  who  are  fincere  (and  fometimes 
it  is  to  be  feared  a  delufive  one  of  the  fame  kind  in 
others),  moderate  the  religious  fear  by  little  and 
little,  and,  in  great  meafure,  overcome  the  natural 
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©ne ;  for  which  the  way  has  been  prepared  from  the 
fuperior  ftrength  of  the  religious  fear,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  obfcured  it  in  ferious  perfons.  And  thus  by 
degrees  hope  will  begin  to  take  place,  as  the  general 
ftate  of  the  mind,  and  the  confederation  of  death, 
and  a  future  ftate,  become,  for  the  molt  part,  matter 
of  joy  and  comfort. 

Secondly,  the  deliverance  from  the  fear  of  death 
adds  greatly  to  this  joy,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  re¬ 
moval  of  other  pains  is  made  the  fource  of  pleafure. 
And  the  returns  of  the  fear  of  death  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals,  according  to  the  ftate  of  our  bodies  or  minds, 
and  the  moral  qualities  of  our  actions,  will,  if  they  be 
not  too  frequent,  keep  up  this  fource  of  pleafure  in 
the  hope  of  futurity. 

Thirdly,  when  the  flavifh  fear  of  God  is  thus  re¬ 
moved  by  faith  and  hope,  all  the  pleafing  fympathe-’ 
tic  affections,  fuch  as  love,  gratitude,  confidence, 
begin  to  exert  themfelves  with  refpeft  to  God,  in  a 
manner  analogous,  but  a  degree  far  fuperior  to  that 
in  which  they  are  exerted  towards  men.  And  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  how  thefe,  and  fuch-like  caufes  concurring, 
may,  in  many  cafes,  quite  overcome  the  natural  and 
religious  fears  of  death  and  pain,  and  even  make- 
them  acceptable. 

Cor.  From  hence  we  may  pafs  to  the  fervors  of 
devotion ;  thefe  being  chiefly  the  hopes,  and  pleaP 
ing  affeQions  juft  fpoken  of,  coalefcing  together  fo 
intimately  by  repeated  affociations,  as  that-the  fepa- 
rate  parts  there  mentioned  cannot  be  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other  in  the  compound.  And  as  thefe 
fervors  arc  themfelves  often  efteemed  a  fign  of  ho- 
linefs,  and  confequently  a  foundation  of  farther  hope,, 
they  perpetuate  and  increafe  themfelves  for  a  certain 
time,  i.  e.  till  the  new  convert  finds  the  reiterated 
appearance  of  the  fame  ideas  give  lefs  and  lefts  emo¬ 
tion  and  pleafure,  juft  as  in  the  other  pleafures,  fenfi- 
ble  and  intellectual looks  upon  this  as  a  mark  of  {pi- 
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ritual  defertion  ;  finds  numberlefs,  unexpected,  un- 
thought-of,  fins  and  imperfections,  not  yet  fubdued ; 
falls  into  bodily  diforders,  from  unfeafonable  feveri- 
ties,  or  fpiritual  intemperance,  &c. ;  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  dejedted,  fcrupulous,  and  fearful. 

By  degrees  the  fears  taken  from  death,  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate,  are  confined  to  the  mere  apprehenfion  of 
tranfgreffion,  without  any  regard  had  to  thofe,  and 
even  where  they,  when  confidered  and  expected, 
raife  no  fears. 

However,  all  thefe  things  mortify  pride,  and  the 
refined  felf-intereft ;  lead,  oreven  compel,  mentore- 
fign  all  to  God;  and  fo  advance  them  to  a  more 
pure,  difinterefted,  and  permanent  love  of  God,  and 
of  their  neighbour,  than  they  could  have  arrived  at 
(all  other  things  remaining  the  fame),  had  they  not 
undergone  thefe  anxieties ;  and  therefore  are  to  be 
efteemed  the  kind  corrections  of  an  infinitely  merci¬ 
ful  father. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Sympathy. 

PROP.  49. 

To  examine  how  far  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
fympatky  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 

THE  fympathetic  affections  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  four  claffes,  viz. 

Firft,  thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the  happinefs 
of  others. 

Secondly  thofe  by  which  we  grieve  for  their  mi¬ 
fery. 

Thirdly,  thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  their  mi¬ 
fery.  . 

And,  fourthly,  thofe  by  which  we  grieve  for  their 
appinefs.  , 

Of  the  firft  kind  are  fociality,  good-will,  genero- 
fitv,  and  gratitude.  Ofthefecond,  compaffion  and 
mercy.  Of  the  third,  morofenefs,  anger,  revenge 
jealoufy,  cruelty,  and  malice.  And  of  the  fourth, 
emulation  and  envy. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  conceived  that  affociation  fhould 
produce  affe&ions  of  all  thefe  four  kinds,  fince  in 
the  intercourfes  of  life  the  pleafures  and  pains  of  one 
are,  in  various  ways,  intermixed  with,  and  dependent 
upon,  thofe  of  others,  fo  as  to  have  clufters  of  their 
miniatures  excited,  in  all  the  poffible  wavs  in  which 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  one  can  be  combined  with 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  another ;  i.  e.  in  the  four 
above-mentioned.  I  will  now  enter  upon  the  detail 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  each  of  them. 

X  Of 


Of  the  affections  hy  which  we  rejoice  at  the  happinefs  of 

others. 

The  fir  it  of  thefe  is  fociality.  or  the  pleafure  which 
we  take  in  the  mere  company  and  converfaiion  of 
others,  particularly  of  our  friends  and  acquaintance, 
and  which  is  attended  with  mutual  affability,  com- 
plaifance  and  candour.  Now  molt  of  the  pleafures 
which  children  receive  are  conferred  upon  them  by 
others,  their  parents,  attendants,  or  play-fellows. 
And  the  number  of  the  pleafures  which  they  receive 
in  this  way,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  pains 
brought  upon  them  by  others.  Indeed  the  hurts, 
and  bodily  injuries,  which  they  meet  with,  are  chiefly 
from  themfelves  ;  and  the  denials  of  gratifications  are 
either  very  few  in  number,  or,  if  they  be  more  fre¬ 
quent,  give  little  uneafinefs.  It  appears  therefore, 
that,  according  to  the  dotlrine  of  affociation,  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  be  pleafed,  in  general,  with  the  fight 
and  company  of  all  their  acquaintance.  And  the 
fame  things,  with  fome  alterations,  hold  in  refpefl 
of  adults,  through  the  whole  courfe,  and  general 
tenor,  of  human  life. 

Behdes  the  pleafures  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
others,  there  are  many  which  we  enjoy  in  common 
writh  others  and  in  their  company  and  converfation, 
and  which  therefore  both  enhance,  and  are  enhanced 
by,  the  gaiety  and  happinefs  that  appear  in  the 
countenances,  gefftires,  words,  and  a&ions,  of  the 
whole  company  Of  this  kind  are  the  pleafures  of 
feafting.  fports  and  paflimes,  rural  feenes,  polite 
arts,  mirth,  raillery,  and  ridicule,  public  fhews, 
public  rejoicings,  &c.  And  in  general  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  caufes  of  joy  and  grief  are  com¬ 
mon  to  great  numbers,  affeHing  mankind  according 
to  the  feveral  divifions  and  fubdivifions  thereof  into 
nations,  ranks,  offices,  ages,  fexes,  families,  &c. 

And 
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And  by  all  thefe  things  it  comes  to  pafs,.  that  the 
face  of  an  old  acquaintance  brings  to  view,  as  it 
were,  the  indiftinff  mixed  recolleftion,  the  remain¬ 
ing  veftiges  of  all  the  good  and  evil  which  we  have 
felt,  while  his  idea  has  been  prefent  with  us. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  upon  places; 
and  particularly  upon  thofe  where  a  man  has  fpent 
his  infancy  and  youth. 

To  all  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  rules  of  pru¬ 
dence,  good  manners,  and  religion,  by  reftraining 
all  rufticity,  morofenefs,  and  infolence,  and  oblig¬ 
ing  us  to  actions  of  a  contrary  nature,  even  though 
we  have  not  the  proper  internal  feelings,  do  by  de¬ 
grees  contribute  to  beget  thefe  in  us,  i.  e.  to  beget 
fociality  and  complaifance  ;  juft  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  a  perfon  in  a  paffion  becomes  much  more  inflam¬ 
ed  from  his  own  angry  expreffions,  geftures,  and 
actions. 

Good-will,  or  benevolence,  when  underftood  in  a 
limited  fenfe,  may  be  termed  that  pleafing  affection 
which  engages  us  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others 
to  the  belt  of  our  power.  If  it  carry  us  fo  far  as  to 
forego  great  pleafures,  or  endure  great  pains,  it  is 
called  generality.  But  good-will  and  benevolence, 
in  a  general  fenfe,  are  put  for  all  the  fympathetic, 
affeftions  of  the  firft  and  fecond  clafs,  viz.  thofe 
by  which  we  either  rejoice  in,  and  promote,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  others,  or  grieve  for,  and  endeavour  to  re¬ 
move,  their  mifery  ;  as  ill-will  and  malevolence,  un¬ 
derftood  in  a  general  fenfe  alfo,  are  put  for  the  con¬ 
trary  affeftions,  viz.  thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth 
clafs. 

Benevolence,  in  the  limited  fenfe,  is  nearly  con- 
neded  with  fociality,  and  has  the  fame  fources.  It 
has  alfo  a  high  degree  of  honour  and  efteem  an¬ 
nexed  to  it.  procures  us  many  advantages,  and  re¬ 
turns  of  kindnefs,  both  from  the  perfon  obliged  and 
others ;  and  i’s  moft  clofely  connected  with  the  hope 
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of  reward  in  a  future  date,  and  with  the  pleafures 
of  religion,  and  of  felf-approbation,  or  the  moral 
fenfe.  And  the  fame  things  hold  with  refped  to  ge¬ 
ne  rofity  in  a  much  higher  degree.  It  is  eafy  there¬ 
fore  to  fee,  how  fuch  aftbciations  may  be  formed  in 
us,  as  to  engage  us  to  forego  great  pleafure,  or  en¬ 
dure  great  pain,  for  the  fake  of  others ;  how  thefe 
affociations  may  be  attended  with  fo  great  a  degree 
of  pleafure  as  to  over-rule  the  pofitive  pain  endured, 
or  the  negative  one  from  the  foregoing  of  a  plea¬ 
fure  ;  and  yet  how  there  may  be  no  dired,  explicit 
expectation  of  reward,  either  from  God  or  man, 
by  natural  confequence,  or  exprefs  appointment,  not 
even  of  the  concomitant  pleafure  which  engages  the 
agent  to  undertake  the  benevolent  or  generous  adion. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  a  proof  from  the  dodrine  of 
affectation,  that  there  is,  and  mud  be,  fuch  a  thing 
as  pure  difinterefted  benevolence  ;  alfo  a  juft  account 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  it. 

Gratitude  includes  benevolence,  and  therefore  has 
the  fame  fources  with  fome  additional  ones  ;  thefe  laft 
are  the  explicit  or  implicit  recolledion  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  pleafures  received,  the  hope  of  future  ones, 
the  approbation  of  the  moral  charader  of  the  bene- 
fador,  and  the  pleafures  from  the  honour  and  efteem 
attending  gratitude,  much  enhanced  by  the  peculiar 
bafenefs  and  fhamefulnefs  of  ingratitude. 

Of  the  affections  by  which  we  grieve  for  the  mifery  of 

others. 


Compaffion  is  the  uneafinefs  which  a  man  feels  at 
the  mifery  of  another.  Now  this  in  children  feems  to 
be  grounded  upon  fuch  affociations  as  thefe  that  fol¬ 
low  :  the  very  appearance  and  idea  of  any  kind  of 
mifery  which  they  have  experienced,  or  of  any  figns 
of  diftrefs  which  they  underhand,  raife  up  in  their 
nervous  fy Items  a  ftate  of  mifery  from  mere  me¬ 
mo  ry, 
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yftory,  on  account  of  the  ftrength  of  their  imagina¬ 
tions  ;  and  becaufe  the  connexion  between  the  ad- 
junfts  of  pain,  and  the  aftual  infliflion  of  it,  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  broken  by  experience,  asinadults. 
— When  feveral  children  are  educated  together,  the 
pains,  the  denials  ofpleafures,  and  the  forrows,  which 
affecf  one,  generally  extend  to  all  in  fome  degree,  of¬ 
ten  in  an  equal  one. — When  their  parents,  attendants, 
&c.  are  Tick  or  afflicted,  it  is  ufual  to  raife  in  their 
minds  the  nafcent  ideas  of  pains  and  miferies,  by  fuch 
words  and  figns  as  are  fuited  to  their  capacities ; 
they  alfo  find  themfelves  laid  under  many  reftraints 
on  this  account. — And  when  thefe  and  fuch-like  cir- 
cumftances  have  raifed  the  defires  and  endeavours  to 
remove  the  caufes  of  thefe  their  own  internal  uneafy 
feelings,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of  thefe  mi¬ 
feries  of  others  (in  all  which  they  are  much  influen¬ 
ced  as  in  other  like  cafes,  by  the  great  difpofition  to 
imitate,  before  fpoken  of) ;  and  a  variety  of  internal 
feelings  and  defires  of  this  kind  are  fo  blended  and 
affociated  together,  as  that  no  part  can  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  feparately  from  the  reft  ;  the  child  may  properly  be 
faid  to  have  compaffion. 

The  fame  fources  of  compaffion  remain,  though 
with  fome  alterations,  during  our  whole  progrefs 
through  life  ;  and  an  attentive  perfon  may  plainly 
difcern  the  conftituent  parts  of  his  compaffion,  while 
they  are  yet  the  mere  internal,  and,  as  one  may  fay, 
felfifh  feelings  above-mentioned ;  and  before  they 
have  put  on  the  nature  of  compaffion  by  coalefcence 
with  the  reft. 

Agreeably  to  this  method  of  reafoning,  it  may  be 
obferved.  that  perfons  whofe  nerves  are  eafily  irrita¬ 
ble,  and  thofe  who  have  experienced  great  trials  and 
affliflions,  are  in  general,  more  difpofed  to  compaf¬ 
fion  than  others  ;  and  that  we  are  molt  apt  to  pity 
in  thofe  difeafcs  and  calamities,  which  we  either  have 
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felt  already,  or  apprehend  ourfelves  in  danger  of 
feeling  hereafter. 

But  adults  have  alfo  many  other  fources  of  com- 
paffion,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  and  which 
differ  according  to  their  educations  and  fituations  in 

O 

life*  When  love,  natural  affe&ion,  and  friend- 
fhip,  have  taught  men  to  take  a  peculiar  delight  in 
certain  objects,  in  mutual  endearments,  and  familiar 
intercourses,  thofe  miferies  arfefling  the  beloved  ob¬ 
jects,  which  either  totally  deflroy,  or  greatly  interrupt, 
thefe  intercourfes,  muft  give  an  exquifite  uneafmefs  ; 
and  this  uneafinefs,  by  mixing  itfelf  with  the  other 
parts  of  our  compaffionate  affeHions,  will  greatly 
increafe  the  Sum  total  in  refpect  of  thefe  beloved 
objeQs. — A  compaffionate  temper  being  great  mat¬ 
ter  of  praife  to  thofe  who  are  endued  with  it,  and  the 
actions  which  flow  from  it  being  a  duty  incumbent 
on  all,  men  are  led  to  praBife  thefe  a&ions,  and  to 
inculcate  upon  thernfelves  the  motives  of  compaiTion, 
by  attending  to  diftrefs  aQually  prefent,  or  deicribed 
in  hiftory,  real  or  fiQitious. — The  peculiar  love  and 
efleem  which  we  bear  to  morally  good  characters, 
make  us  more  fenfibiy  touched  with  their  miferies ; 
which  is  farther  augmented  by  our  indignation,  and 
want  of  compaffion  for  morally  ill  characters,  Suffer¬ 
ing  the  juft  pumfhment  of  their  crimes.  In  like 
manner,  the  Simplicity,  the  ignorance,  the  helpleff- 
nefs,  and  the  many  innocent  diverting  follies  of  young 
children,  and  of  Some  brutes,  lead  men  to  pity  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Mercy  has  the  fame  general  nature  and  fources  as 
compaffion,  and  Seems  to  differ  from  it  only  in  this, 
that  the  objeCt  of  it  has  forfeited  his  title  to  happi- 
nefs,  or  the  removal  of  mifery,  by  fome  demerit, 
particularly  againft  ourfelves.  Here,  therefore,  re- 
fentment  for  an  injury  done  to  ourfelves,  or  what  is 
called  a  juft  indignation  againft  vice  in  general,  in¬ 
terferes,  and  checks  the  otherwife  natural  courfe  of 

our 
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our  compaffion,  fo  as,  in  the  unmerciful,  intirely  to 
put  a  flop  to  it.  But,  in  the  merciful,  the  fources 
of  compaffion  prevail  over  thofe  of  refentment  and 
indignation  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  compaffion 
required  in  a fts  of  mercy,  is  greater  than  that  in  com¬ 
mon  acls  of  mere  compaffion  :  agreeably  to  which 
it  is  obfervable,  that  mercy  is  held  in  higher  efleem, 
than  mere  compaffion. 

Of  the  affections  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the  mifery  of 

others. 

We  come  now  to  the  affections  of  the  third  clafs; 
viz.  morofenefs,  anger,  revenge,  jealoufy,  cruelty, 
and  malice.  Now  morofenefs,  peevifhnefs,  feveri- 
ty,  &c.  are  moil;  apt  to  raife  in  thofe  perfons  who 
have  fome  real  or  imaginary  Riperiority  over  others, 
from  their  rank,  years,  office,  accomplifhments, 
&c.  which  either  magnifies  the  failures  of  duty  in 
inferiors  with  refpect  to  them,  or  engages  them  to 
be  verv  attentive  to  thefe.- — Bodily  infirmities,  and 
frequent  difappointments,  by  making  the  common 
intercourfes  of  life  infipid,  and  enhancing  fmall  in¬ 
juries;  delicacy  and  effeminacy,  by  increafing  the 
fenfibility  both  of  body  and  mind,  with  refpeCl  to 
pain  and  uneafinefs ;  luxury,  by  begetting  unnatu¬ 
ral  cravings,  which  clafh  not  only  with  the  like  cra¬ 
vings  of  others,  but  alfo  with  the  common  courle 
and  conveniences  of  human  life  ;  and,  in  fhort,  all 
kinds  of  felfifhnefs ;  have  the  fame  ill  effect  upon  the 
temper. — The  fevere  fcrutiny  which  earned  peni¬ 
tents  make  into  their  own  lives,  during  their  novi¬ 
tiate,  and  the  rigid  cenfures  which  they  pafs  upon  their 
own  aCtions,  are  often  found,  in  proud  and  paffionate 
tempers,  to  raife  fuch  indignation  againfi  vice,  as 
breaks  out  into  an  undue  feverity  of  language  and 
behaviour,  in  refpect  of  others ;  and  this  elpeci  ally, 
if  they  feem  to  themfelves  to  have  overcome  all  great 
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vices,  and  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  juft  fenfe  of  the 
many  latent  corruptions  ftill  remaining  in  them. 
And  this  is  much  increafed  by  all  opinions  which  re¬ 
prefen  t  the  deity  as  implacable  towards  a  part  of 
mankind,  and  this  part  as  reprobate  towards  him. 
By  all  which  we  may  fee,  that  every  thing  which 
makes  difagreeabie  impreffions  upon  our  minds  at 
the  fame  time  that  our  fellow -creatures,  or  their  ideas, 
are  prefent  with  us  ;  and  efpecially  if  thefe  be  linked 
together  in  the  way  of  caufe  and  effeQ,  or  by  any 
fuch  relation  ;  will,  in  faff,  beget  in  us  morofenefs  and 
peeviflinefs.  This  follows  from  the  dofirine  of  af- 
fociation ;  and  is  alfo  an  evident  faff.  It  is  like- 
wife  a  ftrong  argument  for  chearfulnefs,  and  the 
pleafures  of  innocent  moderate  mirth. 

Anger  and  cruelty  are  the  oppofites  to  mercy 
and  compaflion  ;  the  firft,  as  a  fudden  ftart  of  paf- 
fion,  by  which  men  wifti  and  endeavour  harm  to 
others,  and  rejoice  in  it  when  done  ;  which  is  re¬ 
venge  :  the  latter,  as  a  more  fettled  habit  of  mind, 
difpofing  men  to  take  a  delight  in  inflicting  mifery 
and  punifhment,  and  in  fatiating  their  thirft  after 
thefe,  by  beholding  the  tortures  and  anguifh  of  the 
fufferers. 

Anger  and  revenge  may  be  analyfed  as  follows. 
The  appearance,  idea,  approach,  actual  attack, 
of  any  thing  from  which  a  child  has  received  harm, 
mu  ft  raife  in  his  mind,  by  the  law  of  affociation,  a 
miniature  trace  of  that  harm.  •  The  fame  harm 
often  arifes  from  different  caufes.  and  different  harms 

j 

from  the  fame  caufe  ;  thefe  harms  and  caufes  have  an 
affinity  with  each  other  :  and  thus  they  are  varioufly 
mixed  and  connected  together  ;  fo  as  that  a  general 
confufed  idea  of  harm,  with  the  uneafy  ftate  of  the 

'  y 

nervous  fyftem,  and  the  confequent  activity  of  the 
parts,  are  raifed  up  in  young  children  upon  certain 
appearances  and  circumftances.  By  degrees  the  de¬ 
nial  of  gratifications,  and  many  intellectual  aggre¬ 
gates. 
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gates,  with  all  the  figns  and  tokens  of  thefe,  raife 
up  alike  uneafinefs,  in  the  manner  before  explained. 
And  thus  it  happens,  that  when  any  harm  has  been 
received,  any  gratification  denied,  or  other  mental 
uneafinefs  occafioned,  a  long  train  of  affociated  re¬ 
mainders  of  painful  imprefiions  enhance  the  diiblea- 
fure,  and  continue  it  much  beyond  its  natural  period. 
This  is  the  nafcent  ftate  of  the  paffion  of  anger,  in 
which  it  is  nearly  allied  to  fear,  being  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  fame  internal  feelings,  quickened.,  on  one 
hand,  by  the  aftual,  painful,  or  uneafy  impreffion, 
but  moderated  on  the  other  by  the  abfence  of  the 
apprehenfion  of  future  danger. 

By  degrees  the  child  learns,  from  obfervation  and 
imitation,  to  ufe  various  mufcular  exertions,  words, 
geflures,  &c,  in  order  to  ward  off  or  remove  the 
caufes  of  uneafinefs  or  pain,  fo  as  to  flrike  talk 
loud,  threaten,  &c.  and  fo  goes  on  multiplying  uer- 
petually,  by  farther  and  farther  affociations/  both  the 
occafions  of  anger,  and  the  expreflions  of  it;  and 
particularly  affociates  a  defire  of  hurting  another  with 
the  apprehenfion,  or  the  aflual  receiving,  of  harm 
from  that  other. 

As  men  grow  up  to  adult  age,  and  diftinguifh 
living  creatures- from  things  inanimate,  rational  and 
moral  agents  from  irrational  ones,  they  learn  to  refer 
effects  to  their  ultimate  caufes ;  and  to  confider  all 
the  intermediate  ones  as  being  themfelves  effects  de¬ 
pending  on  the  ultimate  caufe.  And  thus  their  r~- 
fentment  paffes  from  the  inanimate  inftrument  to  the 
living  agent ;  and  more  especially  if  the  living  agent 
be  a  rational  and  moral  one.  For,  firft,  living  ra¬ 
tional  agents  are  alone  capable  of  being  retrained  by 
threatenings  and  punifhments  from  committing  the 
injurious  aftion.  All  our  expreffions  of  anger  muff 
therefore  be  dire&ed  againft  them. — Secondly,  inanb 
mate  things  are  incapable  of  feeling  the  harms 
which  anger  wi flies :  the  defire  of  revenge  mufl: 

there- 
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therefore  be  intirely  confined  to  animals.  And  thefe 
two  things  have  great  influence  on  each  other.  Our 
threatening  harm  merely  from  a  motive  of  fecurity, 
leads  us  to  wifh  it  really ;  wifhing  it  leads  us  to 
threaten  and  inflidt  it,  where  it  can  afford  no  fecu¬ 
rity  or  advantage  to  us.  — Thirdly,  as  we  improve 
in  obfervation  and  experience,  and  in  the  faculty  of 
analyfing  the  actions  of  animals,  we  perceive  that 
brutes  and  children,  and  even  adults  in  certain  cir- 
cum fiances,  have  little  or  no  (hare  in  the  actions  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  ;  but  are  thetnfelves  under  the  influ- 

- 

ence  of  other  caufes,  which  therefore  are  to  be  deem¬ 
ed  the  ultimate  ones.  Hence,  our  refentment  againft 

7  o 

them  muff  be  much  abated  in  thefe  cafes,  and  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  ultimate  living  caufe,  ufually  called  the 
free  agent,  if  fo  be  that  we  are  able  to  difeover  him. — 
Laftly,  when  the  moral  ideas  of  juft  and  unjuft, 
right  and  wrong,  merit  and  demerit,  have  been 
acquired,  and  applied  to  the  aftions  and  circum- 
ftances  of  human  life  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter 
deferibed,  the  internal  feelings  of  this  clafs,  i.  e.  the 
complacency  and  approbation  attending  the  firft,  the 
difguft,  difapprobation,  and  even  abhorrence,  at¬ 
tending  the  laft,  have  great  influence  in  moderating 
or  increafing  our  refentment.  The  affociations  of 
the  firft  kind  are  at  utter  varience  with  thofe  fuggeft- 
ed  by  the  feufe  of  pain  ;  of  the  laft,  coincide  with  and 
ftrengthen  it.  And  as  the  rehlitude  of  the  moral 
fenfe  is  the  higheft  matter  of  encomium,  men  are 
afhamed  not  to  be  thought  to  fubmit  all  their  private 
feelings  to  its  fuperior  authority,  and  acquiefce  in 
its  determinations.  And  thus,  by  degrees,  all  anger 
and  refentment  in  theory,  all  that  even  ill  men  will 
attempt  to  juftify,  is  confined  to  injury,  to  fuffe rings 
which  are  not  deferved,  or  which  are  infliQed  by  a 
perfon  who  fpis  no  right  to  do  it.  And  this  at  laft 
makes  it  fo  ip  faff  ,  to  a  great  degree,  amongft  thofe 
who  are  rnyrch  influenced  by  their  own  moral  fenfe, 

or 
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or  by  that  ofothers.  Yet  hill,  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
foregoing  doCfrine,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  many 
perfons  are  apt  to  be  offended  even  with  hocks  and 
hones,  with  brutes,  with  hurts  merely  accidental 
and  undefigned,  and  with  punifhments  acknowledged 
to  be  juhly  in  Hided  ;  and  this  in  various  degrees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  natural  and  acquired  difpofi- 
tions  of  their  minds. 

Cruelty  and  malice  are  confidered,  not  as  paffions 
of  the  mind,  but  as  habits,  as  the  deliberate  wifhing 
of  mifery  to  others,  delighting  in  the  view  and  aCfual 
infliction  of  it,  and  this  without  the  confideration  of 
injury  received  or  intended.  However,  it  will  eafily 
appear  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  neceffary  off- 
fpring  of  anger  indulged  and  gratified.  They  are 
mod  apt  to  arife  in  proud,  felfifh,  and  timorous  per¬ 
fons,  thofe  who  conceive  highly  of  their  own  merits, 
and  of  the  confequent  injuftice  of  all  offences  againft 
them  ;  and  who  have  an  exquifite  feeling  andappre- 
henfion,  in  re fpeCt  of  private  gratifications  and  un- 
eafineffes.  The  low  and  unhappy  condition  of  thofe 
around  a  man  gives  a  dignity  to  his  own;  and  the 
infliBion  of  punifhment,  or  mere  fuffering,  ftrikes  a 
terror,  and  fo  affords  fecurity  and  authority.  Add 
to  thefe,  the  pleafures  arifimgfrom  gratifying  the  will 
before  explained,  and  perhaps  fome  from  mere  curio- 
fity,  and  the  roufing  an  obdurate  callous  mind  to  a 
itate  of  fenfibility.  Thus  we  may  perceive  how 
nearly  one  ill  pafiion  is  related  to  another;  and  that 
it  is  pofiible  for  men  to  arrive  at  laft  at  fome  degree 
of  pure  difinterefted  cruelty  and  malice. 

The  jealouly  againft  a  rival  in  the  affeClions  of 
a  beloved  perfon  of  the  other  fex  ;  alfo  that  peculiar 
refentment  againft  this  beloved  perfon,  when  fufpeft- 
ed  to  be  unfaithful,  which  goes  by  the  fame  name; 
are  eafily  deducible  from  their  fourc.es,  in  the  manner 
fo  often  repeated.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  magnitude  of  the  paffions  and  pleafures  between 

the 
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the  fexes,  and  the  Angular  contempt  and  ridicule 
thrown  upon  the  perfon  defpifed  and  deceived  (the 
la(t  of  which  fprings  from  the  firft),  that  thefe  two 
forts  of  jealoufy  rife  to  fuch  an  height.  This  is  more 
peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  fouthern  climates,  where 
the  paifions  between  the  fexes  are  more  violent  than 
amongft  us.  The  nature  and  origin  of  jealoufies 
and  fufpicions  of  other  kinds,  with  the  affeblions  at¬ 
tending  them,  may  eafily  be  underftood  from  what 
has  been  already  advanced. 

Of  the  affections  by  which  we  grieve  for  the  happinefs 

of  others . 

Emulation  and  envy  make  the  fourth  clafs  of  the 
fympathetic  affections.  Thefe  are  founded  in  the 
defire  of  pleafures,  honours,  riches,  power,  &c. ; 
and  the  confequent  engroffmg  what  others  defire, 
lofing  what  they  obtain,  in  a  companion  of  our  own 
acquifidons  with  thofe  of  others,  &c. ;  by  which  the 
happinefs  of  others  is  connebled  with  our  mifery ; 
ib  that  at  left  we  become  uneafy  at  their  happinefs, 
even  where  there  is  no  fuch  connexion  ;  i.  e.  emulate 
andenvy  where  our  own  intereft  is  no-ways  concerned. 

Having  now  feen,  in  fome  meafure,  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  principal  fympathetic  affections, 
pleafmg  and  tormenting,  moral  and  immoral,  let  us 
conlider  the  feveral  objebts  upon  which  thefe  various 
and  contrary  affeblions  are  exerted. 

I  begin  with  the  mod  intimate  of  all  the  relations 
of  life  ;  that  of  hufband  and  wife.  Where  this 
union  is  cemented  by  the  feveral  pleafures  of  fenfa- 
tion  and  imagination  before-mentioned,  alfo  by  thofe 
of  the  moral  and  religious  kinds  hereafter  to  be  de- 
fcribed,  love,  generality,  gratitude,  compaffion, 
and  all  the  affeblions  of  the  firft  and  fecond  clafs, 
prevail  in  the  higheft  degree  poffible,  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  all  thofe  of  the  3d  and  4th  clafs  ;  fo  that  the 
marriage-ftate,  in  thefe  cafes,  affords  the  moft  perfebt 
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carneft  and  pattern  of  which  our  imperfect  condi¬ 
tion  here  admits,  of  the  future  happinefs  of  the  good 
in  another  world.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this 
ftate  is  in  fcripture  made  the  emblem  of  future  hap¬ 
pinefs,  and  of  the  union  of  Chrift  with  the  church. 

Where  the  ties  of  affe&ion  are  weaker,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  where  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
moral  or  religious  difpofitions  of  either  or  both  the 
parties,  the  paffions  of  the  3d  clafs  intermix  them- 
felves  with  thofe  of  the  ill  and  2d;  and,  in  many 
cafes,  the  oppofite  affections  prevail  in  great  degrees 
alternately,  and  even  at  fhort  and  frequent  intervals. 
And  indeed  each  kind  often  becomes  more  violent 
from  fucceeding  its  oppofite. 

In  very  immoral  and  wicked  perfons  the  paffions 
of  the  3d  clafs  prevail  almoft  intirely,  and  that  efpe- 
cially  where  the  peculiar  affeCtion,  called  love  by 
young  perfons,  and  which  fprings  from  the  pleafures 
of  fenfation,  imagination,  and  ambition,  in  the 
manner  above  explained,  was  originally  weak. 

The  affeCtion  of  parents  towards  children  feemsto 
begin  from  the  pain  which  the  mother  feels  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  the  world,  and  the  fympathetic  fears 
and  cares  of  the  father  in  confequence  thereof,  and 
in  fome  degree  from  childrens  being  fuppofed  to  be¬ 
long  to  their  parents  in  a  very  peculiar  fenfe,  and  be¬ 
ing  parts  of  their  own  bodies.  It  is  increafed  efpe- 
cially  in  mothers,  by  all  the  figns  of  life,  fenfe,  and 
diftrefs,  which  the  helplefs  tender  infant  thews  ;  many 
religious  and  moral  confiderations,  with  the  language 
in  which  thefe  are  expreffed,  adding  alfo  great  force 
thereto.  The  giving  fuck  in  the  mother,  with  all 
the  fears  and  cares  in  both  parents,  in  creates  it  {fill  far¬ 
ther;  and  as  the  child  advances  in  age  and  under- 
tlanding,  diverts  by  his  little  follies,  pleafes  by  his  na¬ 
tural  beauty,  draws  on  the  encomiums  of  others,  fur- 
prifes  bv  his  agility  or  wit,  &c.  the  affections  con¬ 
tinue  to  rife.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  culti¬ 
vation 
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vation  of  the  moral  and  religious 'powers  of  the  mind, 
thefe  either  incre.de  the  affeCtion  by  their  proper  ap¬ 
pearance  and  growth.,  or  check  it  by  being  d'  flcient, 
and  by  giving  occafion  to  cenftrres  and  correct1'  ms. 
Yet  even  thefe  laft.  when  juftly  proportioned  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  mental  improvement,  add  greatly  to  the 
warmth  of  affection  by  raffing  companion.  And 
thus  the  remainders  of  former  affections,  and  the 
acceffions  of  new  ones,  feem  to  make  a  fum  total, 
which  grows  perpetually  greater  in  tender  and  reli¬ 
gious  parents. 

The  little  affeCtion  commonly  fhewn  to  baftards 
agrees  very  well  with  the  foregoing  hiltorv  of  parental 
affection. 

The  affection  towards  grandchildren  is,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  fame  as  that  towards  children,  differing 
chiefly  in  this,  that  it  is  more  fond  and  tender,  and 
lefs  mixed  with  feveritv,  and  the  neceffary  corrections. 
This  may  be,  perhaps,  becaufe  the  appearance  of 
the  helplefs  infant,  after  fo  long  an  interval,  raifes 
up  all  the  old  traces  of  parental  affeCtion  with  new 
vigour,  from  their  rsot  having  been  exerted  for  fome 
years,  and  by  recalling  many  of  the  moft  moving 
fcenes  of  the  foregoing  life ;  fo  that  thefe  old 
traces  increafed  by  the  addition  of  new  fimilar 
ones,  make  together  a  greater  fum  total  than  before  : 
or,  perhaps,  becaufe  old  perfons  have  more  expe¬ 
rience  of  pain,  forrow,  and  infirmity  ;  and  fo  are 
more  difpofed  to  compaffion,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  are  more  apt  to  weep  ;  and  becaufe  they 
excufe  themfelves  from  the  uneafy  tafk  of  cenfuring 
and  reproving. 

The  affeCtions  of  children  towards  their  parents 
are  founded  in  the  many  pleafures  which  they  receive 
from  them,  or  in  their  company.  Thefe  affeCtions 
are  afterwards  increafed  by  their  improvement  in 
morality  and  religion,  and  by  the  feveral  common 
caufes  of  good-will,  gratitude,  compaffion,  &c.  pre¬ 
vailing 
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vailing  here  with  peculiar  force.  It  feems,  however, 
that  the  fources  of  this  affection  are  fewer  and  weaker 
than  the  fources  of  that  towards  children  ;  and  it  is 
obferved  in  faff,  that  the  affection  of  children  is  in 
general  weaker  than  that  of  parents.  For  which  alfo 
an  evident  final  caufe  may  be  affigned.  It  is  to  be 
added  farther,  that  the  many  engagements  and  dif- 
trafilions,  which  lay  hold  of  the  opening  faculties  of 
young  perfons,  upon  their  entrance  into  life,  have 
a  principal  fhare  in  this  e fife 61. 

Friendfhip,  with  the  bitter  enmities  that  fomctimes 
fucceed  the  breaches  of  it,  and  the  emulation  and 
envy  that  are  apt  to  arife  in  friends  from  the  equa¬ 
lity  and  fimilarity  of  their  circumftances,  may  be 
eafily  underflood  from  what  hasbeen  delivered  already. 

In  like  manner  we  may  explain  the  affefifions  be¬ 
tween  perfons  of  the  fame  family,  brothers,  con- 
fins,  &c.  of  the  fame  age,  fex,  diftricl,  education, 
temper,  profefifion,  &c.  , 

By  all  thefe  artificial  ties  our  good-will  and  com¬ 
panion  are  perpetually  extended  more  and  more,  grow¬ 
ing  alio  perpetually  weaker  and  weaker,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  diffufion.  Yet  ftill  the  common  bleff- 
ings  and  calamities,  which  fall  upon  whole  nations 
and  communities ;  the  general  refemblance  of  the 
circumftances  of  all  mankind  to  each  other,  in  their 
paffage  through  life;  their  common  relation  to 
God,  as  their  creator,  governor,  and  father ;  their 
common  concern  in  a  future  life,  and  in  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Chrifl,  &c. ;  are  capable  of  raifing  ftrong 
fympathetic.  affections  towards  all  mankind,  and  the 
feveral  larger  divifions  of  it  in  perfons  of  religious 
difpofitions,  who  duly  attend  to  thefe  things.  In 
like  manner  the  opinions  of  favagenefs.  barbarity, 
and  cruelty,  which  ignorant  and  unexperienced  per¬ 
fons  are  apt  to  entertain,  concerning  fome  diflant 
nations,  raife  up  in  their  minds  fome  degrees  of 
general  diflike,  averfion,  and  hatred. 
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SECT.  V. 

Of  the  Pkafures  and  Pains  of  Thco- 


PROP.  50. 

I  '  1 

To  examine  how  far  the  plea/ur es  and  pains 
of  theopathy  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
theory . 

UNDER  this  clafs  I  comprehend  all  thofe  plea- 
lures  and  pains,  which  the  contemplation  of 
God  and  his  attributes,  and  of  our  relation  to  him, 
raifes  up  in  the  minds  of  different  perfons,  or  in  that 
of  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  And  in  or¬ 
der  to  fpeak  with  more  precilion  concerning  this  clafs 
of  affections,  and  to  deduce  them  more  readily  from 
the  theory  of  thefe  papers,  it  will  be  proper  firff  to 
inquire  into  the  idea  of  God,  as  it  is  found  in  faff 
amongft  men,  particularly  amongfl  Jews  and  Chrifli - 
ans ;  i.  e.  to  inquire  what  affociations  may  be  ob~ 
ferved  in  fa6f  to  be  heaped  upon  and  concur  in  this 
word,  and  the  equivalent  and  related  terms  and 
phrafes. 

Firff,  then,  it  is  probable,  that,  fince  many  afiions 
and  attributes  belonging  to  men  are,  and  indeed  muff 
be,  in  common  language  applied  to  God,  children, 
in  their  firff  attempts  to  decypher  the  word  God, 
will  fuppofe  it  to  hand  for  a  man,  whom  they  have 
never  leen,  and  of  whom  confequently  they  form  a 
compound  fictitious  idea,  confiding  of  parts  before 
generated  by  men.  whom  they  have  feen. 

Secondly,  when  they  hear  or  read,  that  God  re¬ 
sides  in  heaven  (i.  c .  according  to  their  conceptions, 

in 
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in  the  fky,  amongft  the  ftars),  that  he  made  all  things, 
that  he  fees,  hears,  and  knows  all  things,  can  do  all 
things,  &c.  with  the  many  particular  modes  of  ex- 
preffion  that  are  comprehended  under  thefe  general 
ones,  vivid  ideas,  which  furpriie  and  agitate  the  mind 
(lying  upon  the  confines  of  pain),  are  raifed  in  it  •  and 
if  they  be  fo  far  advanced  in  underftanding,  as  to  be 
affe&ed  with  apparent  inconfiftencies  and  impoftibili- 
ties  in  their  ideas,  they  mud  feel  great  perplexity  of 
imagination,  when  they  endeavour  to  conceive  and 
form  definite  ideas  agreeable  to  the  language  of  this 
kind,  which  they  hear  and  read.  Now  this  perplexity 
will  add  to  the  vividnefs  of  the  ideas,  and  all  toge¬ 
ther  will  transfer  upon  the  word  God,  and  its  equiva¬ 
lents,  fuch  lecondary  ideas,  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
heads  of  magnificence,  aftonifliment,  and  reve¬ 
rence. 

Thirdly,  when  children  hear  that  God  cannot  be 
feen,  having  no  vifible  fhape,  no  parts;  but  that  he 
is  a  fpiritual  infinite  being ;  this  adds  much  to  their 
perplexity  and  aftonifliment,  and  by  degrees  deftroys 
the  affociation  of  the  fieiitious  vifible  idea  before- 
mentioned  with  the  word  God.  However,  it  is 
probable,  that  fome  vifible  ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
heavens,  a  fi&itious  throne  placed  there,  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  angels,  &c.  ftill  continue  to  be  excited  by 
the  word  God,  and  its  equivalents,  when  dwelt  upon 
in  the  mind. 

Fourthly,  when  the  child  hears  that  God  is  the 
rewarder  of  good  aftions,  and  the  punifher  of  evil 
ones,  and  that  the  moil  exquifite  future  happinefs  or 
mifery  (deferibed  by  a  great  variety  of  particulars 
and  emblems)  are  prepared  by  him  for  the  good 
and  bad  refpectively  ;  he  feels  ftrong  hopes  and  fears 
ri'e  alternately  in  his  mind,  according  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  he  paftes  upon  his  own  afrions,  founded 
partly  upon  the  previous  judgment  of  others,  partly 
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upon  an  imperfeB  moral  fenfe  begun  to  be  generates! 
in  him. 

And  laying  all  thefe  things  together  it  will  appear, 
that  amongft  Jews  and  Chriftians,  children  begin 
probably  with  a  definite  vifrble  idea  of  God  ;  but  that 
by  degrees  this  is  quite  obliterated,  without  any  thing 
of  a  liable  precife  nature  fucceeding  in  its  room ; 
and  that  by  farther  degrees,  a  great  variety  of  ftrong 
fecondary  ideas,  i.  e.  mental  affeBions  (attended  in¬ 
deed  by  vifible  ideas,  to  which  proper  words  are  affix- 
ed,  as  of  angels,  the  general  judgment,  £?<;.),  recur 
in  their  turns,  when  they  think  upon  God,  i.  e.  when 
this  word,  or  any  of  its  equivalents,  or  any  equiva¬ 
lent  phrafe  or  fymbol,  flrike  the  mind  ftrongly,  fo 
that  it  dwells  upon  them  for  a  fufficient  time,  and 
is  affecled  by  them  in  a  fufficient  degree. 

Amongft  heathen  nations,  where  idolatry  and 
polytheifm  prevail,  the  cafe  is  different ;  but  this  dif¬ 
ference  may  eafily  be  underftood  by  applying  the  fore¬ 
going  method  of  reafoning  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  heathen  world. 

I  will  now7  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  na¬ 
ture  and  origin  of  the  affeBions  exerted  towards 
God.  They  may  be  ranked  under  twro  general 
heads,  love  and  fear ;  agreeably  to  the  general  divi- 
fion  of  the  fympathetic  affeBions  into  benevolence 
and  malevolence.  However,  the  analogy  here  is 
not  a  complete  one,  as  will  be  feen  prefently. 

To  the  love  of  God  may  be  referred  gratitude, 
confidence  and  refignation ;  alio  enthufiafm,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  degeneration  of  it.  To  the 
fear,  reverence  (which  is  a  mixture  of  love  and 
fear) ;  alfo  fuperftition  and  atheifm,  which  are  de¬ 
generations  of  the  fear  of  God. 
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Of  the  Love  of  God . 

The  love  of  God  with  its  affociates,  gratitude, 
confidence,  and  refignation,  is  generated  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  bounty  and  benignity  to  us,  and 
to  all  his  creatures,  as  thefe  appear  from  the  view  of 
the  natural  world,  the  declarations  of  the  fcriptures, 
or  a  man’s  own  obfervation  and  experience  in  refpeB: 
of  the  events  of  life.  It  is  fupported,  and  much  in- 
creafed,  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  upright  intentions, 
and  fincere  endeavours,  with  the  confequent  hope  of 
a  future  reward,  and  by  praver  vocal  and  mental, 
public  and  private,  inafmuch  as  this  gives  a  reality 
and  force  to  all  the  fecondary  ideas  before  fpoken  of. 
Frequent  converfation  with  devout  perfons,  and  fre¬ 
quent  reading  of  devout  books,  have  great  efficacy 
alfo,  from  the  infeftioufnefs  of  our  tempers  and  dil- 
pofitions,  and  from  the  perpetual  recurrency  of  the 
proper  words,  and  of  their  fecondary  ideas ;  firft  in 
a  faint  ftate,  afterwards  in  a  ft ronger  and  ftronger  per¬ 
petually.  The  contemplation  of  the  reft  of  the  di¬ 
vine  attributes,  his  omnipotence,  omnifcience,  eter¬ 
nity,  ubiquity,  &c.  have  alfo  a  tendency  to  fupport 
and  augment  the  love  of  God,  when  this  is  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  to  be  fuperior  to  the  fear ;  till  that  time 
thefe  wonderful  attributes  enhance  the  fear  fo  much, 
as  to  check  the  rife  and  growth  of  the  love  for  a 
time.  Even  the  fear  itfelf  contributes  to  the  gene¬ 
ration  and  augmentation  of  the  love  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  in  a  manner  greatly  analogous  to  the 
production  of  other  pleafures  from  pains.  And  in¬ 
deed  it  feems,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of 
ways  above-mentioned,  in  which  the  love  of  God  is 
generated,  and  the  confequent  variety  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  aggregates,  and  fecondary  ideas,  there  muft 
be  fo  great  a  refemblance  amongft  them,  that  they 
cannot  but  languifh  by  frequent  recurrency,  till  fuch 
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time  as  ideas  of  an  oppofite  nature,  by  intervening 
at  certain  feafons,  give  them  new  life. 

The  love  of  God  is,  according  to  this  theory, 
evidently  deduced  in  part  from  interefted  motives 
directly ;  viz.  from  the  hopes  of  a  future  reward ; 
and  thofe  motives  to  it,  or  fources  of  it,  in  which 
dire  ft  explicit  felf-intereft  does  not  appear,  may  yet 
be  analyfed  up  to  it  ultimately.  However,  after  all 
the  feveral  fources  of  the  love  of  God  have  coalefced 
together,  this  affeftion  becomes  as  difinterefted  as 
any  other  ;  as  the  pleafure  we  take  in  any  natural  or 
artificial  beauty,  in  the  efteem  of  others,  or  even  in 
fenftial  gratifications. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  this  pure  difinterefted  love  of 
God  may,  by  the  concurrence  of  afufficient  number 
of  fufficiently  ftrong  aflbciations,  arife  to  fuch  an 
height,  as  to  prevail  over  any  of  the  other  defires 
interefted  or  difinterefted  ;  for  all,  except  the  fenfual 
ones,  are  of  a  faftitious  nature,  as  well  as  the  love 
of  God ;  and  the  fenfual  ones  are,  in  our  progrefs 
through  life,  overpowered  by  them  all  m  their  re- 
fpeftive  turns. 

Enthufiafm  may  be  defined  a  miftaken  perfuafion 
in  any  perfon,  that  he  is  a  peculiar  favourite  with 
God ;  and  that  he  receives  fupernatural  marks  thereof. 
The  vividnefs  of  the  ideas  of  this  clafs  eafily  gene¬ 
rates  this  falfe  perfuafion  in  perfons  of  ftrong  fancies, 
little  experience  in  divine  things,  and  narrow  under- 
ftandings,  (and  efpecially  where  the  moral  fenfe, 
and  the  fcrupulofity  attending  its  growth  and  im¬ 
provement,  are  but  imperfectly  formed),  by  giving  a 
reality  and  certainty  to  all  the  reveries  of  a  man's 
own  mind,  and  cementing  the  aftociations  in  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  manner.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily  contracted 
by  contagion,  as  daily  experience  (hews ;  and  in¬ 
deed  more  eafily  than  moft  other  difpofitions  from 
the  glaring  language  ufed  by  enthufiafts,  ajid  from 
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the  great  flattery  and  fupport,  which  enthufiafm 
affords  to  pride  and  felf-conceit. 

Of  the  fear  of  God. 

The  fear  of  God  arifes  from  a  view  of  the  evils 
of  life,  from  the  threatenings  of  the  fcriptures,  from 
the  fenfe  of  guilt,  from  the  infinity  of  all  God’s  at¬ 
tributes,  from  prayer,  meditation,  reading,  and  con- 
verfation  upon  thefe  and  fuch-like  iubje&s,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  analogous  to  the  love  of,God.  When  confined 
within  certain  limits,  and  especially  when  tempered 
with  love,  fb  as  become  awe,  veneration  and  reve¬ 
rence,  it  remains  in  a  natural  date,  i.  t .  fuits  our 
other  circumflances ;  and,  as  before  obferved,  has  a 
considerable  {hare  in  generating  the  love  of  God. 
When  exceflive,  or  not  duly  regarded,  it  degene¬ 
rates  either  into  fuperftition  or  atheifm. 

Superftition  may  be  defined  a  miftaken  opinion 
concerning  the  feverity  and  punifhments  of  God, 
magnifying  thefe  in  refpeft  of  ourfelves  or  others.  It 
may  arife  from  a  fenfe  of  guilt,  from  bodily  in- 
difpofition,  from  erroneous  reafoning,  &c.  That 
which  arifes  from  the  firfl  caufe,  has  a  tendency  to 
remove  itfelfby  regulating  the  perfon’s  behaviour, 
and  confequently  leffening  his  fenfe  of  guilt.  The 
other  kinds  often  increafe  for  a  time,  come  to  their 
height  at  laft,  and  then  decline  again.  They  do  al- 
fo,  in  fome  cafes,  increafe  without  limits  during 
life.  All  kinds  of  fuperftition  have  been  produ&ive 
of  great  abfurdities  in  divine  worfhip,  both  amongfl 
Pagans ,  and  amongft  Jews  and  Chrijlians ;  and  they 
have  all  a  great  tendency  to  four  the  mind,  to  check 
natural  benevolence  and  compaffion,  and  to  generate 
a  bitter  perfecuting  fpirit.  All  which  is  much  aug¬ 
mented  where  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  pafs  alter¬ 
nately  into  each  other  at  intervals ;  which  is  no  un¬ 
common  cafe. 
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Under  atheifm  I  here  comprehend  not  only  the 
fpeculative  kind,  but  the  practical,  or  that  negleCt 
of  God,  where  the  perfon  thinks  of  him  feldom, 
and  with  reluctance,  and  pays  little  or  no  regard 
to  him  in  his  actions,  though  he  does  not  deny  him 
in  words.  Both  kinds  feem  in  chri Ilian  coun¬ 
tries,  where  reafonable  fatisfaCtion  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters  is  eafy  to  be  had  by  all  well-difpofed  minds, 
and  grols  ignorance  uncommon  except  in  ill-difpof- 
ed  ones,  to  proceed  from  an  explicit  or  implicit 
fenfe  of  guilt,  and  a  confequent  fear  of  God, 
fufficient  to  generate  an  averfion  to  the  thoughts 
of  him,  and  to  the  methods  by  which  the  love 
might  be  generated,  and  yet  too  feeble  to  reflrain 
from  guilt ;  fo  that  they  may  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  degenerations  of  the  fear  of  God.  What 
has  been  delivered  already  in  thefe  papers,  concern¬ 
ing  the  connexion  of  fear,  averfion,  and  the  other 
uneafy  paffions,  with  each  other,  and  alfo  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  pain  to  prevent  the  recurrency  of  the 
circumftances,  by  which  it  is  introduced,  may  afford 
fome  light  here. 

It  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  the  theopathetic 
affections  are,  in  fome  things,  analogous  to  the  fym- 
pathetic  ones,  as  well  as  different  in  others  ;  and  that 
this  difference  arifes  chiefly  from  the  infinity  and  ab« 
folute  perfection  of  the  divine  nature. 

Affections  of  an  intermediate  kind  are  generated  in 
refpeCt  of  good  and  evil  beings  of  an  invifible  nature, 
and  of  an  order  fuperior  to  us  (fuch  as  angels  and 
devils) ;  whofe  origin  and  growth  will  eafily  be  under- 
flood  from  what  is  here  delivered. 
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Of  the  Pleasures  and  Pains  of  the  Moral 

Senfe. 

PROP.  51. 

To  examine  how  far  the  plea  fares  and  pains 
of  the  moral  fen/e  are  agreeable  to  the  fore¬ 
going  theory. 

THERE  arc  certain  tempers  of  mind,  with 
the  actions  flowing  from  them,  as  of  pie¬ 
ty,  humility,  refignation,  gratitude,  &c.  towards 
God ;  of  benevolence,  charity,  generofity,  compaf- 
fion,  humility,  gratitude,  &c.  towards  men ;  of 
temperance,  patience,  contentment,  &c.  in  refpeH 
of  a  perfon’s  own  private  enjoyments  or  fufferings  ; 
which  when  he  believes  himfelf  to  be  poffeffed  of, 
and  reflects  upon,  a  pleafing  confcioufnefs  and  felff 
approbation  rife  up  in  his  mind,  excluhvely  of  any 
direH  explicit  confideration  of  advantage  likely  to 
accrue  to  himfelf,  from  his  poffeffion  of  thefe 
good  qualities.  In  like  manner  the  view  of  them  in 
others  raifes  up  a  difinterefted  love  and  efteem  for 
•thofe  others.  And  the  oppofite  qualities  of  impiety, 
profanenefs,  uncharitablenefs,  refentment,  cruelty, 
envy,  ingratitude,  intemperance,  lewdnefs,  felfifh- 
nefs,  &c.  are  attended  with  the  condemnation  both 
of  ourfelves  and  others.  -This  is,  in  general,  the  (late 
of  the  cafe ;  but  there  are  many  particular  differ¬ 
ences,  according  to  the  particular  education,  temper, 
profeffion,  fex,  of  each  perfon, 
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Or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  fecondary  ideas 
belonging  to  virtue  and  vice,  duty  and  fin,  inno¬ 
cence  and  guilt,  merit  and  demerit,  right  and  wrong, 
moral  good  and  moral  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  fit 
and  unfit,  obligation  and  prohibition,  &c.  in  one 
man,  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  tbofe  belonging  to 
the  fame  words  in  another,  or  to  the  correfponding 
words,  if  they  have  different  languages ;  and  yet  do 
not  exaflly  coincide,  but  differ  more  or  lefs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  in  education,  temper,  &c. 

Now  both  this  general  refemblance,  and  thefe  par¬ 
ticular  differences  in  our  ideas,  and  confequent  ap¬ 
probation  or  difapprobation,  feem  to  admit  of  an 
analyfis  and  explanation  from  the  following  particu¬ 
lars. 

Firft,  children  are,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  inftruQed 
in  the  difference  and  oppofition  between  virtue  and 
vice,  duty  and  fin,  &c.;  and  have  fome  general 
defcriptions  of  the  virtues  and  vices  inculcated  upon 
them.  They  are  told,  that  the  firft  are  good,  plea- 
fant,  beautiful,  noble,  fit,  worthy  of  praife  and  re¬ 
ward,  &c. ;  the  laft  odious,  painful,  fhameful,  worthy 
of  punilhment,  &c.;  fo  that  the  pleafing  and  difpleaf- 
ing  allocations,  previoufly  annexed  to  thefe  words  in 
their  minds,  are  by  means  of  that  confidence  which 
they  place  in  their  fuperiors,  transferred  upon  the 
virtues  and  vices  refpefilively.  And  the  mutual  in¬ 
tercourses  of  life  have  the  fame  effe6t  in  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree,  with  refpeft  to  adults,  and  thofe  children  who 
receive  little  or  noinftruBion  from  their  parents  or 
fuperiors.  Virtue  is  in  general  approved  and  fet  off 
by  all  the  encomiums,  and  honourable  appellations, 
that  any  other  thing  admits  of,  and  vice  loaded  with 
cenfures  and  reproaches  of  all  kinds,  in  all  good  con¬ 
vention  and  books.  And  this  happens  oftener  than 
the  contrary,  even  in  bad  ones  ;  fo  that  as  far  as  men 
are  influenced  in  their  judgments  by  thofe  of  others, 
the  balance  is,  upon  the  whole,  on  the  fide  of  virtue. 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly,  there  are  many  immediate  good  confe- 
quences,  which  attend  upon  virtue,  as  many  ill  ones 
do  upon  vice,  and  that  during  our  whole  progrefs 
through  life.  Senfuality  and  intemperance  fubjeft 
men  to  difeafes  and  pain,  to  fhame,  deformity,  fil- 
thinefs,  terrors,  and  anxieties;  whereas  temper¬ 
ance  is  attended  with  eafe  of  body,  freedom  of  ipi- 
rits,  the  capacity  of  being  pleafed  with  the  objects 
of  pleafure,  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the  perfection 
of  the  fenfes,  and  of  the  faculties  bodily  and  mental, 
long  life,  plenty,  £?<;.  anger,  malice,  envy,  bring 
upon  us  the  returns  of  anger,  malice,  envy,  from 
others,  with  injuries,  reproaches,  fears,  and  perpe¬ 
tual  difquietude  ;  and  in  like  manner  good-will,  ge¬ 
nerality ,  compaffion,  are  rewarded  with  returns  of 
the  lame,  with  the  pleafures  of  fociaiity  and  friend- 
fhip,  with  good  offices,  and  with  the  higheft  enco¬ 
miums.  And  when  a  perfon  becomes  properly  qua¬ 
lified  by  the  previous  love  of  his  neighbour  to  love 
God,  to  hope  and  truft  in  him,  and  to  worfbip  him 
in  any  meafure  as  he  ought  to  do,  this  affords  the 
fincerell  joy  and  comfort ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
negleCt  of  God,  or  practical  atheifm,  the  murmur¬ 
ing  againlt  the  courfe  of  providence,  fcepdcal  un- 
fettlednefs,  and  fool-hardy  impiety,  are  evidently  at¬ 
tended  with  great  anxities,  gloominefs,  and  de¬ 
traction,  as  long  as  there  are  any  traces  of  morality 
or  religion  left  upon  mens  minds.  Now  thefe  plea¬ 
fures  and  pains,  by  often  recurring  in  various  combi¬ 
nations,  and  by  being  varioufly  transferred  upon  each 
other,  from  the  great  affinity  between  the  feveral 
virtues  and  their  rewards,  with  each  other  ;  alfo  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  vices,  and  their  punifhments,  with 
each  other  ;  will  at  lalt  beget  in  us  a  general,  mixed, 
pleafmg  idea  and  confcioufnefs,  when  we  refleCt  upon 
our  own  virtuous  affections  or  actions ;  a  fenfe  of 
guilt,  and  an  anxiety,  when  we  refleCt  on  the  con¬ 
trary  ; 
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trarv ,*  and  alfo  raife  in  us  the  love  and  efteem  of 
virtue,  and  the  hatred  of  vice  in  others. 

Thirdly,  the  many  benefits  which  we  receive  im¬ 
mediately  from,  or  which  have  feme  evident,  though 
diftant,  connexion  with  the  piety,  benevolence,  and 
temperance  of  others ;  alfo  the  contrary  mifchiefs 
from  their  vices ;  lead  us  firft  to  the  love  and  hatred 
of  the  perfons  themfeives  by  aiibciation,  as  explained 
under  the  head  of  fympathy,  and  then  by  farther 
affociations  to  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  virtues 
and  vices,  confidered  abftra&edly,  and  without  any 
regard  to  our  own  intereft ;  and  that  whether  we  view 
them  in  ourlelves  or  others.  As  our  love  and  efteem 
for  virtue  in  others  is  much  increafed  by  the  pleafing 
confcioufnefs,  which  our  own  pra&ice  of  it  affords  to 
ourfelves,  fo  the  pleafure  of  this  confcioufnefs  is 
much  increafed  by  our  love  of  virtue  in  others. 

Fourthly,  the  great  fuitablenefs  of  all  the  virtues 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  beauty,  order,  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  impreffes 
a  very  lovely  character  upon  virtue  ;  and  the  contrary 
felf-contradiCtion,  deformity,  and  mifchievous  ten¬ 
dency  of  vice,  render  it  odious,  and  matter  of  ab¬ 
horrence  to  all  perfons  that  reflect  upon  thefe  things  ; 
and  beget  a  language  of  this  kind,  which  is  borrow¬ 
ed,  in  great  meafure,  from  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
imagination,  and  applied  with  a  peculiar  force  and 
fxtnefs  to  this  fuhjeCt  from  its  great  importance. 

Fifthly,  the  hopes  and  fears  which  arife  from 
the  confideration  of  a  future  ftate,  are  themfeives 
pleafures  and  pains  of  a  high  nature.  When  there¬ 
fore  a  fufficient  foundation  has  been  laid  by  a  praCli- 
cai  belief  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  by  the 
frequent  view  of,  and  meditation  upon,  death,  by 
the  lofs  of  departed  friends,  by  bodily  pains,  by 
worldly  dilappointments  and  afflictions,  for  forming 
(trong  affociations  of  the  pleafures  of  thefe  hopes 
with  duty,  and  the  pains  of  thefe  fears  with  fin,  the 
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reiterated  impreffions  of  thofe  affociations  will  at  lad 
make  duty  itfelf  a  plealure,  and  convert  fin  into  a 
pain,  giving  a  luftre  and  deformity  refpeftively  to 
all  their  appellations ;  and  that  without  any  exprefs 
recolleblion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  another 
world,  juft  as  in  other  cafes  of  aftociation. 

Sixthly,  all  meditations  upon  God,  who  is  the  in- 
exhauftible  fountain,  and  infinite  abyfs  of  all  per¬ 
fection,  both  natural  and  moral ;  alio  all  the  kinds  of 
prayer,  i.  e.  all  the  ways  of  expreffing  our  love, 
hope,  truft,  reftgnation,  gratitude,  reverence, 
fear,  deft  re,  &c.  towards  him ;  transfer,  by  affect¬ 
ation,  all  the  perfection,  greatnefs,  and  glorioufnefs 
of  his  natural  attributes  upon  his  moral  ones,  t.  e . 
upon  moral  reCtitude.  We  (hall  by  this  means  learn 
to  be  merciful,  holy,  and  perfect,  becaufe  God  is  fo  ; 
and  to  love  mercy,  holinefs,  and  perfection,  where- 
ever  we  fee  them. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  all  the  pleafures 
and  pains  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition,  (eif- 
intereft,  fympathy,  and  theopathy,  as  far  as  they 
are  confident  with  one  another,  with  the  frame  of  our 
natures,  and  with  the  courfe  of  the  world  beget  m 
us  a  moral  fenfe,  and  lead  us  to  the  love  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  virtue,  and  to  the  fear,  hatred,  and 
abhorrence  of  vice.  This  moral  fenfe  therefore  car¬ 
ries  its  own  authority  with  it,  inafmuch  as  it  is  the 
fum  total  of  all  the  reft,  and  the  ultimate  refult  from 
them  ;  and  employs  the  force  and  authority  of  the 
whole  nature  of  man  again  ft  any  particular  part  of  it, 
that  rebels  againft  the  determinations  and  commands 
of  the  confcience  or  moral  judgment. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  moral  fenfe  carries  us  per¬ 
petually  to  the  pure  love  of  God,  as  our  higheft  and 
ultimate  perfection,  our  end,  centre,  and  only  reft- 
ing  place,  to  which  yet  we  can  never  attain. 

When  the  moral  fenfe  is  advanced  to  confiderable 
perfection,  a  perfon  may  be  made  to  love  and  hate, 
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merely  becanfe  he  ought ;  i.  e.  the  pleafures  of  moral 
beauty  and  reftitude,  and  the  pains  of  moral  defor¬ 
mity  and  unfitnefs,  may  be  transferred,  and  made  to 
coalesce  almoft  inftantaneoufly. 

Scrupulofity  may  be  conftdered  as  a  degeneration 
of  the  moral  fenfe,  refembling  that  by  which  the 
fear  of  God  paffes  into  fuperftition ;  for  it  arifes,  tike 
this,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  explicit  or  impli¬ 
cit,  from  bodily  in  difpofition,  and  from  an  erroneous 
method  of  reafoning.  It  has  alfo  a  moft  intimate 
connexion  with  fuperftition  (juft  as  moral  reftitude 
has  with  the  true  love  and  fear  cf  God) ;  and,  like 
fuperftition,  it  is,  in  many  cafes,  obferved  to  work 
its  own  cure  by  re&ifying  what  is  amifs ;  and  fo  by 
degrees  removing  both  the  explicit  and  implicit  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt.  It  feems  alfo,  that  in  this  imper¬ 
fect  ftate  men  feldom  arrive  at  any  great  degree  of 
correCtnefs  in  their  actions  without  fome  previous 
fcrupulofity,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  eftimate 
the  nature  and  confequences  of  affections  and  actions 
with  care,  impartiality  and  exaCtnefs. 

The  moral  fenfe  or  judgment  here  fpoken  of,  is 
fometimes  confidered  as  an  inftinct,  fometimes  as  de* 
terminations  of  the  mind,  grounded  on  the  eternal 
reafons  and  relations  of  things.  Thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  either  of  thefe  opinions  may,  perhaps,  explain 
them  fo  as  to  be  confident  with  the  foregoing  analy- 
fis  of  the  moral  fenfe  from  affociation.  But  if  by 
mftinCt  be  meant  a  difpofition  communicated  to  the 
brain,  and  in  confequence  of  this,  to  the  mind,  or  to 
the  mind  alone,  fo  as  to  be  quite  independent  of  af¬ 
fociation  ;  and  by  a  moral  inftinCt,  fuch  a  difpofition 
producing  in  us  moral  judgments  concerning  af¬ 
fections  and  actions ;  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
iupport  the  opinion  of  a  moral  inftinCt,  to  produce 
inftances,  where  moral  judgments  arife  in  us  inde¬ 
pendently  of  pr  ior  affociations  determining  thereto. 
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In  like  manner,  if  by  founding  the  morality  of 
aflions,  and  our  judgment  concerning  this  morality, 
on  the  eternal  realbns  and  relations  of  things,  be 
meant,  that  the  reafons  drawn  from  the  relations  of 
things,  by  which  the  morality  or  immorality  of  cer¬ 
tain  ablions  is  commonly  proved,  and  which,  with  the 
relations,  are  called  eternal,  from  their  appearing  the 
fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  to  the  mind  at  all  times, 
would  determine  the  mind  to  form  the  correfponding 
moral  judgment  independently  of  prior  alfociations, 
this  ought  alfo  to  be  proved  by  the  allegation  of  pro¬ 
per  inftances.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  inftances 
are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them,  of  an  oppofite 
nature,  and  favour  the  dedu&ion  of  all  our  moral 
judgments,  approbations,  and  difapprobations,  from 
alfociation  alone.  However,  fome  alfociations  are 
formed  fo  early,  repeated  fo  often,  riveted  fo  ftrong, 
and  have  fo  clofe  a  connexion  with  the  common  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  and  the  events  of  life  which  happen  to 
all,  as,  in  a  popular  way  of  fpeaking,  to  claim  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  original  and  natural  difpofitions  ;  and  to 
appear  like  inftincls,  when  compared  with  difpolitions 
evidently  fa&itious ;  alio  like  axioms,  and  intuitive 
proportions,  eternally  true  according  to  the  ufual 
phrafe,  when  compared  with  moral  reafonings  of  a 
compound  kind.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  in 
thefe  papers  that  all  reafoning,  as  well  as  affection, 
is  the  mere  refult  of  affociation. 


C  H  A  P. 


CHAP.  V. 

A  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  Philosophi- 
'  :  cal  Necessity. 


General  remarks  on  the  mechanifm  of  the 

human  mind. 


BESIDES  the  confequences  flowing  from  the 
doCtrine  of  affociation,  which  are  delivered 
in  the  corollaries  to  the  14th  propofition, 
there  is  another,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  have  a 
pernicious  tendency  in  refpedt  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  which  therefore  it  will  be  proper  that  I 
fhculd  confider  particularly. 

The  confequence  I  mean  is  that,  of  the  mechanifm 
or  neceffity  of  human  actions,  in  oppohtion  to  what 
is  generally  termed  free-will.  Here  then  I  will, 

Firft,  ftate  my  notion  of  the  mechanifm  or  ne- 
ceflity  of  human  actions. 

Secondly,  give  filch  reafons  as  induce  me  to  em¬ 
brace  the  opinion  of  the  mechanifm  of  human  addons. 

Thirdly,  confider  the  objections  and  difficulties 
attending  this  opinion. 

And,  laftly,  alledge  forne  prefumptions  in  favour 
of  it  from  its  confequences. 

By  the  mechanifm  of  human  addons  I  mean,  that 
each  action  refults  from  the  previous  circumftances 
of  bodv  and  mind,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with 
the  fame  certainty,  as  other  effects  do  from  their 
mechanical  caufes  ;  fo  that  a  perfon  cannot  do  indif¬ 
ferently  either  of  the  actions  A,  and  its  contrary  a, 
while  the  previous  circumftances  are  the  lame  ;  but  is 


under  an  ahfolute  neceffity  of  doing  one  of  them, 
and  that  only.  Agreeably  to  this  J  ffippofe,  that  by 
free-will  is  meant  a  pow  er  of  doing  either  the  action 

A, 
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A,  or  its  contrary  while  the  previous  circumfiances 
remain  the  fame. 

If  by  free-v/ill  be  meant  a  power  of  beginning 
motion,  this  will  come  to  the  fame  thing ;  fince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  mechanifm,  as  here  ex¬ 
plained,  man  has  no  fuch  power;  but  every  aftion, 
or  bodily  motion,  arifes  from  previous  circumftances, 
or  bodily  motions,  already  exifting  in  the  brain,  i  e  . 
from  vibrations,  which  are  either  the  immediate  effect 
of  impreffions  then  made,  or  the  remote  compound 
effeft  of  former  impreffions,  or  both. 

But  if  by  free-will  be  meant  any  thing  different 
from  thefe  two  definitions  of  it,  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  inconfiftent  with  the  mechanifm  of  the  mind  here 
laid  down.  Thus,  if  free-will  be  defined  the  power 
of  doing  what  a  perfon  defires  or  wills  to  do,  of  deli¬ 
berating,  fufpending,  choofing,  &c.  or  of  redding 
the  motives  of  fenfuality,  ambition,  refentment,  &c. 
free-will,  under  certain  limitations,  is  not  only  con¬ 
fident  with  the  doctrine  of  mechanifm,  but  even 
flows  from  it ;  fince  it  appears  from  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  powers  of 
calling  up  ideas,  of  exciting  and  redraining  affeftions, 
and  of  performing  and  fufpending  aftions,  arife  from 
the  mechanifm  of  our  natures.  This  may  be  called 
free-will  in  the  popular  and  practical  fenfe,  in  contra- 
didinftion  to  that,  which  is  oppofed  to  mechanifm, 
and  which  may  be  called  free-will  in  the  phiiofophi- 
cal  fenfe. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  arguments  which  favour  the 
opinion  of  mechanifm. 

Fird,  then,  it  is  evident  to,  and  allowed  by  all, 
that  the  aftions  of  mankind  proceed,  in  many  cafes, 
from  motives,  i.  e.  from  the  influence  which  the  plea- 
fures  and  pains  of  fenfation,  imagination,  ambition, 
felf-intered,  fympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 
fenfe,  have  over  them.  And  thefe  motives  feem  to 
aft  like  all  other  caufes.  When  the  motive  is  drong, 
the  aftion  is  performed  with  vigour ;  when  weak, 

feebly. 
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feebly.  When  a  contrary  motive  intervenes,  it  checks 
or  over-rules,  in  proportion  to  its  relative  ftrength,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge.  So  that  where  the  motives 
a-  e  the  fame,  the  aBions  cannot  be  different ;  where 
the  motives  are  different,  the  aBions  cannot  be  the 
fame.  And  it  is  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that 
this  is  the  cafe  in  faB,  in  the  principal  aBions  of  life, 
and  fuch  where  the  motives  are  of  a  magnitude  fuf- 
ficient  to  be  evident.  It  is  reafonable  therefore  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  obfcure  cafes  by  the  evident  ones  ;  and  to 
infer,  that  there  are  in  all  inftances  motives  of  a  proper 
kind  and  degree,  which  generate  each  aftion  ;  though 
they  are  fometimes  not  feen  through  their  minutenefs, 
or  through  the  inattention  or  ignorance  of  the  ob- 
ferver.  Agreeably  to  which  thofe  perfons  who  ftudy 
the  caufes  and  motives  of  human  aBions,  may  de¬ 
cypher  them  much  more  completely,  both  in  them- 
felves,  and  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  than 
others  can. 

Suppofe  now  a  perfon  able  to  decypher  all  his  own 
aBions  in  this  way,  fo  as  to  {hew  that  they  corre- 
fponded  in  kind  and  degree  to  the  motives  arifing 
from  the  feven  claffes  of  pleafures  and  pains  confi- 
dered  in  this  theory  ;  alfo  able  to  decypher  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aBions  of  others  in  the  fame  way  :  this  would 
be  as  good  evidence,  that  motives  were  the  mechani¬ 
cal  caufes  of  actions,  as  natural  phenomena  are  for 
the  mechanical  operation  of  heat,  diet,  or  medi¬ 
cines.  Or  if  he  could  not  proceed  fo  far,  but  was 
able  only  to  deeypher  moft  of  his  own  aBions,  and 
many  of  the  principal  ones  of  others,  ftill  the  evi¬ 
dence  would  fcarce  be  diminished  thereby,  if  the  de¬ 
ficiency  was  no  more  than  is  realonably  to  be  expected 
from  our  ignorance  and  inattention,  in  refpeB  of  our- 
(elves  and  others.  Let  the  reader  make  the  trial, 
especially  upon  himfelf,  fince  iuch  a  feif-Sxami  nation 
cannot  but  be  profitable,  and  may  perhaps  be  plea- 
far.t ;  and  that  either  according  to  the  feven  claffes  of 
pleafures  and  pains  here  laid  down,  or  any  other  di- 
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vifion,  and  judge  as  he  thinks  fit  upon  mature  deli¬ 
beration. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  in  fuch  an  inquiry  into  a  man's 
felf,  as  1  here  propofe,  for  him  to  confider  in  afhort 
time  after  any  material  adlion  is  pall,  whether,  if  he 
was  once  more  put  into  the  fame  rigidly  exa£l  ck- 
cum [lances,  he  could  pofiibly  do  otherwife  than  as  he 
did.  Here  the  power  of  imagination  will  intervene, 
and  be  apt  to  deceive  the  inquirer,  unlefs  he  be  cau¬ 
tious.  For  in  this  review  other  motives,  belides 
thofe  which  did  actually  influence  him,  will  Hart  up  ; 
and  that  efpecially  if  the  aclion  be  fuch  as  he  wifhes 
to  have  been  performed  with  more  vigour  or  lefs,  or 
not  to  have  been  performed  at  all.  But  when  thefe 
foreign  motives  are  fet  aflde,  and  the  imagination 
confined  to  thole  which  did  in  fafit  take  place,  it  will 
appear  impoffible,  as  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  perfbn 
fhould  have  done  otherwife  than  the  very  thing  which 
he  did. 

Secondly,  according  to  the  theory  here  laid  down, 
all  human  actions  proceed  from  vibrations  in  the 
nerves  of  the  mufcles,  and  thefe  from  others,  which 
are  either  evidently  of  a  mechanical  nature,  as  in  the 
automatic  motions  ;  or  elle  have  been  fhewn  to  be  fo 
in  the  account  given  of  the  voluntary  motions. 

And  if  the  dofilrine  of  vibrations  be  reje&ed,  and 
fenfation  and  mufcular  motion  be  fuppofed  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  fome  other  kind  of  motion  in  the  nervous 
parts,  Hill  it  feems  probable,  that  the  fame  method 
of  reafoning  might  be  applied  to  this  other  kind  of 
motion, 

•  •* 

Laftly,  to  fuppofe  that  the  a&ion  A,  or  its  con¬ 
trary  a ,  can  equally  follow  previous  circumftances, 
that  are  exafilly  the  fame,  appears  to  me  the  fame 
thing,  as  affirming  that  one  or  both  of  them  might 
flart  up  into  being  without  any  caufe  ;  which,  if  ad¬ 
mitted,  appears  to  me  to  defiroy  the  foundation  of 
all  general  abftra6l  reafoning;  and  particularly  of  that 
whereby  the  exiftence  of  the  firft  caufe  is  proved. 

Z  One 
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One  of  the  principal  obje&ions  to  the  opinion  of 
mechanifm  is  that  deduced  from  the  exiftence  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  whofehiftory  I  have  juft  given.  But  it 
appears  from  that  hiftory,  that  God  has  fo  formed  the 
world,  and  perhaps  (with  reverence  be  it  fpoken)  was 
obliged  by  his  moral  perfe&ions  fo  to  form  it,  as  that 
virtue  muft  have  amiable  and  pleafing  ideas  affixed  to 
it;  vice,  odious  ones.  The  moral fenfe  is  therefore 
generatedneceftarily  and  mechanically.  Anditremains 
to  be  inquired,  whether  the  amiable  and  odious  ideas 
above  {hewed  to  be  neceffarily  affixed  to  virtue  and 
vice  refpeftively,  though  differently,  according  to 
the  different  events  of  each  perfon's  life,  do  not 
anfwer  all  the  purposes  of  making  us  ultimately  hap¬ 
py  in  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neighbour ;  and 
whether  they  are  not,  caster  is  paribus,  the  fame  intire - 
ly,  or  at  leaft  in  all  material  refpefis,  in  thofe  who 
believe  mechanifm,  who  believe  free-will,  and  who 
have  not  entered  into  the  difcuffion  of  the  queftion 
at  all ;  or  if  there  be  a  difference,  whether  the  affo- 
ciations  arifing  from  the  opinion  of  neceffity,  do 
not  tend  more  to  accelerate  us  in  our  progrefs  to  the 
love  of  God,  our  only  true  happinefs.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  the  difference  is  in  general  very  fmali ; 
alfo  that  this  difference,  whatever  it  be,  is  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  be  a  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  neceffity,  all  things  being  duly  conftdered. 

When  a  perfon  firft  changes  his  opinion  from  free¬ 
will  to  mechanifm,  or  more  properly  firft  fees  part  of 
the  mechanifm  of  the  mind,  and  believes  the  reft 
from  analogy,  he  his  juft  as  much  affefted  by  his 
wonted  pleafures  and  pains,  hopes  and  fears,  as  be¬ 
fore,  by  the  moral  and  religious  ones,  as  by  others. 
And  the  being  perfuaded,  that  certain  things  have  a 
neceffary  influence  to  change  his  mind  for  the  better 
or  the  worfe,  i.  e.  fo  as  to  receive  more  fenfible  fym- 
pathetic,  religious  pleafures,  or  otherwife,  will  force 
him  (till  more  ftrongly  upon  the  right  method,  i-  e. 
put  him  upon  inquiring  after  and  purfuingthis  method. 

If 
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If  it  be  objected,  that  the  moral  fenfe  fuppofes,  that 
we  refer  actions  to  ourfelves  and  others,  whereas  the 
opinion  of  mechanifm  annihilates  ail  thefe  affocia- 
tions,  by  which  we  refer  actions  to  ourfelves  or  others; 
I  anfwer,  that  it  does  this  juft  as  the  belief  of  the  re¬ 
ality  and  infinite  value  of  -the  things  of  another 
world  annihilates  all  the  regards  to  this  world. 
Both  have  a  tendency  to  thefe  refpeBive  ends, 
which  are  indeed  one  and  the  fame  at  the  bottom  ; 
but  both  require  time,  in  order  to  produce  their  full 
effeBs.  When  religion  has  made  any  one  indif¬ 
ferent  to  this  world,  its  pleafures  and  pains,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  pure  unmixed  happinefs,  comes 
in  refpeB  of  him  ;  fo  that  he  may  then  well  refer  all 
to  God.  However,  a  man  may  be  thoroughly  fatif- 
fied  in  a  cool  deliberate  way,  that  honours,  riches, 
&c,  can  afford  no  folid  happinefs ;  and  yet  defire 
them  at  certain  times,  eagerly  perhaps,  from  former 
affociations.  But  fuch  a  thorough  general  conviction, 
applied  previoufly  tothe  particular  inftances,  is  a  great 
help  in  time  of  temptation,  and  will  gradually  de- 
ftroy  the  wrong  affociations.  In  like  manner,  the 
opinion  that  God  is  the  one  only  caufe  of  all  things, 
has  a  tendency  to  beget  the  moft  abfolute  refigna- 
tion,  and  muft  be  a  great  fupport  in  grievous  trials 
and  bufferings . 

We  may  fhewby  a  like  method  of  reafoning,  that 
the  affeHions  of  gratitude  and  refentment,  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  moral  fenfe,  remain 
notwithftanding  the  doBrine  of  mechanifm.  For  it 
appears  from  the  account  of  refentment  above  deli¬ 
vered,  that  this,  and  by  confequence  gratitude,  in  their 
nafcent  ftate,  are  equally  exerted  towards  all  things, 
animateand  inanimate,  that  are  equally  conneBed  with 
pleafure  and  pain.  By  degrees  all  fucceeding  circum- 
ftances  are  left  out,  and  our  love  and  hatred  confined 
to  preceding  ones,  which  we  confider  as  the  only 
caufes.  We  then  leave  out  inanimate  objeBs  intire- 
)y,  brutes  and  children  in  moft  circumftances,  and 
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adults  in  fome.  All  which  is  chiefly  done,  becatife 
acknowledgments,  rewards,  threatenings,  and  pu- 
nifhments,  with  the  other  afl'ociated  circumftances  of 
gratitude  and  refentment,  can  have  no  ufe  but  with 
refpeft  to  living  intelligent  beings.  By  farther  degrees 
we  learn  fuch  a  ufe  of  the  words,  caufe  and  effeft,  as 
to  call  nothing  a  caufe,  whofe  caufe,  or  preceding 
circumftance,  we  can  fee,  denominating  all  fuch 
things  mere  effects,  all  others  caufes.  •  And  thus, 
becaufe  the  fecret  fprings  of  aQion  in  men  are  fre¬ 
quently  concealed,  both  from  the  by-ftander,  and  even 
from  the  agent  himfelf,  or  not  attended  to,  we  con- 
flder  men  in  certain  circumftances  as  real  caufes  ;  and 
intelligent  beings,  as  the  only  ones  that  can  be  real 
caufes  ;  and  thus  confine  our  gratitude  and  refent¬ 
ment  to  them  :  whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  as 
foon  as  we  difcovercreated  intelligent  beings  not  to  be 
real  caufes,  we  Ihould  ceafe  to  make  them  the  objects 
either  of  gratitude  or  refentment.  But  this  is,  in 
great  meafure,  fpeculation  ;  for  it  will  appear  to  every 
attentive  perfon,  that  benevolence,  compaflion,  &c. 
are  amiable,  and  the  objects  of  gratitude,  envy  and 
malice  the  contrary,  from  whatever  caufes  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  i.  e.  he  will  find  his  mind  fo  formed  already 
by  afibciation,  that  he  cannot  with-hold  his  gratitude 
'or  refentment :  and  it  has  been  my  bufinefs  in  the 
foregoing  analyfis  of  the  aflefilions,  to  point  out  the 
feveral  methods  bv  which  this  and  fuch-like  things 
are  brought  about.  And  for  the  fame  reafons,  a 
perfon  mull  afcribe  merit  and  demerit,  which  are  alfo 
intimately  connected  with  the  moral  fenfe,  to  created 
intelligent  beings,  though  he  may  have  a  full  perfua- 
fion,  that  thev  are  not  real  caufes. 

It  does  indeed  appear,  that  this  is  owing  to  our 
prefent  imperfefit  ftate,  in  which  we  begin  with 
the  idolatry  of  the  creature,  with  the  worfhip  of  eve¬ 
ry  afl'ociated  circumftance ;  and  that  as  we  advance  in 
perfefilion,  the  allocations  relating  to  the  one  only 
ultimate,  infinite  caufe,  muft  at  laft  overpower  all  the 
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reft ;  that  we  fhall  pay  no  regards  but  to  God  alone  ; 
and  that  all  refentment,  demerit^  fin,  and  mifery, 
will. 'be  utterly  annihilated  and  abforbed  by  his  infinite 
happinefs  and  perfections.  For  our  afiociations  be¬ 
ing  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  inconfiftent  with 
each  other,  our  firft  grofs  and  tranfitory  ones  mult 
yield  to  thofe  which  fucceed  and  remain. 

While  any  degree  of  refentment,  or  unpleafing 
uffeGion  is  left,  it  may  be  fliewn,  that  the  fame  af- 
fociations  which  keep  it  up,  will  turn  it  upon  the 
creatures,  and  particularly  uponourfelves.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  confideration  of  the  ultimate 
caufe  feems  ready  to  turn  it  from  ourfelves,  it  will 
alfo  fhew  that  it  ought  to  be  annihilated. 

Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  general  remarks,  tend¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  confi¬ 
deration  of  the  moral  fenfe.  I  will  now  ffate  the 
principal  objections  to  the  opinion  of  mechanifm,  in 
a  direct,  but  fhort  way,  adding  fuch  hints  as  appear 
to  me  to  afford  a  folution  of  them. 

Firft,  then,  it  may  be  faid,  that  a  man  may  prove 
his  own  free-will  by  internal  feeling.  This  is  true, 
if  by  free-will  be  meant  the  power  of  doing  what  a 
man  wills  or  defires  ;  or  of  refilling  the  motives  of 
fenfuality,  ambition,  i.  e.  free-will  in  the  popular 
and  practical  fenfe.  Every  perfon  may  eafily  recoi¬ 
led  inftances,  where  he  has  done  thefe  feveral  things. 
But  then  thefe  are  inti  rely  foreign  to  the  prefent 
queftion.  To  prove  that  a  man  has  free-will  in  the 
fenfe  oppofite  to  mechanilm,  he  ought  to  feel,  that 
he  can  do  different  things,  while  the  motives  remain 
precifely  the  fame:  and  here  I  apprehend  the  internal 
feelings  are  intirely  againft  free-will,  where  the  mo¬ 
tives  are  of  a  fufficient  magnitude  to  be  evident ; 
where  they  are  not,  nothing  can  be  proved. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  faid,  that  unlefs  a  man  have 
free-will,  he  is  not  an  agent.  I  anfwer,  that  this  is 
true,  if  agency  be  fo  defined  as  to  include  free-will. 
But  if  agency  have  its  fenfe  determined,  like  other 
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words,  from  the  affociated  appearances,  the  objeQion 
falls  at  once.  A  man  may  fpeak,  handle,  love,  fear, 
&c,  intirely  by  mechanifm. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  denial  of  free¬ 
will  in  man  is  the  denial  of  it  in  God  alfo.  But  to  this 
it  may  be  anfwered,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to 
put  the  queftion  in  refpeG  of  God,  fuppofing  free¬ 
will  to  mean  the  power  of  doing  different  things,  the 
previous  circumftances  remaining  the  fame,  without 
grofs  anthropomorphitifm.  It  does  not  at  all  follow, 
however,  becaufe  man  is  fubject  to  a  neceffity  or¬ 
dained  by  God,  that  God  is  fubjeG  to  a  prior  necef¬ 
fity.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
mechanifm,  God  is  the  caufe  of  caufes,  the  one  only 
fource  of  all  power. 

Fourthly,  it  may  be  faid,  that  men  are  perpetually 
impofedupon,  unlefs  they  have  free-will,  fince  they 
think  they  have.  But  here  again  free-will  is  put  for 
the  power  of  doing  what  a  man  wills  or  defires,  &c. ; 
for,  in  the  fenfe  oppofite  to  mechanifm,  few  perfons 
have  ever  entered  into  the  difeuflion  of  the  point  at 
all ;  and  thofe  who  do  with  fufficient  attention,  cam 
not  but  determine  againft  free-will,  as  it  feems  to  me. 

Fifthly,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  doGrine  of  me- 
chanifm  deftroys  the  notion  of  a  particular  provi¬ 
dence  altering  the  courfe  of  nature  fo  as  to  fuit  it  to 
the  actions  of  men.  I  anfwer,  that  laying  down 
philofophical  free-will,  fuch  an  alteration  in  the 
courfe  of  nature  may  perhaps  be  neceffary.  But  if 
man's  aGions,  and  the  courfe  of  nature,  be  both 
fixed,  they  may  be  fiiited  to  each  other  in  the  beft 
poffible  manner ;  which  is  all  that  can  be  required,  in 
order  to  vindicate  God's  attributes,  as  well  as  all  that 
man  can  defire. 

Sixthly,  it  may  be  faid,  that  all  motives  to  good 
aGions,  and  particularly  to  prayer,  are  taken  away 
by  denying  free-will.  I  anfwer,  that  according  to 
the  mechanical  fyilem,  prayer  and  good  aGions  are 
the  means  for  obtaining  happinefs;  and  that  the  be¬ 
lief 
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lief  of  this  is  die  ftrongeft  of  motives  to  impel  men  to 
prayer  and  good  works. 

Seventhly,  it  may  be  fa  id,  that  the  denial  of  free¬ 
will  deftroys  the  diftindion  between  virtue  and  vice. 
I  anfwer,  that  this  is  according  as  thefe  words  are  de¬ 
fined.  If  free-will  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
virtue,  then  there  can  be  no  virtue  without  free-will. 
But  if  virtue  be  defined  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
a  courfe  of  adion  proceeding  from  the  love  of  God, 
or  from  benevolence,  &c.  free-will  is  not  at  all  ne~ 
ceffary  ;  fince  thefe  affedions  and  adions  may  be 
brought  about  mechanically. 

A  folution  analogous  to  this  may  be  given  to  the 
objedion  taken  from  the  notions  of  merit  and  deme¬ 
rit.  Let  the  words  be  defined,  and  they  will  either 
include  free-will,  or,  not  including  it,  will  not  require 
it ;  fo  that  the  propofition,  merit  implies  free-will ,  will 
either  be  identical,  or  falfe. 

Eighthly,  it  may  be  laid,  that  the  dodrine  of  me- 
chanifm  makes  God  the  author  of  fin.  I  anfwer, 
that  till  we  arrive  at  felf-annihilation,  fin  always  will, 
and  ought  to  appear  to  arifc  from  ourfelves  ;  and  that, 
when  we  are  arrived  thither,  fin  and  evil  of  every 
kind  vanifh.  I  anfwer  alfo,  that  the  dodrine  of  phi- 
lofophical  free-will  does  not  remove  our  difficulties 
and  perplexities,  in  refped  of  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  unlefs  by  transferring  them  upon  the  natural 
ones ;  i.  e.  by  our  luppofing  that  fome  prior  necel- 
fity  compelled  God  to  bellow  free-will  on  his  crea¬ 
tures.  It  feems  equally  difficult,  in  every  way,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  natural  or  moral,  con¬ 
fidently  with  the  infinity  of  the  power,  knowledge,  and 
goodnefs  of  God.  If  we  fuppofe,  that  all  tends  to 
happinefs  ultimately,  this  removes  the  difficulty  lb 
far  as  to  produce  acquiefcence  in  the  will  of  God,  and 
thankfulnefs  to  him;  and  that  juft  as  much  upon  the 
fyftem  of  mechanifm  as  that  of  free-will.  Moral  evil 
has  no  difficulty  in  it,  befides  what  arifes  from  the 
natural  evil  attending  it. 
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Ninthly,  it  may  “he  (aid,  that  the  exhortations  of 
the  fcriptures  prefuppofe  free-will.  I  anlwer,  that 
they  are  to  be  confidered  as  motives  impelling  the 
will,  and  contributing,  as  far  as  they  are  attended  to, 
toreftify  it.  A  parent  who  believes  the  doctrine  of 
mechanifm  may,  confidently  with  it,  or  rather  mu  ft 
neceflarily,  in  confequence  of  this  belief,  exhort  his 
child.  Therefore  God,  who  is  pleafed  to  call  him- 
felf  our  heavenly  father,  may  do  the  fame.  And  if 
we  embrace  the  opinion  of  univerfal  reftoration,  then 
all  the  exhortations  contained  both  in  the  word  and 
works  of  God,  will  produce  their  genuine  effect,  and 
concur  to  work  in  us  difpofitions  fit  to  receive  happi- 
nefs  ultimately. 

I  come  now  to  hint  fome  confequences  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  mechanifm,  which  feem  to  me  to  be  ftrong 
prefumptions  in  its  favour/ 

Firft,  then,  it  intirely  removes  the  great  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  prefcience  of  God  with  the  free¬ 
will  of  man.  For  it  takes  away  philofophical  free¬ 
will,  and  the  practical  is  confident  with  God’s  pre¬ 
fcience. 

Secondly,  it  has  a  tendency  to  beget  the  moft 
profound  humility  and  felf  annihilation ;  fince,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  we  are  intirely  deftitute  of  all  power 
and  perfeBion  in  ourfelves,  and  are  what  we  are  in¬ 
tirely  by  the  grace  and  goodnefs  of  God. 

Thirdly,  it  has  a  tendency  to  abate  all  refentment 
againft  men.  Since  all  that  they  do  againftus  is  by 
the  appointment  of  God,  it  is  rebellion  againft  Him 
to  be  offended  with  them. 

Fourthly,  it  greatly  favours  the  doBrine  of  uni¬ 
verfal  reftoration.  Since  all  that  is  done  is  by  the 
appointment  of  God,  it  cannot  but  end  well  at  laft. 

Fifthly,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  labour  more 
earneftly  with  ourfelves  and  others,  particularly  chil¬ 
dren,  from  the  greater  certainty  attending  all  endea¬ 
vours  that  operate  in  a  mechanical  way. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  there  are  many  well-known  paflages  *f 
fcripture,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  doctrine 
of  philofophical  free-will,  without  the  greatelt  harfh- 
nefs  of  interpretation. 

It  may  alfo  be  objeBed  to  the  whole  foregoing 
theory,  as  well  as  to  thedoHrine  of  vibrations  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  immateriality  of 
the  loul ;  and,  by  confequence,  to  its  immortality. 
But  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  making  a  pojiulatum  at  the  entrance  of  my 
inquiries;  which  precludes  all  pofiibility  of  proving 
the  materiality  of  the  loul  from  this  theory  afterwards. 
Thus  I  fuppofe,  or  poftulate,  in  my  firit  propoiit  on, 
that  fenfations  arife  in  the  foul  from  motions  exc  d 
in  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  I  do  indeed 
bring  fome  arguments  from  phyfiology  and  pathol  ogy, 
to  {hew  this  to  be  a  reafonable  poflulatum ,  when  un- 
derftood  in  a  general  fenfe ;  for  it  is  all  one  to  the 
purpofe  of  the  foregoing  theory,  whether  the  motions 
in  the  medullary  fubftance  be  the  phyAcal  eaufe  of 
the  fenfations,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  the  fchools  ; 
or  the  occafional  eaufe,  according  to  Malehranche ;  or 
only  an  adjunH,  according  to  Leibnitz.  However, 
this  is  not  fuppofing  matter  to  be  endued  with  fenfa- 
tion,  or  any  way  explaining  what  the  foul  is  :  but 
only  taking  its  exiftence,  and  connexion  with  the  bo¬ 
dily  organs  in  the  molt  Ample  cafe,  for  granted,  in 
order  to  make  farther  inquiries.  Agreeably  to  which 
I  immediately  proceed  to  determine  the  lpecies  of  the 
motion,  and  by  determining  it.  to  call  light  on  force 
important  and  obfeure  points  relating  to  the  connexion 
between  the  body  and  the  loul  in  complex  cafes. 

It  does  indeed  follow  from  this  theory,  that  mat¬ 
ter,  if  it  could  be  endued  with  the  mod  Ample  kinds 
of  fenfation,  might  alfo  arrive  at  all  that  intelligence 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  poffeffed  :  whence  this 
theory  nnift  be  allowed  to  overturn  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  ufually  brought  for  the  immateriality 
of  the  foul  from  the  fubtiety  of  the  internal  fenfes, 
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and  of  the  rational  faculty.  But  I  no-ways  prefume 
to  determine  whether  matter  can  be  endued  with  fen- 
fation  or  no.  This  is  a  point  foreign  to  the  purpofe 
of  my  inquiries.  It  is  fufficient  for  me,  that  there  is  a 
certain  connexion,  of  one  kind  or  other,  between  the 
fenfations  of  the  foul,  and  the  motions  excited  in  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  ;  which  is  what  all 
phyficians  and  philolbphers  allow. 

I  would  not  therefore  be  any-way  interpreted  fo  as 
to  oppofe  the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  fee  clearly,  and  acknowledge  readily,  that  mat* 
ter  and  motion,  however  fubtly  divided,  or  reafoned 
upon,  yield  nothing  more  than  matter  and  motion 
ftill.  But  then  neither  would  I  affirm,  that  this  con¬ 
federation  affords  a  proof  of  the  foul’s  immateriality. 
In  like  manner  the  unity  of  confcioufnefs  feems  to 
me  an  inconclufive  argument.  For  confcioufnefs  is 
a  mental  perception  ;  and  if  perception  be  a  monad, 
then  every  infeparable  adjunct  of  it  mufl  be  fo  too, 
L  e,  vibrations,  according  to  this  theory,  which  is 
evidently  falfe.  Not  to  mention  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  unity  of  confcioufnefs. 

But  it  is  niofl  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  immate¬ 
riality  of  the  foul  has  little  or  no  connexion  with  its 
immortality ;  and  that  we  ought  to  depend  upon  Him 
who  firii  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  the  prefent 
life,  for  our  refurreclion  to  a  better.  All  live  unto 
'Him.  And  if  we  depend  upon  any  thing  elfe  befides 
Him,  for  any  bieffing,  we  may  be  faid  fo  far  to  re¬ 
nounce  our  allegiance  to  Him,  and  to  idolize  that 
upon  which  we  depend. 
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SECT.  II. 

PROP.  i. 

Religion  prefuppofes  free-willin  the  popular  and 
practical fenfe  ;  i.  e.  itprefuppofes  a  voluntary 
povocr  over  our  affections  and  actions . 

FOR  religion  being  the  regulation  of  our  af~ 
feftions  and  actions  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  it  prefuppofes,  that  after  this  will  is  made 
known  to  us,  and  we,  in  confequence  thereof,  become 
defirous  of  complying  with  it,  a  fufficient  power  of 
complying  with  it  fhould  be  put  into  our  hands. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  fmee  religion  commands  us  to 
love  God  and  our  neighbour,  it  prefuppofes  that  we 
have  the  power  of  generating  thefe  affections  in  our- 
(elves,  by  introducing  the  proper  generating  caufes, 
and  making  the  proper  affociations,  i.  e.  by  medita¬ 
tion,  religious  converfation,  reading  practical  books 
of  religion,  and  prayer.  Since  religion  requires  of 
us  to  perform  beneficent  actions,  and  to  abftain  from 
injurious  ones,  alfo  to  abftain  from  all  thole  felf-in- 
duigencies  which  would  be  hurtful  to  ourfelves,  it 
prefuppofes,  either  that  we  have  a  power  of  fo  doing, 
or  at  leaft  a  power  of  generating  fuch  dilpofitions  of 
mind,  as  will  enable  us  fo  to  do.  Farther,  it  pre¬ 
fuppofes  that  we  have  a  power  of  making  perpetual 
improvement  in  virtuous  affections  and  actions, 
fince  this  alfo  is  required  of  us  by  it.  Still  farther, 
fince  religion  requires  of  a  man  this  regulation  of 
his  affections  and  actions,  and  fince  the  powrers 
hitherto  mentioned  are  all  grounded  upon  a  fufficient 
defire  thus  to  regulate  himfelf,  it  muff  prefuppofe  a 
power  of  generating  this  fufficient  defire,  and  fo  on 
till  we  come  to  fomething  which  the  man  is  already 
poffeffed  of,  as  part  of  his  mental  frame,  either  con¬ 
ferred  in  a  fupernatural  way,  or  acquired  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  nature.  For  religion,  in  requiring  the 
powers  above-mentioned,  requires  alfo  whatever  pre¬ 
vious 
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vious  powers  are  neceffary  to  the  aBual  exertion  of 
thefe  powers.  But  all  thefe  powers,  of  whatever 
order  they  are,  the  laft  excepted,  are  thofe  powers 
over  our  affeBions  and  actions,  which  I  have,  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
rive  from  affociation,  and  {hewn  to  be  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  are  commonly  called  voluntary  powers. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  religion  requires  voluntary 
powers  over  our  affeBions  and  aBions,  or  free-will 
in  the  popular  and  praBical  fenfe. 

This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  confideration  of  the 
flate  of  madmen,  idiots,  children,  and  brutes,  in 
refpeB  of  religion.  For  as  they  are  all  efteemed  to 
be  incapable  of  religion,  and  exempted  from  the  obli¬ 
gation  thereof,  fo  the  reafon  of  this  in  all  is  evidently, 
that  they  are  deftitute  of  the  proper  voluntary  powers 
over  their  affeBions  and  aBions ;  the  aflociations 
requifite  thereto  having  never  been  formed  in  idiots, 
children,  and  brutes,  and  being  confounded  and  de¬ 
frayed  in  madmen.  For  fuppofe  the  child  to  be 
grown  up,  and  the  madman  to  recover  his  fenfes,  i.  e. 
liippofe  the  affociations  requifite  for  the  voluntary 
powers  to  be  generated  or  rehored,  and  religion  will 
claim  them  as  its  proper  fuhjeBs. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  when  any 
aBion  is  commended  or  blamed,  this  is  always  done 
upon  fuppolition,  that  the  aBion  under  confideration 
was  the  effeB  of  voluntary  powers.  Thus  when  a 
man  commits  an  aBion  otherwife  blameable,  through 
inattention,  ignorance,  or  difeafe,  he  is  excufed  on 
account  of  its  being  involuntary ;  unlefs  the  inatten¬ 
tion,  ignorance,  or  difeafe,  were  themfelves  volun¬ 
tary,  and  then  the  blame  remains.  But  commenda- 
lion  and  blame  are  ideas  that  belong  to  religion :  it 
appears  therefore,  that  voluntary  powers  mull  belong 
to  it  alfo. 

I  afferted  above,  that  religion  not  only  requires  and 
prefuppofes  the  common  voluntary  powers,  by  which 
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tve  perform  and  forbear  actions,  and  new  model  our 
affe&ions,  but  alfo  whatever  elfe,  voluntary  or  invo-> 
luntary,  is  necelfary  for  the  ahlual  exertion  of  thefe 
powers.  And  the  connexion  between  thefe  points 
feems  to  be  immediate  and  undeniable  ;  to  require 
any  thing,  mult  be  to  require  all  that  is  neceffary  for 
that  thing.  And  yet  fince  all  men  do  not  act  up  to  the 
precepts  of  religion,  it  feems  undeniable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  fome  want  fomething  that  is  necelfary,  im¬ 
mediately  or  mediately,  for  the  actual  exertion  of  the 
proper  voluntary  powers  over  their  affections  and 
actions.  Now  I  fee  no  way  of  extricating  ourfelves 
from  this  difficulty,  but  by  fuppofing  that  thofe  who 
want  this  one  necelfary  thing  at  prefent,  will,  how** 
ever,  obtain  it  hereafter,  and  that  they  who  ffiall  ob¬ 
tain  it  at  any  diltant  future  time,  may  be  laid  to  have 
obtained  it  already,  in  the  eye  of  him  to  whom  palt, 
prefent,  and  future,  are  all  prefent,  who  quickeneth 
the  dead ,  and  calleth  the  things  that  he  not  as  though 
they  were.  For  that  the  fuppofition  of  free-will,  in 
the  philofophical  fenfe,  cannot  folve  this  difficulty, 
will  appear,  I  think  in  the  next  propolition. 

Corollary.  It  may  be  reckoned  fome  confirma¬ 
tion  of  religion,  that  the  voluntary  powers  which  it 
requires  according  to  this  propolition,  are  an  evident 
fa  ft,  and  alfo  that  thev  are  deducible  from  the  frame 
of  our  natures,  i.  e.  from  our  original  faculties,  and 
the  law  of  allociation,  taken  together.  For  thus 
religion  may  be  faid  to  harmonize  with  obfervation. 
and  with  the  nature  of  man,  its  fubjecf. 
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SECT.  III. 

P  R  O  P.  2.  . 

Religion  does  not  prefuppofe  free-will  in  the  phi¬ 
lofophical fenfe ;  i.  e.  It  does  not  prefuppofe  a 
power  of  doing  different  thi  ngs ,  the  previous 
circuviftanccs  remaining  the  fame. 

FOR,  firft,  it  has  been  fhewn,  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work,  that  we  do  not,  in  facl,  ever 
exert  any  fuch  power  in  the  important  a&ionsofour 
lives,  or  the  ftrong  workings  of  our  affections,  all 
thefe  being  evidently  determinable  by  the  previous 
circumffances.  There  are  therefore  no  aCtions  or 
affeCtions  left,  except  trifling  and  evanefceru  ones,  in 
which  religion  can  prefuppofe  philofophical  free-will, 
or  liberty ;  and  even  here  the  evidence  for  it  is 
merely  an  argumentum  ah  ignorantid.  But  if  religion 
requires  philofophical  liberty  at  all,  it  muft  require 
it  chiefly  in  the  moft  important  aCtions  and  affeCtions. 
It  does  not  therefore  require  it  at  all.  We  cannot 
fuppofe  religion  to  be  at  variance  with  common  ob- 
fervation,  and  the  frame  of  our  natures. 

Secondly,  fome  reafons  have  been  given  already, 
in  the  firff  part  of  this  work,  and  more  will  be  added 
in  the  next  propofition,  to  fhew  that  philofophical 
liberty  cannot  take  place  in  man,  but  is  an  impoffi- 
bility.  It  is  therefore  impoffible,  that  religion  fhould 
require  it. 

Thirdly,  it  appears  from  the  courfe  of  reafoning 
ufed  under  the  foregoing  propofition,  that  all  which 
religion  does  require  and  prefuppofe,  is,  firff,  a  fuffi 
cient  defire,  hope,  fear,  felf-intereft,  or  other  fuch 
like  motive,  and  then  fufficient  voluntary  powers, 
whereby  to  regulate  our  affeClions  and  aCfions  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  will  of  God.  But  philofophical  liberty,  or 
the  power  of  doing  different  things,  the  previous 
circumffances  remaining  the  fame,  is  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing 
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ing  required,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  any  of  thefe 
requifites,  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  them.  For  the 
fufficient  defire,  &c.  unlefs  it  be  given  by  God  in  a 
fupernatural  way,  is  of  a  fa&itious  nature,  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  previous  circundtances  with  a  rigorous  ex- 
abtnefs  ;  in  like  manner  the  voluntary  powers  are  all 
generated  according  to  the  law  of  affociation,  which 
law  operates  in  a  mechanical,  necelfary  way,  and 
admits  of  no  variations,  while  the  circumftances  re¬ 
main  the  fame;  all  which  is,  I  prefume,  fufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  to  thofe  who  have  well  confidered  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work.  Thefe  requifites  are  therefore 
inconfiftent  with  philofophical  liberty,  inafmuch  as 
this  implies,  that  though  there  be  a  defire  fufficient  to 
caufe  the  exertion  of  the  will,  this  exertion  may  or 
may  not  follow  ;  alfo,  that  though  the  voluntary 
powers  depending  on  this  exertion  be  completely  ge¬ 
nerated  by  alfociation,  they  may  or  may  not  follow 
it  in  faft:.  This  fuppolition  is  indeed  abfurd  at  firfl: 
fight;  however,  if  it  be  admitted  for  a  moment,  in 
order  to  fee  what  would  follow,  it  is  manifeft,  that 
the  man  will  be  rendered  lefs  able  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  God  thereby,  and  that  it  will  not  add  to,  but 
take  away  from,  the  requifites  propofed  by  religion. 
Philofophical  liberty  does  not  therefore  help  us  to 
folve  the  difficulty  mentioned  under  the  laft  propor¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  contrary  increafes  it. 

If  it  fhould  be  faid  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  the 
defire  fufficient,  and  the  voluntary  powers  complete, 
and  then  farther  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  may  or  may 
not  take  effieft,  but  only  to  fuppofe  defire  in  general, 
fufficient  or  infufficient,  and  voluntary  powers  in  ge¬ 
neral  complete  or  incomplete,  and  that  thus  it  will 
not  be  unrealbnable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  may  or  may 
not  take  effect  ;  whence  the  manifeft  abfurdity  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  laft  paragraph  will  be  removed  ;  I  an- 
fwer,  that  this  is  to  defert  the  hypothefis  of  philofb- 
phical  liberty,  the  previous  eircumftances'  being 
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fuppofed  different,  that  fo  their  confequences  may  be 
different  alfo.  If  any  particular  degree  of  defire  or 
voluntary  power  be  fixed  upon,  and  all  the  other  con¬ 
curring  circurnftances  of  body  and  mind  fixed  like- 
wife,  i.  e.  if  the  previous  circurnftances  be  rigoroufly 
determinate,  which  is  the  fuppofition  of  philolophical 
liberty,  this  one  fixed,  determinate  degree  of  defire, 
or  voluntary  power,  cannot  have  the  two  oppolite 
epithets  of  fufficient  and  infufficient,  or  of  complete 
and  incomplete,  both  predicated  of  it  with  truth,  de¬ 
fine  fufficiencv  or  completenefs  as  vou  pleafe.  Phi- 
lofophical  liberty  does  not  therefore  allow  us  to  fup- 
pole  defire  or  voluntary  power  in  general,  in  order 
that  they  either  may  or  may  not  take  effect 

Fourthly,  it  will  appear,  that  religion  does  not 
prefuppofe  philolophical  liberty,  if  we  enter  upon  the 
examination  of  thole  arguments  which  are  common¬ 
ly  brought  to  fhew  that  it  does.  Thefe  are,  ‘hat  un- 
lefs  philofophical  liberty  be  admitted,  there  will  be  no 
foundation  for  commendation  or  blame,  and  con- 
fequentfy  no  difference  between  virtue  and  vice  ; 
that  all  punifbment  for  aBions  ufually  called  vicious, 
will  be  unjuft;  and  that  God  will  be  the  author  of 
fuch  aBions,  which  it.  is  impious  to  fuppofe  ;  inaf- 
much  as  the  notion  of  popular  liberty  is  not  fufficient 
to  obviate  thefe  difficulties.  Now.  to  this,  1  anfwer, 
that  there  are  twTo  different  methods  offpeaking,  and, 
as  it  were,  two  different  languages,  uled  upon  thefe 
fubjeBs ;  the  one  popular,  and,  when  applied  to  God, 
anthropomorphitical ;  the  other  philofophical ;  and 
that  the  notion  of  popular  liberty  is  fufficient  to  ob¬ 
viate  thefe  difficulties,  while  we  keep  to  the  popular 
language  alone ;  alfo,  that  the  philofophical  lan¬ 
guage  does  of  itfelf  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  while 
\ve  keep  to  it  alone;  hut  that,  if  we  mix  thefe  lan¬ 
guages,  then,  and  not  till  then,  infuperable  difficul¬ 
ties  will  arife,  as  might  well  be  expc Bed.  Let  us 
fconfider  each  of  thefe  pofitions  particularly. 

Firft  then,  I  fay  that  the  fuppofition  of  popular 
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liberty  is  fufficient  to  obviate  the  forementioned 
difficulties,  whilft  we  keep  to  the  popular  language 
alone.  For,  in  the  popular  language,  a  man  is 
commended  and  blamed  merely  for  the  right  or 
wrong  ufe  of  his  voluntary  powers  ;  the  firft  is  called 
virtue,  the  laft  vice;  and  rewards  and  punilhments 
are  faid  to  be  refpe&ively  due  to  them.  Thus,  when 
a  man  having  an  opportunity  to  do  a  beneficent 
action,  exerts  an  a£t  of  will,  and,  in  conlequence 
thereof  does  it,  he  is  commended  for  it ;  it  is  called  a 
virtue,  or  a  right  ufe  of  his  voluntary  powers,  and 
is  faid  to  deferve  a  reward  ;  whereas,  had  he,  in  like 
circumftances,  done  a  malevolent  a&ion,  he  would 
have  been  blamed  for  it ;  it  would  have  been  called  a 
wrong  ufe  of  his  voluntary  powers,  or  a  vice ;  and 
a  punifhment  inflicted  upon  him,  in  confequence 
hereof,  would  have  been  faid  to  be  juft.  This  is  a 
mere  hiftory  of  the  fa£t,  and  a  narration  of  the  me¬ 
thod  in  which  the  words  here  confidered  acquire  their 
proper  fenles ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  general  tenor  of 
writings  and  difcourfes  for  the  fupport  of  what  is 
here  afferted.  If  no  voluntary  a6tion  be  exerted, 
the  words  commendation,  right  ufe,  virtue,  re¬ 
ward,  on  one  hand,  alfo  the  words,  blame,  wrong 
ufe,  vice,  punifhment,  on  the  other,  become  in- 
tirely  unapplicable.  If  there  be,  and  the  motive  be 
good,  fuppofe  piety  or  benevolence  the  firft  fet  of 
words  take  place ;  if  the  motive  be  bad,  the  laft* 
Men,  in  the  common  ufe  of  language,  never  con- 
fider  whether  the  agent  had  it  in  his  power  to  have 
done  otherwife,  the  previous  circumftances  remaining 
the  fame  ;  they  only  require  that  he  fhould  have  done 
a  beneficent  action,  from  a  benevolent  intention* 
If  they  find  this,  they  will  apply  the  words,  com¬ 
mendation,  right  ufe,  &c.  And  the  fame  holds  in 
refpe£t  of  injurious  aQions,  and  malevolent  intentions. 
The  agent  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  blamed,  and  faid  to 
be  juftly  punifhed,  without  any  farther  inquiry  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  they  do  inquire  farther,  ^'2,  into  the 
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original  of  thefe  intentions.  But  then  this  comes  to* 
the  fame  thing  at  laft  ;  for  if  thefe  intentions  were 
generated  voluntarily,  it  enhances  the  commendation 
or  blame  due  to  them  ;  if,  in  great  meafure,  involun¬ 
tarily,  abates  it.  Popular  liberty,  or  voluntary 
powers,  do  therefore  afford  fufficient  foundation  for 
commendation  and  blame,  for  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice,  and  for  the  juftice  of  punifhing  vice 
according  to  the  popular  language.  Where  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  whatever  will  juftify  punifhments 
infli&ed  by  men,  will  juftify  thofe  inflicted  by  God 
in  like  circumflances,  fince  juftice  is  aferibed  to  God 
only  in  a  popular  and  anthropomorphitical  fenfe. 

And  as  popular  liberty  fuffiees  for  the  foremen- 
tioned  purpofes,  whilft  we  ufe  the  popular  language, 
fo  it  vindicates  God  from  the  charge  of  being  the 
author  of  fin,  according  to  the  fame  language.  For, 
according  to  this,  all  voluntary  aftions  are  aferibed 
to  men,  not  to  God;  but  fin,  or  vice,  always  pre- 
fuppofes  an  exertion  of  a  voluntary  powder,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  popular  language  ;  therefore  fin  muft  be 
aferibed  to  man,  and  not  to  God,  as  long  as  we  conti¬ 
nue  to  fpeak  the  popular  language. 

Secondly,  I  fay,  that  if  we  keep  to  the  philofophi- 
Cal  language  alone,  it  will  obviate  all  difficulties,  and 
enable  us  to  talk  confidently  and  clearly  upon  thefe 
fubje&s.  For,  according  to  this,  virtue  and  vice 
are  to  aflions,  what  fecondary  qualities  are  to  na¬ 
tural  bodies;  i.  e.  only  ways  of  expreffing  the  re¬ 
lation  which  they  bear  to  happinefs  and  mifery,  juft 
as  the  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies  are  only  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  primary  ones.  And  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  all  the  other  words  belonging  to  the  moral 
fenfe.  Flence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  the  phi- 
iofophical  language,  we  are  to  confider  all  the  moral 
appellations  of  aftions,  as  only  denoting  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  natural  good  and  evil,  and  that  moral  good 
and  evil  are  only  compofitions  and  decompositions 
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of  natural.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between 
moral  good  and  moral  evil,  becaufe  they  are  differ-* 
ent  and  oppofite  compofitions ;  they  may  alfo  be  at¬ 
tended  with  different  and  oppofite  compofitions,  from 
the  frame  of  our  natures,  and  circumftances  of  our 
lives,  fuch  as  commendation  and  blame. 

And  as  juftice  in  God  is,  by  the  fame  language, 
exalted  into  benevolence,  he  may  inflicl  punifhment, 
i.  e.  another  fpecies  of  natural  evil,  juftly,  provided 
it  be  confident  with  benevolence,  i.  e.  with  a  balance 
of  happinefs,  Man  may  alfo  inflict  punifhment  juft- 
ly,  provided  he  does  it  according  to  fome  definition 
of  juftice  amongft  men,  previoufly  fettled  and  al¬ 
lowed,  fuppofe  compliance  with  the  will  of  God, 
the  laws  of  fociety,  the  greater  good  of  the  whole, 
(3c. 

Farther,  fince  all  the  a&ions  of  man  proceed  ulti¬ 
mately  from  God,  the  one  univerfal  caufe,  we  muff, 
according  to  this  language,  annihilate  feif,  and  afcribe 
all  to  God.  But  then,  fince  vice,  fin,  (3c.  are  only 
modifications  and  compofitions  of  natural  evil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  language,  this  will  only  be  to 
afcribe  natural  evil  to  him  ;  and,  if  the  balance  of  na¬ 
tural  good  be  infinite,  then  even  this  natural  evil 
will  be  abforbed  and  annihilated  by  it. 

It  may  a  little  illuftrate  what  his  here  delivered,  to 
remark,  that  as  we  ftiould  not  fay  of  a  fuperior  being, 
whofe  fight  could  penetrate  to  the  ultimate  conftitu- 
tion  of  bodies,  that  he  diftinguifhed  colours,  but  ra¬ 
ther,  that  he  diftinguifhed  thofe  modifications  of 
matter  which  produce  the  appearances  of  colours  in 
us,  fo  we  ought  not  to  afcribe  our  fecondary  ideas  of 
virtue  and  vice  to  fuperior  intelligences,  and  much 
lefs  to  the  fupreme. 

Thirdly,  I  fay,  that  if  we  mix  thefe  two  languages, 
many  difficulties  and  abfurdities  muft  enfue  from  this 
previous  abfurdity.  Thus,  if,  retaining  the  popular 
notions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  we  fuppofe  God, 
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according  to  the  philo fophical  language,  to  be  bene¬ 
volent  only,  i.  e.  to  regard  only  natural  good  and 
evil,  or  to  be  the  author  of  all  actions,  the  confe- 
quence  will  be  impious.  If  we  adhere  to  the  philofo- 
phical  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  we  mull  not  retain 
the  popular  notion  of  God’s  juftice,  inafmuch  as  pu- 
nifhment  will  then  be  unjuft ;  as  it  will  alfo  be,  if  we 
join  the  popular  notion  of  God’s  juftice  with  the  phi- 
lofophical  one,  of  his  being  the  author  of  all  actions. 
Laftly,  if  we  allow  man  to  confider  himfelf  as  the 
author  of  his  own  actions,  he  muft  alfo  confider 
virtue  and  vice  according  to  the  popular  notions,  and 
conceive  of  God  as  endued  with  the  popular  attribute 
of  juffice,  in  order  to  be  incited  to  virtue,  and  de¬ 
terred  from  vice  ;  whereas,  could  man  really  annihi¬ 
late  himfelf,  and  refer  all  to  God,  perfect  love  would 
caff  out  fear,  he  would  immediately  become  partaker 
of  the  divine  nature,  and,  being  one  with  God,  would 
fee  him  to  be  pure  benevolence  and  love,  and  all  that 
he  has  made  to  be  good. 

The  following  remark  may  perhaps  contribute  to 
illuftrate  this  matter.  Virtue  and  vice,  merit  and 
demerit,  reward  and  punifhment,  are  applied  to  vo¬ 
luntary  aflions  only,  as  before-mentioned.  Hence 
they  are  efteemed  unapplicable  to  involuntary  ones. 
But  involuntary  aftions  are  neceffary  by  a  neceffity 
ab  extra ,  which  is  generally  feen ;  and  becaufe  the 
neceffity  ah  intro, ,  which  caufes  voluntary  actions, 
is  feldom  feen,  thefe  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  neceffary. 
Hence  not  neceffary  and  neceffary,  are  put  for  volun¬ 
tary  and  involuntary,  refpefitively and  moral  appel¬ 
lations  fuppofed  peculiar  to  the  firft,  i.  e.  not  necef¬ 
fary  ;  inconfiftent  with  the  lajh  i.  e.  neceffary.  Hence, 
when  we  come  to  difcover  our  miftake,  and  to  find, 
that  voluntary  atfionsare  neceffary,  an  inconfiftency 
arifes  ;  we  apply  moral  appellations  to  them  as  volun¬ 
tary  from  a  primary  affociation,  deny  thefe  appella¬ 
tions  of  them  on  account  of  their  new  denomination 
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of  necelfary,  and  a  fecondary  and  tralatitious  alfocia- 
tion.  Here  then,  if  we  can  either  perfift  in  our  miftake, 
and  ftill  fuppofe  voluntary  actions  not  to  be  necelfary, 
or,  finding  this  miftake,  can  however  perfift  to  apply 
moral  appellations  to  fuch  neceffary  adions  as  are 
voluntary,  from  the  primary  alfociation  ;  or,  laft- 
ly,  not  being  able  to  withftand  the  force  of  the  fe¬ 
condary  alfociation,  whereby  moral  appellations  are 
denied  of  necelfary  aflions,  voluntary  as  well  as  in¬ 
voluntary,  can  perceive  that  moral  good  and  evil 
are  only  compofitions  of  natural,  i.  e.  if  we  can  either 
fee  the  whole  truth,  or  fhut  our  eyes  againft  that 
part  that  offends  us  ;  no  difficulty  will  arife. 

Philofophical  liberty  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  fome  ne¬ 
ceffary,  in  order  to  folve  the  origin  of  evil,  and  to 
juflify  the  eternity  of  punifhment ;  and  the  obviating 
of  thefe  difficulties  is  brought  as  an  argument  in  fup- 
port  of  it.  Now  here  I  obferve, 

Firft,  that  the  origin  of  evil  may  be  made  confident 
with  the  benevolence  of  God,  by  fuppofing  that  every 
creature  has  a  balance  of  bappinefs ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  fmce  this  is  a  fuppolition  highly  probable, 
there  feems  to  be  little  need  of  philofophical  liberty 
for  this  purpofe. 

Secondly,  that,  fincethis  fuppofition  is  highly  prona- 
ble,  the  eternity  of  punifhment  is  highly  improbable  ; 
and,  confequently,  that  philofophical  liberty  may  be 
needlefshere  alfo. 

Thirdly,  that  philofophical  liberty  will  not  folve 
the  origin  of  evil.  The  method  of  reafoning  ufed 
here  is  fome  fuch  as  this.  If  man  have  not  philofo¬ 
phical  liberty,  but  always  does  the  fame  thing, 
where  the  previous  circumftances  are  the  fame,  then 
all  his  actions  are  to  be  referred  to  God  ;  confequent¬ 
ly,  if  he  have  philofophical  liberty,  all  his  a&ions  need 
not  be  referred  to  God;  he  is  an  independent  creature 
in  fome  things,  and  is  himfelf  alone  chargeable  with 
fome  of  his  adions,  Let  man  ad  wrong  in  thefe  in- 
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dependent  cafes,  and  the  evil  which  follows  will  be 
chargeable  upon  man,  and  not  God  ;  i.  e.  the  origin 
of  evil  will  be  accounted  for.  But  here  it  is  to  be 
ohferved.  that  there  are  fome  evils,  or  fufferings, 
which  cannot  be  fiippofed  to  arife  from  the  abufe  of 
free-will  in  the  creature  that  fuffers,  as  in  the**pains 
which  happen  to  children  juft  born,  and  to  brutes. 
Thele  evils  are  not  therefore  chargeable  upon  them . 
If,  therefore,  they  be  chargeable  upon  free-will,  it 
muft  be  the  free-will  of  fome  other  creature.*  But 
this  is  as  great  a  difficulty,  as  that  which  it  is  brought 
to  folve  ;  and  cannot  be  folved  but  by  fuppofing  that 
God  gives  a  balance  of  happinefs  to  A,  for  v/hat  he 
fuffers  from  B.  Now  this  fuppofition,  in  its  full 
extent,  will  folve  the  firft  difficulty,  and  make  the 
hypothefis  of  free-will  intirely  unneceffary,  as  ob- 
ferved  above.  But,  befides  this,  it  is  to  be  corffidered, 
that  fince  free-will  is  thus  the  occafion  of  introducing 
evil  into  the  world,  the  reftlefs,  felfiffi,  objecting 
creature  will  afle  why  he  has  free-will,  fince  it  is 
not  this,  but  happinefs,  which  he  defires,  and  hoped 
from  the  divine  benevolence,  the  attribute  now  to 
be  vindicated.  He  that  produces  any  caufe,  does, 
in  effeft,  produce  the  thing  caufed.  To  give  a  be¬ 
ing  a  powrer  of  making  itfeif  miferable,  if  this  being 
ufe  that  power,  is  juft  the  fame  thing,  in  him  who 
has  infinite  power  and  knowledge,  as  direftly  making 
him  miferable  ;  and  appears  to  be  no  otherwife  con¬ 
fident  with  benevolence  to  that  being,  than  upon 
[uppofition,  that  fuperior  happinefs  is  conferred  up¬ 
on  him  afterwards.  Now  this  removes  the  difficulty 
in  the  cafe  of  neceffity,  as  well  as  of  free-will,  in  the 
eye  of  reafon,  of  an  infinite  being  ;  and  clafhes  lefs 
and  lefs  without  limits  with  the  imagination,  as  we 
advance  in  intellect,  difintereftednefs,  and  abfolute 
refignation  to  God. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  God  could  not  but  beftow  free¬ 
will  upon  bis  creatures,  I  anfwef,  that  this  is  gratis 
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diBim,  there  not  being  the  lead  appearance  of  evi¬ 
dence  for  it ;  alfo,  that  it  is  making  God  fubjeft  to  a 
neceffity  fuperior  to  himfelf,  which  would  be  to  raife 
a  greater  difficulty  than  it  folves.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fuppofition  of 
free-\Vill,  or  liberty,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe,  does 
not  at  all  help  us  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil. 

Fourthly,  fince  free-will  cannot  account  for  finite 
evil,  much  Jefs  can  it  account  for  infinite,  i.  e.  for 
the  eternity  of  punifhment.  And  indeed  many,  who 
receive  free-will,  do,  however,  fee  its  infufficiency 
for  this  purpofe,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  puniffiments  of  a  future  flate  will  not 
be  eternal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  arguments 
again!!  the  eternity  ofpuniffimentarefhorter,  ftronger, 
and  clearer,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  neceffity,  of 
God’s  being  the  real,  ultimate  author  of  all  a&ions, 
than  upon  the  fuppofition  of  free-will.  But  then 
this  feems,  if  all  things  be  duly  confidered,  to  be  ra¬ 
ther  a  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  doftrine  of  ne¬ 
ceffity,  than  otherwife. 

The  invention  and  application  oft  he  hypothefis 
of  free-will,  for  the  vindication  of  the  divine  bene¬ 
volence,  has  probably  arifen  from  the  application  of 
what  paffes  in  human  affairs,  in  too  ftriQ:  a  manner, 
to  the  relation  between  the  creator  and  his  creatures ; 
i.  e.  to  an  anthropomorphitifm  of  too  grofs  a  kind. 
Thus  the  aftions  of  a  fon  are  free,  in  refpeH  of  his 
father ;  i.  e.  though  the  father  can,  and  does  influence 
the  fon  in  many  things,  yet  the  fon’s  affions  de¬ 
pend  upon  many  circumffances,  impreffions,  affo- 
ciations,  &c.  in  which  the  father  has  no  concern. 

It  will  therefore  be  a  fufficient  vindication  of  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  benevolence  to  the  fon,  if  he  has  taken  care, 
that  the  fon  fuffers  nothing  from  the  things  over 
which  the  father  has  power.  What  evils  happen  to 
the  fon,  from  quarters  where  the  foil  is  free  in  re- 
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fpe6l  of  his  father,  i.  e.  uninfluenced  by  him,  thefe 
are  no-ways  to  be  referred  to  the  father.  Now,  it 
is  very  natural  for  humble  and  pious  men,  in  confi- 
dering  the  fins  and  miferies  of  mankind,  to  fuppofe 
that  we  have  fome  fuch  powers  independent  of  God; 
and  that  all  the  evil,  which  happens  to  each  perfon, 
is  to  be  derived  from  thefe  independent  powers.  But 
then  this  notion  fliould  not  be  haftily  and  blindly 
embraced  and  maintained,  without  an  examination 
of  the  faft;,  and  of  the  confiftency  of  fuch  a  notion 
with  piety,  in  other  refpe&s.  The  firft  of  thefe 
points  I  have  already  confidered  in  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  work  ;  the  laft  I  (hall  now  confider  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofitioa. 
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SECT.  IV. 

PROP.  3. 

The  natural  attributes  of  God,  or  his  infinite 
power  and  knowledge 9  exclude  the  pojjibility 
of  free-will  in  the  philofophical fenfe . 

FOR,  to  fuppofe  that  man  has  a  power  indepen¬ 
dent  of  God,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  God’s  power 
does  not  extend  to  all  things,  i.  e.  is  not  infinite,  If 
it  be  faid,  that  the  power  itfelf  depends  upon  Ood„ 
but  the  exertion  of  it  upon  man,  the  fame  difficulty 
will  recur;  fince  the  exertion  does  not  depend  upon 
God,  there  will  be  fomething  produced  in  the  world, 
which  is  not  the  effeH  of  his  power;  i.  e.  his  power 
will  not  extend  to  all  things,  confequently  not  be  in¬ 
finite.  And  the  fame  thing  holds,  if  we  refine  farther, 
and  proceed  to  the  exertion  of  the  exertion,  &c.  If 
this  depend  upon  man,  God’s  power  will  be  limited 
by  man’s ;  if  upon  God,  we  return  to  the  hypothecs 
of  neceffity,  and  of  God’s  being  the  author  of  all 
things.  However,  the  fimpleft  and  clcarefl  way  is 
to  fuppofe,  that  power,  and  the  exertion  of  power* 
are  one  and  the  fame  thing;  for  power  is  never  known 
but  by  its  actual  exertion,  i.  e.  is  no  power  till  it  be 
exerted.  If,  indeed,  we  fay  that  man’s  aftions  de¬ 
pend  both  upon  God  and  himfelf,  this  feems  at  firfl 
fight  to  folve  the  difficulty.  Since  they  depend  upon 
God,  his  power  may  be  infinite  ;  fince  they  depend 
en  man,  they  may  be  afcribed  to  him .  But  then 
the  thing  in  man  on  which  they  depend,  call  it  what 
you  pleafe,  mull  either  depend  upon  God  or  not ; 
if  it  does,  neceffity  returns;  if  not,  God’s  infinite 
power  is  infringed.  And  the  fame  thing  will  hold, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  in  any  other  way  of  flating  this 
matter. 
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Again,  to  fuppofe  that  a  man  may  do  either  the 
aftion  A,  or  its  oppofite  a ,  the  previous  circum- 
fiances  remaining  the  fame,  is  to  fuppofe  that  one  of 
them  may  arife  without  a  caufe  ;  for  the  fame  pre¬ 
vious  circumftances  cannot  he  the  caufe  of  the  two 
oppofite  effe&s.  Now,  if  any  thing  can  arife  without 
a  caufe,  all  things  may,  by  parity  of  reafon  ;  which  is 
contrary  to  the  common  foundation  upon  which  wri¬ 
ters  have  erefled  their  arguments  for  the  being  and  at¬ 
tributes  of  God.  To  fay  that  free-will  is  the  caufe,  is 
an  identical  propofition  ;  fince  it  is  faying,  that  the 
power  of  doing  different  things,  the  previous  cir- 
cumft ances  remaining  the  fame,  is  the  caufe  that  this 
may  be  done,  viz.  that  either  A  or  a  may  follow  the 
fame  previous  circumllances.  Or,  if  we  put  for  phi- 
lofophical  free-will  the  power  of  doing  things  with¬ 
out  a  caufe,  it  will  be  a  word  of  nearly  the  fame  im¬ 
port  as  chance.  For  chance  is  the  ignorance  or  de¬ 
nial  of  a  caufe.  It  will  therefore  be  as  unfit  to  afcribe 
a  real  caufality  to  free-will  as  to  chance. 

And  as  free-will  is  inconfiftent  with  the  infinite 
power  of  God.  fo  it  is  with  his  infinite  knowledge  alfo. 
For  infinite  knowledge  muff  include  the  knowledge 
of  all  future  things,  as  well  as  of  all  paft:  and  prefent 
ones.  Befides,  paft,  prefent  and  future,  are  all  pre¬ 
fent  with  refpeft  to  God,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 
Infinite  knowledge  muft  therefore  include  prefcience. 
But  free-will  does  not  allow  of  prefcience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  all  kinds  prefuppofes  the  certainty  of  the 
thing  known  ;  i.  e.  prefuppofes  that  it  is  determined 
in  relpeft  of  time,  place,  manner,  &c.  i.  e.  pre¬ 
fuppofes  it  to  be  neceffary.  Thus,  if  we  confider 
any  thing  as  known  certainly,  or  certain  fimply, 
fuch  as  a  mathematical  truth,  a  paft  faft,  &c.  we 
fhall  find  it  to  be  neceffary,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwife  than  it  now  is,  or  was  formerly ;  which  is  the 
contrary  to  what  is  fuppofed  of  the  aftions  of  crea¬ 
tures 
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fares  endued  with  free-will.  Thefe  a&ions,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  known,  or  foreknown,  not  being  the 
objects  of  knowledge. 

The  maintainers  of  neceffity  do  indeed  deny,  that 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  uncertainty  at  all ;  unlefs 
as  far  as  this  is  put  relatively  for  the  limitation  of 
knowledge  in  any  being,  fo  that  the  thing  called  un¬ 
certain  may  or  may  not  be,  for  any  thing  that  this 
being  knows  to  the  contrary.  But  if  they  do,  for  ar¬ 
gument’s  fake,  allow  fuch  a  thing  as  abfolute  uncer¬ 
tainty,  i.  e.  that  a  thing  either  may  or  may  not  be, 
it  is  plain,  that  this  abfolute  uncertainty  mult  include 
the  relative,  i.  e.  exclude  knowledge  and  foreknow¬ 
ledge.  That  aClion  of  B  which  either  may  or  may 
not  be,  cannot  be  known  certainly  to  be  by  A,  be- 
caufe  it  may  not  be  :  it  cannot  be  known  not  to  be, 
becaufe  it  may  be.  Suppofe  A  to  make  conjeBures 
concerning  any  future  aCtion  of  B.  Then  this  action 
may  or  may  not  be,  for  any  thing  A  knows  to  the 
contrary ;  it  alfo  may  or  may  not  be  in  itfelf,  pro¬ 
vided  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  abfolute  uncertainty. 
Suppofe  A’s  conjectures  to  pafs  into  a  well-grounded 
probability  of  a  high  degree,  that  the  aClion  will 
happen,  then  both  the  relative  and  abfolute  may  not_ 
are  reduced  to  narrow  limits.  Suppofe  A’s  con¬ 
jectures  to  arife  to  knowledge,  or  certainty,  then  both 
the  relative  and  abfolute  may  not,  vanifh.  A  cannot 
know,  or  be  certain,  that  a  thing  will  happen,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  mayor  may  not  happen,  for  any 
thing  that  he  knows  to  the  contrary  ;  nor  can  a 
thing  be  relatively  certain,  and  abfolutely  uncertain. 
A's  foreknowledge  does  therefore  imply  relative  cer¬ 
tainty;  this  requires  abfolute  certainty  ;  and  abfolute 
certainty  is  in  exprefs  termsoppofite  to  philofophical 
free-will.  Foreknowledge  isthereforeinconfiftent  with 
free-will ;  or  rather  free-will,  if  it  were  poffible, 
would  exclude  foreknowledge.  It  is  not  therefore 
poffible. 


Nor 
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Nor  does  it  alter  the  cafe  here  to  alledge,  that  Gods 
infinite  knowledge  mult  extend  infinitely  farther  than 
man’s,  and,  confequently,  may  extend  to  things  un¬ 
certain  in  themfetves,  fince  the  very  terms  knowledge 
and  uncertain  are  inconfiftent.  To  make  them  con- 
fiftent,  we  muft  affix  fame  new  and  different  fenfe  to 
one  of  them,  which  would  be  to  give  up  either  the 
divine  foreknowledge  or  free-will  in  reality,  while 
we  pretend  in  words  to  maintain  them.  If  God’s 
knowledge  be  fuppofed  to  differ  fo  much  from  man’s 
in  this  fimple  effential  circumftance,  that  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  it  does  not  imply  the  certainty  of  the  thing 
known,  we  lofe  all  conception  of  it.  And  if  the 
fame  liberties  were  ufed  with  the  divine  power  and 
benevolence,  we  fhould  lofe  all  conception  of  the 
divine  nature. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  reafoning  in 
the  laft  paragraph  but  one,  concerning  the  knowledge 
of  the  being  A,  is  not  at  all  affe&ed  or  altered,  by  his 
rank,  as  to  intelligence.  Suppofe  his  intellehhial 
capacities  to  be  greater  and  greater  perpetually,  {till 
all  things  remain  precifely  the  fame  without  the 
leafl  variation.  They  will  therefore,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  ultimate  ratio’s,  remain  precifely  the 
fame,  though  his  knowledge  he  fuppofed  infinite.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  God’s  infinite  and  certain 
knowledge,  or  his  fore-knowledge,  is  as  inconfiftent 
with  philofophical  free-will,  as  man’s  finite,  but  cer¬ 
tain,  knowledge  or  foreknowledge. 
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SECT.  V. 

On  the  practical  Application  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Necejfty. 

THE  do£lrine  of  philofophical  free-will  is  the 
caufe  and  fupport  of  much  pride  and  felf-con- 
ceit ;  and  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  it  is  a  do&rine 
not  only  allowed,  but  even  infilled  upon  and  required, 
and  made  effential  to  the  diftin&ion  between  virtue 
and  vice.  Hence  men  are  commanded,  as  it  were, 
to  fet  a  value  upon  their  own  a£tions,  by  efteeming 
them  their  own  in  the  higheft  fenfe  of  the  words, 
and  taking  the  merit  of  them  to  themfelves.  For 
philofophical  free-will  fuppofes,  that  God  has  given 
to  each  man  a  fphere  of  aftion,  in  which  he  does 
not  interpofe ;  but  leaves  man  to  a 61  intirely  from  him- 
felf,  independently  of  his  creator  ;  and  as,  upon  this 
foundation,  the  affertors  of  philofophical  free-will 
aferibe  all  the  demerit  of  aQions  to  men,  fo  they 
are  obliged  to  allow  men  to  take  the  merit  of  good 
actions  to  themfelves,  i.  e.  to  be  proud  and  felf- 
conceited.  This  is  the  plain  confequence  of  the 
doftrine  of  philofophical  free-will.  How  far  this 
objection  againft  it  overbalances  the  objections 
brought  againft  the  oppofite  doftrine  of  mechanifm, 
I  do  net  here  confider.  But  it  was  necelfary,  in 
treating  of  the  methods  of  attaining  true  humility, 
to  fbew  in  what  relation  the  do&rine  of  free-will 
flood  to  this  fubjefl. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  every  Man,  who 
maintains  philofophical  free-will,  does  alfo  claim  the 
merit  of  his  good  actions  to  himfelf.  The  ferip- 
tures  are  fo  full  and  explicit  in  aferibing  all  that  "is 
good  to  God,  and  the  heart  of  a  good  man  concurs 
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fo  readily  with  them,  that  he  will  rather  expofe  him- 
felf  to  any  perplexity  of  underftanding,  than  to  the 
charge  of  fo  great  an  impiety.*  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
fee,  in  the  writings  of  many  good  men,  philofophical 
free-will  afferted,  on  one  hand;  and  merit  declaim¬ 
ed,  on  the  other;  in  both  cafes,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  confequences  apparently  impious ;  though  it 
be  impoffible  to  reconcile  thefe  doctrines  to  each 
other.  However,  this  fubje&ion  of  the  underftand¬ 
ing  to  the  moral  principle  is  a  noble  inftance  of  hu¬ 
mility,  and  rehlitude  of  heart. 

As  the  affertors  of  philofophical  free-will  are  not 
necelfarily  proud,  fo  the  aflertors  of  the  doctrine  of 
mechanifm  are  much  lefs  necelfarily  humble.  For, 
however  they  may,  in  theory,  afcribe  all  to  God ; 
yet  the  affociations  of  life  beget  the  idea  and  opi¬ 
nion  of  ftlf  again  and  again,  refer  aftions  to  this  felf, 
and  connect  a  variety  of  applaufes  and  complacen¬ 
cies  with  thefe  ahlions.  Nay,  men  may  be  proud 
of  thofe  actions,  which  they  direCliy  and  explicitly 
afcribe  to  God,  i.  e.  proud,  that  they  are  inftruments 
in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  performing  fuch  actions. 
Thus  the  pharifee,  in  our  Saviour’s  parable,  though 
he  thanked  God  that  he  was  no  extortioner,  &c . 
yet  boafted  of  this,  and  made  it  a 'foundation  for 
defpihng  the  publican.  However,  the  frequent  recol¬ 
lection,  that  all  our  actions  proceed  from  God  ;  that 
we  have  nothing  which  we  did  not  receive  from 
him  ;  that  there  can  be  no  reafon  in  ourfelves,  why 
he  fhould  felect  one,  rather  than  another,  for  an 
inftrument  of  his  glory  in  this  world,  &c.  and  the 
application  of  thefe  important  truths  to  the  various 
real  circumftances  of  our  lives ;  mull  greatly  acce¬ 
lerate  our  progrefs  to  humility  and  felf-annihilation. 
And,  when  men  are  far  advanced  in  this  ftate,  they 
may  enjoy  quiet  and  comfort,  notwithftanding  their 
palt  fins  and  frailties ;  for  they  approach  to  the  pa- 
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radifiacal  ftate,  in  ’which  our  firft  parents,  though 
naked,  were  not  afhamed.  But  the  greateft  cau- 
tion  is  requifite  here,  left  by  a  frefh  difobedience  we 
come  to  know  evil  as  well  as  good  again,  and,  by 
defiring  to  be  God's,  to  be  independent,  make  the 
return  of  fhame,  punifhment,  and  myftical.  death, 
neceffary  for  our  readmiffion  to  the  tree  of  life* 
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A  Great  part  of  this  book  having  been  printed 
while  I  was  abroad,  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  my  directions  with  refpeCt  to  the  references  from 
one  proportion  to  another  were  not  obferved ;  fo 
that  they  are  always  to  the  numbers  of  the  original, 
and  not  to  thofe  in  this  publication.  However,  to 
remedy  this,  I  fhall  here  infert  a  table  of  the  corre- 
fponding  numbers  in  both,  that  the  reader  may  fee, 
at  one  view,  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 
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In  the  Original. 
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I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  obferving  that 
by  this  attempt  to  make  Hartley  s  theory  of  the  mind 
more  intelligible,  and  the  ftudy  of  it  more  inviting, 
I  did  not  expeht  to  make  this  treatife  fo  very  plain, 
as  that  any  perfon  altogether  unacquainted  with  this 
kind  of  knowledge,  fhould  be  able  to  read  it  with 
underftanding,  and  without  difficulty.  For  this  is 
abfolutely  impcffible.  I  fuppofe  my  reader  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Lock’s  EJfay  on  the  human  un¬ 
demanding,  and  with  the  rudiments  of  logic  and 
metaphyficks,  as  delivered  in  elementary  treatifes. 
I  mull  alfo  luppofe  him  to  know  fo  much  of  ana¬ 
tomy  as  not  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  brain ,  nerves,  mufcles,  See.  and  alfo  that  he  is 
not  deflitute  of  the  rudiments  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge.  But  I  have  done  all  that  the  generality  of 
perfons  who  have  had  a  tolerably  liberal  education 
will  want  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  my  author.  I 
have  left  out  all  thofe  very  difficult  fpeculations, 
difperfed  through  the  firfl  volume,  which  had  not 
much  connection  with  what  is  effential  to  the  fyftem ; 
fo  that  all  that  is  moft  valuable  in  the  work  may  be 
read  without  interruption  from  unneceffary  difficul¬ 
ties.  If  any  trace  of  a  reference  to  what  is  omitted 
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be.  Bill  retained,  it  is  however  fo  very  immaterial, 
that  the  reader  may  very  well  neglect  it,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  neceffary  to  the  underftanditfg  of  what  is  here 
feleQed. 


After  all  that  I  have  done,  it  muft  be  fuppofed 
that  the  ftudy  of  a  work  of  this  kind  will  require  a 
confiderable  degree  of  attention,  in  fome  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  great  addition  to  the  hock  of  valuable 
knowledge  which  it  contains. 

Treati fes  on  fubjefhs  fo  novel  and  fo  important  as 
thefe,  cannot  be  expelled  to  be  made  fo  eafy,  that 
the  mind  (hall  be  entirely  paffive  in  the  perufal  of 
them,  as  in  the  ordinary  reading  of  hiftory  and  ro¬ 
mances.  A  vigorous  exertion  of  the  mental  powers 
is  neceffary  to  make  a  man  mailer  of  fo  capital  a 
work  as  this;  but  then  he  will  be  amply  rewarded 
for  that  exertion.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  tends, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  enlarge  the  compre¬ 
hend  on  of  the  mind,  to  give  a  man  a  kind  of  fupe- 
riority  to  the  world  and  to  himfelf.  fo  as  to  advance 
him  in  the  fcale  of  being,  and  confequently  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  equable  and  permanent  happinefs. 

Speculations  of  this  kind  have  a  more  d i re 6b 
tendency  to  this  great  end  of  all  fcience,  than  thofe 
branches  of  knowledge,  for  the  advancement  of 
which  we  are  fo  much  indebted  to  Bacon,  to  New¬ 
ton,  and  to  Boyle  ;  and  are  inferior  in  their  ope¬ 
ration  to  nothing  but  the  ftudy  of  morals  and  theolo¬ 
gy.  It  is  impoffible  to  avoid  reflebling  here,  how 
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abjecl  their  minds  mvift  be,  who  are  deftitute  of  all 

> 

thefe  kinds  of  knowledge ;  who  are  wholly  addiDed 
to  fenfual  enjoyments,  or  are  loft  in  the  tumult  of 
a  vain  or  buftling  world.  Even  philology ,  or  the 
Idles  Lettres  rank  far  below  any  of  the  ft  tidies  above 
mentioned,  and  are  comparatively  no  more  than 
the  amufements  of  childhood. 


I  (ball  alfo  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting 
the  reader  that  a  differ  tation  on  the  nature  of  judgement 
and  reafoning,  &c.  which  was  originally  intended  for 
this  work,  will  be  found  prefixed  to  my  Examination 
of  the  doBrine  of  inflinBive,  principles,  maintained  by 
Ivr.  Reid,  Dr.  .Beattie,  and  Dr.  Ofwald,  with  fome 
additions,  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
there  introduced. 

\ 

I  wifh  I  could  inform  the  reader  of  my  having 
any  certain  intelligence  that  the  fubjefts  of  this 
controverfy  were  in  the  way  of  a  free  difcuflion  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  whom  I  have  animadverted. 
I  had  indeed  heard  that  Dr.  Beattie  (whole  letter 
,  induced  me  to  think  that  he  would  not  decline  this 
difcuflion)  had  written  Something  with  that  view ; 
but  other  reports  fay  that  his  intentions  have  been 
overruled  bv  the  perfuafion  of  fome  of  his  friends, 
of  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expcQed. 
Too  many  perfons,  fearing  the  natural  confequences 
of  a  public  difcuflion  of  fubje&s  of  importance,  wifh 
to  ftifle  every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  to  prevent 
all  controverfy  that  bears  the  molt  remote  relation 
to  that  ejlablifhed  fyjlcm  in  which  they  have  brought 
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their  own  minds  to  acquiefce,  by  means  of  the 
honours  and  emoluments  which  they  enjoy  under 
it.  But  all  who  are  enemies  of  free  inquiry  are 
enemies  of  truth ;  and  X  hope  that  when  Dr.  Beattie 
XXiall  have  confidered  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
advice  that  has  been  given  him,  his  ingenuous  temper 
will  not  fuffer  him  to  liften  to  it ;  but  that  he  will 
either  frankly  acknowledge  the  overfights  with 
which  X  have  charged  him,  or  with  the  fame  fpirit 
with  which  he  wrote  his  book,  will  Band  forth  in  its 
defence. 

I  will  alfo  frankly  own,  that  X  wifh  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  meta- 
phyfical  iyftem  which  I  have  oppofed  more  fully 
than  my  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  it,  at  the 
time  of  my  former  publication,  could  admit ;  and 
particularly  to  explain  the  dofilrine  of  inflinBs ,  as  it 
was  firft  propofed  by  leather  Buffier  the  Jefuit,  who 
wrote  fo  early  as  the  year  1724,  in  whofe  treatife 
Des  premieres  Verites  the  whole  fyftem  of  common 
fenfe ,  as  this  writer  himfelf  terms  it,  is  as  fully,  and  as 
fpecioufly  difplayed,  as  by  any  of  the  three  Scotch 
*  writers  ;  and  who  makes  ufe  of  it  in  fupport  of  the 
great  Popifh  doftrine  of  tranfubjlantiation.  Nor  do  X 
wonder  at  this;  for  when  once  reafenmg  is  difcarded, 
a  man  may  as  well  load  this  common  fenfe  with  one 
favourite  opinion  as  with  another. 

jl 
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E  R  R  A  T  A. 

In  the  Introductory  Effays* 

P.  22,  1.  12,  for  has,  read  have. 

—  1.  21,  for  after,  read  often. 

30,  1.  2  4,  for  a ,  read  the. 

• —  1.  23,  for  adlion,  read  a  H  ions. 

39,  1.  19.  for  where,  read  were. 

In  the  Work. 

P.  33,  1.  9,  for  its,  read  it. 

37,  1.  2,  for  dire  read  diredl. 

74,  1.  7?  tor  altogether  read  all  together . 
107,  1.  7,  tor  or,  read 
1 1 3,  1.  19,  for  painting,  read  pointing. 

- 1.  32,  for  cures,  read  curves. 

134,  1.  23,  for  their,  read  the. 

133,  I.4,  for  affecting,  read  eff ceding. 

174,  1.  18,  for  /',  read  if. 

239,  1.  1,  for  vein,  read  vain. 

266,  1.  1  light ,  poetry ,  read  light.  Poetry* 

273,  I.28,  for  waken,  read  vocaken. 

289,  1.  20,  tor  and,  read  of. 

323,  1.  1 1,  for  as,  read  as  to. 

33S,  h  31.  for  his,  read  is. 
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